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Need  marketing  facts  on  Chicago? 


CALL  BIG  BROTHERS 
HOTUNE. 


Big  Brother,  the  total  marketing 
information  service  of  Field 
Enterprises,  has  exclusive  Chicago 
data  for  your  product  area,  and  is 
eager  to  share  it  with  you.  Free. 

For  instance: 

•  An  index  of  product  use  that  will 
help  you  evaluate  Chicago  as  a  market 
for  your  product. 

•  Demographic  descriptions  of  y 
product’s  heavy,  medium  and  light  users. 

•  Related  profiles  of  Chicago  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  TV  audiences  that 
show  how  they  penetrate  your  target 
group. 

•  Computerized  simulations  of  alter¬ 
nate  schedules  to  help  you  develop  the 
best  reach  and  efficiency. 

And  now  you  can  call  us  collect,  from 
anywhere  in  the  country,  to  get  the  help 
you  need.  You’ll  be  talking  to  Bruce 
DeYoung,  Sun-Times/Daily  News 


Director  of  Marketing  Services,  or  Angelo 
Juarez,  Market  Research  Manager,  who 
will  either  read  your  data  over  the  phone 
or  have  it  on  your  desk  in  a  matter  of 
days.  (In  case  you  need  something  com¬ 
plex  enough  to  require  a  special  com¬ 
puter  run.) 

So  write  down  (312)  321-2769  and 
tack  it  someplace.  You  never  know  when 
you  might  be  glad  that  Big  Brother’s  num- 
berisup.  GET  TO  BIG  BROTHER  FAST 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES/CHICAGO  DAIIY  NEWS 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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Seaport  for  mid-America.  Launching  pad  for  Broadway.  A  growing  industrial  giant  in  the  Atlantic  heartland,  where 
new  scientific  and  medical  techniques,  big-league  sports,  and  America's  finest  restaurants  merge  as  part  of  the 
changing,  churning  excitement  of  now  Baltimore.  A  busy,  bustling  beat  for  the  reporters  and  columnists  who  give 
life  to  The  News  American,  Baltimore’s  now  newspaper.  The  men  and  women  who  write  for  The  News  Ameri¬ 
can  are  sensitive  to  their  surroundings.  A  They  have  a  lot  to  say.  And  the  guts  to  say  it.  They’re  pros. 
If  you’d  like  to  join  them,  write  today  to  Tom  White,  Managing  Editor,  The  News  American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland  21203.  The  News  American 


The  now  newspaper  for  now  Baltimore 


Represented  natxnijl’y  t  y  Key  Market  AdvortiS’ng  Representatives,  Inc. 
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Every  week  Rochester's  Times- 
Union  publishes  a  tabloid, 
“listen...",  exclusively  for  Greater 
Rochester's  young  people. 

If  any  of  their  parents  wander 
in  by  mistake,  they  might  come 
out  a  little  confused  by  the  lan¬ 
guage,  maybe  even  a  little 
shocked,  because  “listen's"  under- 
25  staff  calls  it  the  way  they  see 
it  on  touchy  subjects  like  inter¬ 
racial  dating  and  fourth-party 
politics. 

That's  the  way  we  want  it. 
“listen..."  may  or  may  not  close 
the  generation  gap.  But  it  won't 
try  to  paper  over  the  differences. 

We  set  out  to  serve  a  very 
special  audience  in  a  way  they 
can  respect  and  appreciate. 
We  think  that's  what  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  all  about. 
And  that's  the  kind  of  approach 
.  Rochester's  SKILLionaires  have 
come  to  expect  from  The  Times- 
Union. 


The  generation  gap  has  two  sides- 
we're  introducing  one  to  the  other. 


r 


Rochester,  N  Y  Member  Gannett  Group 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Newspaper  Representatives 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY  1969 

5- 17 — Seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writerss.  American  Press 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6- 9 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen.  Sterling  Forest  Center, 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 

7- 9 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel,  Boston. 

9-11 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Pioneer  International  Hotel.  Tucson. 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Suburban  Newspaper  Section.  Fort 

Lauderdale,  Fla. 

10- 11 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

11- 14 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

16-18 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill  N.C. 

16-18— Ten  nessee  Press  Association.  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Hermitage, 
Nashville. 

16- 19 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston. 

17 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Publishers'  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

17-18 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge 
Va. 

17- Feb.  16 — National  Newspaper  Association  Study  Mission  to  South  Pacific, 

18 —  Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge.  Va. 

18- 19 — Virginia  News  Photographers  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel, 
Natural  Bridge. 

19- 21 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

22- 25-^lnternational  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Short  course  for  advertising  staff.  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

25-27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 
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FEBRUARY 

2-4 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Buffalo. 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

6-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Shel¬ 
burne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

6-8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

13-19 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Mountain  Shadows. 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

16- 18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Governmen* 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19-22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

21-23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic,  LoSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago, 

23-March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Belvedere 
Hotel,  Baltimore. 

28- March  4 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hote' 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


The  whole  purpose  of  a  dry  mat  is  excellent  reproduction! 
That's  what  we  have  believed  in  since  1924.  That  explains 
why  our  CERTIFIED  SYNDICATE  is  Number  ONE.  the  larg¬ 
est  selling  mat  in  the  industry.  Stereotypers  ask  for  them 
because  they  save  their  time  and  the  boss’  time,  too.  They 
also  ask  for  them  because  a  stereotyper  is  a  skilled  crafts¬ 
man  and  proud  of  his  work  and  CERTIFIED  SYNDICATE 
shows  this  work  off  to  better  advantage!  There  are  others 
in  the  complete  CERTIFIED  line,  too.  BLUE  RIBBON  for 
tough  jobs;  SILVERTONE  for  absolute  technical  precision 
for  those  "special”  occasions.  Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED 
line — your  hard  work  deserves  it! 


MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  ot  the  Carolines.  Jad 

Tar  Poinsett,  Greenville,  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hote' 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

9- 21 — Seminar  for  picture  editors.  API,  Columbia  University. 

14-16 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  and  government  reporters.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel 
Pittsburgh. 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quolity  baked  work. 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 

Certified  Dry  Met  Corporation.  Dept.  P»  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 


It's  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here's  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they're  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers  — and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  JO  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 


IS  a  winner. 


That's  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  wax  of  thrift  since  1896 


Compiled 
By  Don  Maley 


BOOK,  .''ll!,  is  1  t.S  years  overdue.  At  a  rate  of  five  cents 
a  day,  you  owe  the  library  $2,646.'’  These  words  were  spoken  to 
Dick  Dodd,  assistant  editor  of  the  Pulaski  County  Journal,  a  W  in- 
amac,  Ind..  weekly,  when  he  donated  a  volume  to  the  U.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Medical  l.ihrary.  The  tardy  hook,  “.Medical  Reports  of 
the  Effects  of  Water.  Cold  and  W  arm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Fever  and 
Febrile  Diseases,  Whether  .\pplied  to  the  Surface  of  the  Body  or 
Used  Internally,"  by  Dr.  J.  Currie,  was  one  of  five  given  by  Dodd 
to  the  library  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  medical  library  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  a  jiredecessor  of  the  UC  College  of  Medicine. 
The  hook  was  checked  out  in  1823  by  Dodd’s  great  grandfather, 
a  forgetful  sawbones  who  neglected  to  return  it.  The  librarian  was 
only  foolin’  though,  much  to  Dodd's  relief  ...  In  that  search  for 
the  most  beautiful  word  in  the  English  language,  the  late  Wilfred 
J.  Funk  couldn't  single  out  just  one,  so  suggested  10:  Dawn,  hush, 
lullaby,  nuirmuring.  tramiuil,  mist,  luminous,  chimes,  meloily,  and 
golden  .  .  .  If  hat  about:  l)ollars,  pesos,  dineros,  lira,  sheckles,  yen, 
rubles,  forins,  marks,  and  francs?  .  .  .  MILITARY  EDITORS  will 
he  happy  to  learn  that  for  a  real  bravura  example  of  American 
propensitv  for  trving  to  boil  long  organizational  names  to  initials 
the  U.  S.  Navy  has  come  up  with:  ADCOMSUBORDCOMI’HIB- 
Sl’.AC,  “short  form'’  for  Administrative  Command,  .Amphibious 
Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  .Subordinate  Command.  .  .  . 


SANTA  FE.  NEW  MEXICO,  calls  itself  "The  City  Different,”  and 
its  daily  newspaper.  The  New  Mexican,  has  something  different — 
a  large  statue  of  an  Indian  in  its  patio,  known  locally  as  “Chief 
W  rong  Font.”  .  .  .  ISUldSAPOIdS  NEH  S  reporter  Tom  Har- 
mening  may  have  set  up  a  record — at  least  among  Indiana  news¬ 
men — for  commuting.  Formerly  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  he  drove  220 
miles  round  trip  daily  from  his  home  15  miles  southwest  of  Bed¬ 
ford  to  the  News  in  downtown  Indiana])ulis.  He  now  resides  in  a 
pad  a  few  miles  from  the  News  Building  .  .  .  SA’NDIC.ATED  COL¬ 
UMNIST  Henry  J.  Taylor  wrote  of  editors:  “Great  editors  are 
made  by  their  news  sense  and  their  character,  and  it  is  commonly 
agreed  that  this  is  the  force  that  distinguishes  them.  Famous  Roy 
Howard,  for  example,  founder  of  I  PI,  had  a  news  sense — and  sen¬ 
sitivity — like  Paderewski  had  a  sense  of  the  keys  on  a  piano,  and 
he  saw  developments  coming  as  a  bush  pilot  feels  the  terrain  with 
his  eyes.”  .  .  .  THUS  WEEK’S  0LT)TE:  “  An  editor  must  be  ahead 
of  his  readers  by  about  three  years.  And  if  he  is  ahead  of  them 
by  10  years,  he  is  in  the  wrong  business.” — Henry  Luce. 


HEADY  HEADS  DEP'T.:  “Eager  Endeavor  to  Ensnare  Elusive 
Ellipse.”  The  Denver  I’ost  used  this  alliterative  head  over  a  foot¬ 
ball  frolic  yarn.  “Czech  Finds  .Anti-Reds  .All  Over  the  Bloc”  Inter¬ 
national  Herald-Tribune,  Paris.  Heady  (or  rather,  leggy!  head 
over  a  story  about  sexy  Natalie  Wood  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner:  “Skirt  Reveals  Limbs  of  Wood.”  The  Grove  City  (Pa.) 
Reporter-Herald  actually  ran  this  head  on  its  sports  page:  “J. 
Christ  New  Coach  at  PJR.”  (The  J.  was  for  Jack.)  The  Navy  Times  | 
bannered  this  head  recently:  “First  Baby — .A  Boy — Born  in  Re- 
jxtse.”  The  Repose  is  a  Hospital  Ship,  not  a  physical  state.  “Have 
tux,  will  waddle.'’  tlu*  Christian  .Science  Monitor  headed  the  story 
t»f  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of  i)enguins  from  the  Antarctic  in  this 
delightful  manner.  “Beer  Bottle  Shortage  Brews  Aussie  Anger,” 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  When  organist-ballplayer  Denny  McLain 
recently  had  to  cancel  a  few  musical  perbirmances  due  to  an  at¬ 
tack  of  appendicitis,  the  Denver  Post  headed  the  story:  “Surgery 
Pulls  .Slops  on  Organist  McLain.”  Explosive  head  in  San  Francisco 
Examiner:  “RFK  (inn  Case  Discharged.”  Shades  of  .Arthur  Miller: 
“Iceman’s  Helper  Holdeth  Up,”  again,  the  S.  F,  Examiner.  INTER- 
E.STING  COLUMN  HEADS:  “Lincoln  County  RIGAMAROLE," 
is  a  round-up  column  in  the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record  written 
by  Don  Riggenbach.  .lohn  Brazelle  writes  “.Another  Look  .At  The 
ARENA,”  a  sports  column,  for  the  Ada  (Okla.)  Daily  News.  Dan¬ 
iel  Boone  is  automotive  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
.  .  .  sounds  like  he  should  be  the  Outdoors  Editor.  .And  Eben  Wood 
Doctor  Doolittles  it  with  his  “HEN YARD  PHILOSOPHY”  column 
in  The  J'oultryman. 
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BOOMING 


BELONGS! 

(WHATEVER  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT) 

IN  THE  NATION'S  TOP  50  MARKETS ...  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST'S  TOP  61 


U.  S. 
RANKS 

SOUTHEAST 

RANK 

Population 

45 

6 

Households 

45 

5 

Total  Retail  Sales 

48 

6 

Food  Sales 

47 

5 

BIRMINGHAM'S  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 
PRODUCTION  WAGES- *128.21  - 

HIGHEST  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST!  And  higher  than 
many  other  leading  U.  S.  metro  markets! 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Employment  and  Earnings 
Report  for  December  1 967 


Auto  Sales 

44 

6 

Gasoline  Sales 

45 

7 

Apparel  Sales 

42 

5 

Furn.  Household  Appl.  Sales 

46 

5 

General  Merchandise  Sales 

53 

7 

Drug  Soles 

48 

6 

Lumber  &  Building 

61 

6 

Total  Income 

56 

6 

BIRMINGHAM  BUSINESS  IS  UP.  UP! 

Residential  construction  up  87.6%  over  1966. 
Department  store  sales  up  8%  in  January  1968  over 
previous  year. 

YOU  BELONG  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM  BELONGS  TO  US! 


jKOMVKO.  Kl 
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county  metropolitan  area;  45%  of  oil  families  and  over  a  million 
readers  i\the  44-county  trading 


(She  ®innm0ham  Kents 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

'^Alabama's  Mo»t  Powerful  Selling  Force" 


Soerce:  Seles  Maeagemenl  Servcy  oMuyieg  Power  1968 


Advertisers  can  count  on  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  and 
BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  to  sell  this  tost-growing  market 
by  reaching: 

8  out  of  10  families  and  almost  half  a  million  readers  in  the  3- 


Editor  &.  Publisher 

©  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamet  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation! 

Member,  American 
Buiiness  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1968 — 26,822. 
Renewal  Rate  76.81%. 


The  judicial  curtain 

\  new  order  of  Federal  Court  in  (develand  prohiliils  newspaper¬ 
men  from  taking  pictures  anywliere  inside  the  Federal  Binlding  of 
jtersons  involved  in  any  judicial  proceedings. 

A  judge  jtresiding  over  a  murder  trial  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
has  issued  a  similar  rule  |)rohil)iting  cameras  or  ret  ording  devices  from 
the  (ourthouse  during  the  trial. 

These  and  other  judges  seem  to  he  more  and  more  reluctant  even 
to  permit  reporters  to  attend  their  trials.  Indeed,  they  act  as  if  these 
Avere  their  trials.  I  he  judicial  curtain  is  being  drawn  between  the 
public  and  the  administration  of  so-called  justice  somewhere  around 
the  front  dcnir  to  the  nation’s  courthouses. 

We  Avish  all  the  nation’s  jurists  and  hiAvyers  could  read  and  under¬ 
stand  these  words  s|)oken  by  the  executiAe  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  the  Chicago  liar  .\ssoc  iation  (page  2G): 

“Fair  trial  can  lie  assured  only  Avhen  all  processes  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  investigation,  prosecution,  judgment,  are  ojjen  to 
complete  and  relentless  review  and  insjiection  by  citizens.  This  is 
the  only  safeguard  against  the  dishonesty,  ignorance  and  arrogance 
Avhich  tend  to  infect  pidilic  business  Avhen  it  is  not  carried  out  openly. 

“The  role  of  the  press  here  is  not  that  of  a  privileged  sncM)j)er  Avith 
a  license  to  read  other  peoples’  mail  just  for  kicks  and  to  sell  titil¬ 
lating  tidbits  for  a  profit.  'Fhe  press  instead  stands  as  the  trustee  for 
the  citizens,  gathering  information  they  do  not  have  time  to  collect 
|x*rsonallv  and  delivering  it  in  a  manner  that  Avill  faithfully  inform 
them  how  the  pidilic  business  is  being  conducted. 

“Fhe  courts  do  conduct  jmblic  business,  d  hey  are  not  private 
prt?serves  for  judges  and  lawyei  s.’’ 


Wrong  credit  line 

I 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  olhce  of  Rep.  |ohn  F.  Moss,  chair-  | 

man  of  the  (.overnment  Information  subcommittee,  that  the  new  j 

Freedom  cjf  information  .\ct  “appears  to  be  working  reasonalily  Avell.’’  | 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  .Act  there  were  .HI  court 
cases  filed  against  the  goAernment  for  allegedly  Avithholcling  infoi- 
mation.  In  six  of  the  11  cases  completed  the  first  year,  the  goAcrti- 
ment  Avas  upheld,  which  all  goes  to  proAc*  you  win  some  and  lose  some. 

Hut  if  the  Act  did  not  exist  there  would  have  been  no  chance  lor  a 
“Avin”  of  any  kind. 

We  object,  however,  to  the  language  of  the  Moss  report  in  stating  ^ 

that  “journalists  considered  among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  j 

law,  report  bureaucratic  barriers  to  information  are  noticeably  being 
lifted.’’ 

It  must  base  been  a  bureaucratic  slip  of  the  typewriter,  Ijecause 
the  Act  Avas  passc*tl  after  considerable  effort  by  Rep.  Nfoss  and  others 
to  help  protect  the  peoples’  right  to  know  what  their  government  is 
doing,  ft  Avasn’t  passed  to  lienelit  journalists  who  are  merely  the 
transmission  belts  for  the  information  the  people  should  be  getting  i 

Aohintarily  from  their  go\ernment  but  which,  too  often,  they  are 
iK-iiig  denied.  j 
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SDX  RESOLUTIONS 

Sitjma  Delta  Chi’s  1968  convention  did 
not  “accredit”  representatives  of  the  “un¬ 
derground  press”  to  its  1969  convention. 
(E&P,  November  30).  The  resolution 
adopted  at  the  society's  annual  business 
meeting  in  Atlanta  recommended  that  the 
1969  convention  planning  committee 
“make  every  effort  to  get  underground  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  form  of  one  or  several 
speakers  from  the  underground  press,  or 
at  an  open  panel  discussion  including 
members  of  the  undergrtiund  press.” 

The  resolution  recognized  that  “various 
member  newspapers  of  the  underground 
press  have  become  a  significant  entity  to 
be  reikoned  with  on  many  college  cam¬ 
puses  and  in  many  major  cities.” 

■Another  resolution,  which  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted,  concerned  the  college 
press.  The  exact  “he  it  resolved”  language 

follows: 

“That  Sigma  Delta  Chi  reaffirm  its  op¬ 
position  f(»  censorship  in  any  form  of  any 
language  or  expression  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  free  reporting  of  news  (tn  either  col¬ 
lege  campus  or  in  professional  media,  and 
that  Sinma  Delta  Chi  urge  upon  editors 
the  highest  professional  judgment  and  re- 
sponsihility  in  determining  good  taste  in 
journalism."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Rl'ssel  E.  Hikst 

Executive  «»lficer. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi, 

Chicago.  Illinois 


■HOW  DOES  ONE  HANDLE  NON  MILITANT  MINORITIES?’ 

Oliphant,  Denver  Post-Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


CONCERNED 

papers  ai 

We  look  at  your  story  of  the  Sigma  news 

Delta  Chi  convention  with  disbelief.  Can  Televisioi 

reporter  Luther  Huston  be  right  when  he  truth  is  n 
reports  that  SDX  apparently  gave  com-  perceptioi 
plete  sanction  to  the  “campus  press”  to  let  ont  the  tr 

anything  goi  \  think 

Can  we  believe  that  professional  mem-  he  pnt  in 

hers  of  SDX  really  think  faculty,  adminis-  ism  as 

trators  and  trustees  «tf  universities  have  papers  ht 

no  husiness  whatsoever  in  the  heavily  suh-  True,  C 

sidized  college  press?  Gov.  Fore 

Is  it  true  that  some  SDXers  really  be-  this  fact, 

lieve  obscenities  have  a  place  in  news  midwest  1 

columns?  Brickhi 

Does  SDX  really  hold  that  the  bent  of  from  all  i 
many  college  “newspapers”  to  “influence  Noneth 

the  student  mind”  is  more  important  than,  has  no  ci 

first,  reporting  the  news:  second,  com-  journalisr 

menling  on  it  with  dignity?  driving,  1 

Can  we  believe  that  SDX,  or  any  SDX 
member,  really  thinks  criticism  of  college  Professor 

administrations  can  not  be  expressed  ex-  Western 
cept  at  the  expense  of  truth?  Macomb, 

Come  on  now,  SDX  or  E&P.  One  of  you 
is  wrong.  Can  it  be  that  our  fellow  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  members  of  SDX  condone  j 

the  excesses  of  the  campus  press  to  the 
point  of  recognizing  editors  of  under-  Three 

ground  press  publications?  Where  is  our  Dancey,  « 

code  of  standards?  Where  is  profession-  nal  Star, 

alism?  himself  ft 

Nokl  Di  erden  ments  in 

Ken  B.  Kizek  hatted  .9f 

Roheht  W.  Topping  immodest 

VI.  Lafayette,  Ind.  .Appare 

editor  Sc  publisher  for  December  14,  1968 


CHICAGO’S  P.4PERS 

\A  riting  on  this  LSOth  birthday  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  I  would  like  to  salute  the 
major  papers  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  No 
city  is  better  served  by  printed  journalism. 

Television  has  its  place,  hut  unbiased 
reporting,  presenting  both  sides,  getting  at 
the  guts  of  the  meaning  are  not  in  the  TV 
hag. 

1  read  all  the  Chicago  newspapers  and 
many  downstate  papers  and  I  watch  tele¬ 
vision— and  I  am  vitally  concerned  with 
the  antics  of  students  coast  to  coast. 

1  think  I  know  better  what  happened  in 
Chicago  because  of  the  newspapers.  I 
think  that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  news- 
papers  and  tv  to  find  out  what  happened, 
the  newspapers  are  absolutely  required. 
Television  is  fabulous,  intoxicating — but 
truth  is  not  to  be  found  there.  It  takes  the 
perception  of  a  writing  reporter  to  root 
out  the  truth. 

I  think  one  of  the  Chicago  papers  can 
he  put  in  the  records  of  .American  journal¬ 
ism  as  the  greatest.  But  all  Chicago 
papers  have  done  themselves  proud. 

True,  Chicago  is  a  target  for  critics,  but 
Gov.  Ford  writing  in  the  1850“s  bemoaned 
this  fact,  and  furnished  counsel,  that  the 
midwest  has  its  undying  critics. 

Brickbats  are  coming  at  our  great  city 
from  all  directions. 

Nonetheless,  this  city  from  where  I  sit 
has  no  credibility  gap  because  of  printed 
journalism — and  a  history  of  combative, 
driving,  hardnosed  newspapering. 

Reef  Waldrec 

Professor  (Journalism), 

Western  Illinois  University, 

Macomb,  Illinois 


PICKING  A  LOSER 

Three  rousing  cheers  for  Charles 
Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  (III.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  who  seems  right  pleased  with 
himself  for  “a  clean  sweep  on  our  endorse¬ 
ments  in  the  recent  election.”  And  he’s 
batted  .900  on  this  since  19.S6,  he  says  not 
immodestly. 

.Apparently  the  name  of  the  game 


Brother  Dancey  plays  is  “pick  the  winner.” 
Funny,  we  had  always  thought  it  was  pick 
the  guy  who  would  do  the  best  job.  In  our 
recent  issue  we  backed  a  referendum  ques¬ 
tion  strongly,  even  though  we  were  sure  it 
would  lo.se. 

Roger  B.  Farquhar 
Montgomery  County  Sentinel, 

Rockville,  Md. 


MISPRINT 

Reference  is  made  to  your  November 
30th  issue. 

I  do  not  know  what  St.  Catherine  (Ky.) 
Junior  College  publishes,  but  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  Mississippi,  it  is  The 
Student  Printz. 

Roy  Haines 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi,  Hattiesburg. 


Short  Takes 

The  Guardian  .  .  .  celebrated  its  20th 
year  as  a  journalistic  barometer  of  the 
nation’s  radical  storms,  convinced  that 
the  turbulence  of  the  New  Left  guar¬ 
antees  the  weekly  a  healthy  furniture. — 
New  York  Timee. 

•  *  * 

The  game  started  when  the  roosters 
from  each  team  were  introduced  to  the 
spectators. — Nassau  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

In  announcing  a  new  system  for 
answering  mail  sent  to  the  governor’s 
office,  he  said  letters  “shall  not  contain 
any  typograpyical  or  spelling  errors.” — 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Space  planners  are  seriously  concerned 
that  the  common  cold  or  Honk  Kong  flu 
might  set  back  plans. — Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News. 

*  •  * 

Masters’  anthology  is  a  collection  of 
verse  which  tells  of  life  in  Spoon  River 
in  the  epitaphs  of  the  people  who  were 
buried  in  the  cemetery  where  Masters 
had  lived  as  a  boy. — Suffolk  (  N.  Y.)  Sun. 


■dm 
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“Addition  of  The  Times  wire  has 
forced  us  to  use  our  desk 
power  more  efficiently.  There’s 
more  weighing,  more  judging, 
more  decision  making.  But 
there’s  also  more  satisfaction  in 
the  end  product,  more  service 
to  our  readers.” 


“The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  is  our  third  wire. 
We  bought  it  as 
a  supplementary  service. 

Yet  it  gives  us  front  page 
copy  regularly  —  often  even 
taking  the  lead  position.” 

Alton  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  Publisher 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 


William  M.  Wasmann,  Managing  Editor 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times,  subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. ..by  mail  or  wire.  For 
availability  and  rates,  call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service,  229 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-7088. 


Wdrren  m  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

'Why  can't  you  wait  'til  I  leave  before  you  start  cleaning  up7‘ 


Sanders  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
'It's  a  bird!  It's  a  plane!  No!  It's  Super  Press  Agent!' 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


I  Reporters  score  a  beat 
on  Nixon’s  news  special 


The  incoming  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  tried  a  “news  spectacu¬ 
lar”  on  television  in  prime  time 
on  Wednesday  (December  11) 
but  it  turned  out  to  Ite  only  an 
overnight  rewrite  job  as  far  as 
the  news  media  were  concerned. 

If  a  serious  effort  were  made 
to  shield  President-elect  Richard 
.M,  Nixon’s  12  Cabinet  ap¬ 
pointees  from  premature  pub¬ 
licity,  the  reporters  who  usually 
rely  on  “reliable  sources”  made 
a  mockery  of  the  whole  thing. 
There  were  no  surprises  when 
Nixon  introduced  the  Cabinet 
members  from  Washington  l)e- 
fore  a  nationwide  tv  audience 
at  10  p.m. 

Two  notable  coups  were  scored 
by  the  press  corps  in  the  days 
just  l*efore  the  Nixon  people 
arranged  for  the  full-scale  tele¬ 
vision  presentation.  Over  the 
past  weekend,  Rowland  Evans 
and  Roliert  Novak  laid  claim  to 
a  scoop  on  their  “appointment” 
of  Repr.  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Wis¬ 
consin  Republican,  as  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  .Associated  Press  followed 
with  a  “lieat”  of  its  own  on  the 
selection  of  William  P.  Rogers, 


New  York  attorney,  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  story,  under 
a  Washington  dateline,  said  “it 
was  learned  today”  that  the 
President-elect  had  selected 
Rogers  for  the  high  post. 

By  coincidence,  Rogers  de¬ 
fended  the  .AP  successfully 
against  al)out  $70  million  of  libel 
claims  filed  by  former  Gen.  Ed¬ 
win  Walker  who  objected  to  .AP 
stories  about  his  participation  in 
the  fracas  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  several  years  ago. 
Rogers  also  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.  and  also  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company. 
He  was  .Attorney  General  in 
President  Eisenhower’s  Cabinet. 

Although  there  was  still  spec¬ 
ulation  in  the  press  as  to  some 
appointments,  the  New  York 
Times  on  Wednesday  morning 
published  the  exact  list. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce-Designate, 
faces  the  prospect  of  being 
dubbed  the  man  w’hom  Nixon 
didn’t  mention  by  name  in  his 
rundown  of  the  achievements  of 
those  selected  for  the  cabinet 
because  of  their  ‘‘extra  dimen¬ 


sion.”  But  everyone  could 
guess  it  was  Stans,  seated  in 
the  cabinet  row,  whom  Nixon 
meant  when  he  referred  to  the 
former  director  of  the  budget 
in  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  12,  the  only  man 
other  than  Rogers  who  has  a 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  He 
owned  an  interest  in  two  news¬ 
papers — the  Malden  Xews  and 
the  Medford  Mercury — until 
about  a  year  after  he  was  Gov¬ 
ernor.  According  to  David 
Brickman,  co-publisher,  the 
governor  sold  his  one-seventh 
interest  in  1961  because  the 
newspapers  severely  criticized 
his  policies  and  “word  was 
getting  around  that  you  could 
find  out  what  Volpe  was  really 
like  by  reading  his  newspapers.” 

Before  he  presented  the  cab¬ 
inet  group,  Nixon  took  occasion 
to  knock  down  one  story  that 
was  current  in  the  day’s  news¬ 
papers — that  he  might  not  re¬ 
appoint  Walter  Washington, 
the  Negro  mayor  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  He  praised  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  was  among  the  group 
on  camera,  and  said  he  intended 


to  renominate  him  for  mayor. 

Approaching  the  main  event, 
Nixon  assured  his  audience  that 
he  would  not  go  into  biograph¬ 
ical  detail  on  each  of  the  ap¬ 
pointees.  “You  can  read  your 
m''ming  newspapers  for  all 
that,”  he  suggested. 

Again  toward  the  end  of  the 
program,  the  President-Elect 
had  a  comment  about  the  press. 
He  advised  the  wives  of  the 
men  in  his  administration  that 
they  will  encounter  some  of  the 
heartaches  of  living  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital,  such  as  critical 
editorials  and  “a  Herblock  car¬ 
toon.” 

During  the  afternoon  Nixon 
had  jokingly  told  newsmen  he 
was  merely  going  to  confirm 
the  cabinet  they  had  picked  for 
him.  And  for  the  speculators 
in  the  news  corps,  whose  predic¬ 
tions  were  the  correct  ones,  the 
old  adage  that  “no  news  is  good 
news”  was  a  cheering  thought. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of 
communications  in  the  Nixon 
government,  had  said  on  “Meet 
the  Press”  on  Sunday  that  most 
of  the  Cabinet  choices  had  been 
pinned  down  but  none  would  be 
announced  until  all  were  intro¬ 
duced  together.  This  procedure 
was  the  first  departure  by  the 
new  President  from  custom,  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Ofllllictt  Co.  Nixon 

asks  listing 
on  big  hoard  'i„u,  p„ 


R<*<  hi;st.;u,  New  York  pointments  from  day  to  day 
The  (lannett  Company  Inc.  Prior  to  the  Inauguration, 
has  filed  application  for  listing  The  Nixon  headquarters  at 
of  its  shares  on  the  New  York  the  Pierre  Hotel  in  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  it  was  an-  City  had  confined  its  news  re¬ 
nounced  Thursday  (Dec.  12)  by  loa.ses,  via  Ron  Ziegler,  occa- 
Paul  Miller,  pi^esident.  *  .“lionally  Nixon,  himself,  to  other 

The  Iward  of  directors  ap-  high-level  ai)pointments,  such  as 
proved  a  quarterly  dividend  of  a(lvisers  to  the  President  on 
16'4  cents  per  .share,  payable  science,  economics,  urban  affairs, 
January  2  to  stockholders  of  ‘^tc. 
recortl  on  l)eceml)er  13.  .. 

Miller  announced  that  Dr.  ‘  ‘  M«r<  .ir> 

Homer  Babbidge,  president  of  A  White  House  policy  of  full 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  news  access  is  planned,  Cali- 
Bruce  F.  Olson,  chairman  of  the  fornia’s  Lieut.  Gov.  Rol)ert  H. 
board  of  Sund.strand  Corp.,  Finch  told  the  California  Press 
Rockford,  Ill.,  had  lieen  electecl  Association  at  San  Francisco 
to  the  l)oard  of  trustees  of  the  Decemlier  6.  He  will  be  Secre- 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Foundation,  tary  of  Health,  Education  and 
In  addition.  Miller  announced  Welfare, 
that  Rol)ert  R.  Eckert,  vicepresi-  He  said  Nixon  feels  strongly 
dent  and  secretary  and  publisher  that  there  shall  l)e  no  “in”  group 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  of  columnists  or  individual  news- 
had  l)een  elected  jjresident  of  papers.  In  this  connection.  Finch 
Hartford  Times  Inc.,  a  Gannett  declared,  there  is  a  school  of 
Company  subsidiary.  thought  that  l)elieves  a  Presi- 

Eckert,  who  retains  his  posi-  dent  cannot  run  the  country 
tion  as  publisher,  succeeds  without  the  support  of  the  \ew 
Miller  as  jjresident.  York  Times. 

Philip  T.  Gialanella,  director  Referring  to  Klein  as  “minis- 
of  operations  and  assistant  sec-  ter  of  information,”  Finch  ex- 
retary  of  the  Times  company,  plained  that  his  role  will  be  to 
had  been  made  vicepresident  and  insure  access  by  newsmen  to  all 
secretary  of  that  comi)any.  departments  in  the  executive 

•  branch  of  government  but  he 

Plant  cleillOllHlration  ^'“J^itely  not  have  veto  or 

t,  .  *  censorship  power  over  depart- 

A.\  KANCisco  ,. pipages  of  infoi-mation. 

San  Francisco  State  College  Echoing  these  remarks,  Klein 
demonstrators  marched  around  reiterated  on  the  NBC  tv  show 
the  building  occupied  by  the  San  that  he  didn’t  take  the  job  of 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Director  of  Communications — a 
Sayi  Francisco  Chronicle  follow-  new  one  in  the  federal  govern¬ 
ing  a  city  hall  plaza  mass  meet-  ment — to  lie  a  censor.  Told  that 
ing  December  7.  Supporters  of  there  was  already  a  suspicion  in 
the  campus  strike  movement  the  press  corps  that  he  would 
protested  news  coverage  by  the  ration  or  censor  the  news,  Klein 
two  dailies.  replied  that  “nothing  was  more 

•  opposite  to  his  intention.” 

1  Rather,  he  insisted,  he  would  do 

I  Ilbll^her  Killed  everything  he  could  to  stimulate 

Sa.v  Fra.vc’i.sco  the  flow  of  information  from  the 
Ardle  C.  Pierce,  .58,  editor  and  povernment. 

Jiublisher  of  the  Rio  Vista  Would  he  actually  supervise 
(Calif.)  River  Sews  Herald,  the  many  information  officers  in 
was  killed  when  run  down  bv  the  government?  Klein  observed 
an  automobile  while  crossing  a  that  perhaps  there  are  too  many 
sti-eet  here  December  6.  He  had  ■‘'“^’h  people.  His  main  concern, 
<ielaye<i  his  return  home  follow-  he  added,  would  l>e  the  Cabinet 
ing  the  California  Press  Asso-  officers  and  he  would  try  to  coor- 
ciation  Conference  becau.se  of  Jinate  and  correlate  their  news 
fog.  relea.ses  rather  than  diiect  them. 

_  Favtu-s  one-goal  svsleni 

(.in  iilator  Retirees  , .  .  *  *  , 

It  would  r)e  a  great  mi.stake, 

Cleveland  Klein  said,  to  try  to  have  the 
John  V.  Moll,  circulation  man-  government  speak  with  one  voice 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  but  he  favored  a  system  in  which 
retired.  He  was  appointed  cir-  a  variety  of  voices  speaks  to  one 
culation  manager  in  1966.  He  goal.  Truth  is  his  standard,  the 
served  the  Press  for  40  years.  former  San  Diego  Tribune  edi- 


Taylof  'n  t‘'e  Dallas  Times-Herald 


official  interpreter  for  Spiro. 


tor  said  again,  drawing  a  con-  services.  In  a  letter  he  writes; 
tra.st  with  the  principle  that  the  “If  we  are  to  develop  a  more 
gov'ernment  has  a  right  to  lie.  free  flow  of  news  from  all  de- 
There  will  l)e  more  news  con-  partments  of  government  we  will 
ferences  with  members  of  the  need  to  offer  to  the  various  Cab- 
Cabinet  and  the  newsmen  will  inet  officers  a  choice  of  people 
see  the  President  a  lot,  Klein  of  top  strength.” 
said.  Howev'er,  he  advised,  there  The  quest,  he  goes  on,  is  not 
is  no  present  plan  to  hav’e  Nixon  limited  by  the  political  affiliation, 
meet  the  press  on  any  regular  race  or  religion  of  candidates, 
.schedule.  “There  will  be  various  The  search  is  for  “exceptional, 
kinds  of  news  conferences;  some  talented  people — some  of  whom 
of  them  on  television,”  Klein  probably  are  now  working  in  the 
piomised.  press  and  broadcasting  fields — 

who  can  dedicate  themselves  to 
Principals  invited  improving  this  most  important 

To  assist  him  in  carrying  out  ^‘^"ftion  of  our  governnient  ” 
the  program  he  has  in  mind,  additions  o  ^ 

Klein  said  he  was  inviting  prin-  House  staff  were  announced  by 
cipals  from  all  of  the  press  Ziegler,  the  former  Calif orn  a 
groups  (American  Society  of  advertising  man  who  is  press 

Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma  Delta  oo**'xt  v^rV 

Chi,  .AsLiated  Press  Managing  ^  iH>am  Safire,  .18  New  Aork 
Editors,  etc.)  to  meet  with  him  public  relations  practitioner  who 
IWmber  18  for  an  informal  'vas  a  special  assistent  to  Nixon 
di.scussion  of  the  problems  that  the  campaign  He  joins  Ray- 
have  concerned  the  various  free-  \  Patrick 

dom  of  information  committees.  Buchanan  on  the  speech- 

He  is  a  former  director  of  anting  desk 

...  Roliert  J.  Brown,  33,  of  High 

ASNL  and  has  lieen  active  on  ^  ^ 

several  Fol  committees.  campaign.  A  Negro,  he  will 

Klein  also  has  .solicited  advice  have  primary  responsibility  for 
from  friends  in  the  news  indus-  pushing  the  new  President’s 
try  on  staffing  the  information  “black  capitalism”  programs. 


Daily  on  offset  in  plant 
15  miles  from  home  city 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

I  The  I’nion-Star  now  is  l)einK 
jninted  on  offset  presses  in 
All)any — 15  miles  away — by  its 
new  owner,  Clarity  Publishing 
Inc. 

The  118-year-ol(l  afternoon 
daily  (circulation  .31,320)  was 
ac<iuired  Decenil)er  10  by 
Thomas  A.  Clemente,  president 
of  Clarity,  from  RKO  General 
Inc.  The  new  publishing  firm 
I  prints  several  Catholic  diocesan 
newspapers  and  trade  union  pub¬ 
lications. 

Clemente  said  the  i)roduction 
equipment  in  the  Union-Star 
>  plant  is  up  for  sale  and  that  he 
has  no  i)lans  to  install  new 
e(iuii)ment  there  after  the  dis¬ 
mantling  operation  is  completed, 
‘j  He  said  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  department  staffs  will  l)e 
all  that  remain  in  the  building, 
which  is  under  a  lease  held  by  a 
bank.  Clemente  as.sumed  the 
mortgage  as  part  of  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Neither  parties  would  disclose 
the  purchase  price.  William 
Westerman,  an  official  for  RKO 
who  handled  the  sale  for  his 
company,  .said  the  newspaper 
was  sold  l)ecause  “it  was  losing 
money.”  He  said  that  RKO, 
which  had  operated  the  paper 
as  a  division  since  February, 
lihiT,  when  it  acquired  100% 


Montgomery,  .\la. 

The  Southern  Courier,  a 
regional  weekly  newspaper  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  civil 
rights  news,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  this  week. 

•An  editorial  by  the  editor, 
Michael  S.  Lottman,  said  a  lack 
of  funds  was  the  main  reason 
for  halting  publication  of  the 
3'2-year-old  newspaper. 

“We  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  our  money  is  almost  gone, 
and  that  we  have  t)een  unable 
to  line  uj)  ade(|uate  support  for 
the  coming  year,”  the  editorial 
said.  “The  chances  are  slim  that 
we  will  ever  l  esume  publishing.” 

•Although  a  lack  of  finances 
was  the  primary  reason  for  sus¬ 
pension,  the  editorial  said  a 
growing  sense  of  futility  was  a 
significant  factor  in  the  decision. 

“.A  newspaper  is  powerless 
against  this  official  and  nation¬ 
wide  indifference,”  it  said. 

In  an  inteiwiew,  Lottman 
stated:  “It  just  doesn’t  really 
appear  that  we’re  getting  much 


interest,  had  no  plans  to  get 
back  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  The  corporation  also  owns 
television  and  radio  stations. 

The  Union-Star  was  the  first 
and  only  newspaper  owned  by 
RKO.  It  purchased  48%  stock 
interest  in  the  newspaper  in 
March,  1905,  from  K&M  Pub- 
li.shing  Co.  K&M,  which  also 
publi.shed  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
HernhJ-Xewsi  (now  o\vned  by 
Rali)h  Inger.soll),  was  headed  at 
the  time  by  Frank  Miller  Jr., 
former  president  of  Kelly-Smith 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives, 
which  had  merged  with  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley  to  form  Stor>' 
&  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 

Under  RKO  ownership  the 
paper  underwent  minor  change. 
In  January,  1908,  it  adopted  a 
“New  Look”  and  a  shortened 
name.  Instead  of  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  it  became  the 
L'nion-Star  and  headlines  were 
set  downstyle  in  Bodoni  Bold 
typeface. 

Michael  M.  Pennock.  nublisher 
of  the  Union-Star  for  3*2  years, 
said  he  had  resigned,  effective 
Deceml)er  10.  He  would  not  dis¬ 
cuss  his  plans.  He  said  F.  R. 
Hollendonner  was  staying  on  as 
editor  under  the  new  ownership. 

Schenectady  is  also  serv’ed  by 
the  morning  Gazette,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  55,000. 


done.  You  can  expose  things 
until  you  are  blue  in  the  face 
and  it  hardly  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence.” 

“.At  first  is  was  possible  to  do 
something,”  he  said.  “When  we 
reported  that  a  guy  got  knocked 
in  the  head,  people  would  get 
alarmed.  But  after  you  report  it 
a  hundred  times,  they  become 
indifferent. 

“People  are  just  getting  hard¬ 
ened  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  discrimination,”  the  27-year- 
old  former  Chicago  Daily  Newn 
l  eporter  added. 

Lottman  said  the  average 
weekly  press  run  during  the  final 
months  was  alwut  20,000.  The 
newspaper  was  supported  pri¬ 
marily  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

The  Courier  was  founded  July 
1(5,  1965,  by  a  group  of  former 
Harvard  University  students  to 
cover  civil  rights  news  in  the 
South.  The  staff,  mainly  Negro 
now,  is  scattered  in  14  cities  in 
.Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia. 


Mrs.  Carr  is  director 
of  women’s  services 

Hazel  D.  Carr  has  I)een  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  women’s 
ser\dces  at  the  Rowland  Com- 
j)any,  public  relations  agency. 
.Mrs.  Carr  was  assistant  women’s 
editor  of  the  Ronton  Record- 
Ameriran  and  Sunday  Adver- 
tiner  for  four  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Rowland  Company  in 
June,  1967.  A  native  of  England, 
she  previously  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  England. 

• 

Dallas  News 
to  purchase 
Beaumont  tv 

A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
Xeu's,  has  reached  agreement  to 
buy  television  station  KFDM 
(channel  6)  at  Beaumont,  Texas, 
from  Beaumont  Broadcasting 
Corp.  The  price  is  $5.5  million, 
according  to  Joe  M.  Dealey, 
Belo  president. 

Three  months  ago  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale  of  KFDM  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  was  cancelled 
after  the  Depai’tment  of  Justice 
antitrust  division  notified  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  it  would  object  tbe 
transfer  of  the  license  to  the 
newspaper  company. 

The  Belo  Corporation  owns 
WFAA  radio  and  tv  stations  in 
Dallas. 

The  application  for  transfer 
of  license  was  to  he  filed  with 
the  FCC  in  a  few  days. 

Other  transactions  involving 
newspaper  ownership  of  sta¬ 
tions  that  await  FCC  action  in¬ 
clude: 

Purchase  of  KOLD-am-tv  at 
Tucson,  Arizona,  by  Evening 
News  Association  (Detroit 
News)  from  Gene  Autry  and 
associates;  price,  about  $  mil¬ 
lion. 

Purcha.se  of  KOAT-tv  at  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M.  by  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  (St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch)  from  Steinman  .sta¬ 
tion  group  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Price  undisclosed.  The  FCC  ap¬ 
proved  sale  of  KVOA-tv  at 
Tucson  to  Pulitzer  for  $3  mil¬ 
lion  last  July.  Steinman  ac¬ 
quired  Tucson  and  Albuquerque 
stations  five  years  ago  for  $3.2 
million. 

Purchase  of  WIKC  radio  at 
Bogalusa,  La.  by  Milton  Wick 
and  associates  (Bogalusa  Daily 
News)  from  Curt  Siegelin  for 
$237,500. 

Purchase  of  WLEC  radio  at 
Sandusky,  O.  by  RadioOhio  Inc. 
(Columbus  Dispatch)  from 
Cleveland  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
$835,000. 


I  Southern  Courier  ceases; 
i  })ublic  apathy  is  hlamed 


i 
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Judge  allows 
papers’  sale 
to  Gannett 

The  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram  and  related  prop¬ 
erties  will  join  the  Gannett 
Group  early  in  January. 

Purchase  of  the  California 
newspapers  by  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  received  the  approval 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  at 
Los  .Angeles  this  week.  The  for¬ 
mal  closing  for  a  price  of  $17.7 
million  cash,  expected  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  January  3,  will  terminate 
the  government’s  antitrust 
action  against  the  Times  Mirror 
Co. 

District  Judge  Warren  J.  Fer¬ 
guson  ruled  that  the  Times 
Mirror  purchase  of  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  for  $15  million  in  1964 
barred  entr>’  of  competition  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the 
San  Bernardino  market  and 
ordered  Times  Mirror  to  divest 
itself  of  the  properties.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  this  find¬ 
ing. 

Judge  Ferguson  retained 
jurisdiction  over  the  case  pend¬ 
ing  its  approval  of  a  purchaser. 
He  said  this  week  the  “court  is 
convinced  that  Gannett  is  the 
best  possible  purchaser  that  is 
available.” 

The  properties  include  the  Sun 
Company’s  morning  Sun  and 
evening  Telegram,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  sale  of  78,000:  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun-Telegrayn  (80,000),  the 
.Acme  Colorprint  Co.  which 
prints  comic  sections  for  52 
newspapers,  the  Inland  Printing 
and  Engraving  Company,  and 
substantial  real  estate  in  down¬ 
town  San  Bernardino. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  said  he  did  not  plan 
any  major  policy  or  personnel 
changes  at  the  Sun  papers. 

In  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  has  just  sold  television 
station  WREX  (channel  13)  at 
Rockford.  Ill.  for  $6,850,000  to 
Gilmore  Broadcasting  Co.  (E&P, 
Decemlier  7).  Gannett  bought 
the  station  for  $3,600,000  in 
1963,  four  years  before  it 
acquired  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic. 

• 

Record  issue 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
published  Decemlier  1  the  larg¬ 
est  issue  ever  produced  by  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper.  The  Sunday 
Christmas  gift  edition  contained 
524  pages. 
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Dramatic  results 

‘Personal  touch’  tried 
in  road  safety  effort 

lly  Joan  S\»i"arl 


Franklin,  Pa. 

The  “personal  touch”  is  pay¬ 
ing  big  dividends  for  both  news¬ 
men  and  the  Highways  Depart¬ 
ment  as  shown  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  first  news  media  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways. 

“The  pilot  program  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  dramatic  results 
since  the  25  news  representa¬ 
tives  attended  the  meeting  at 
the  Voyager  Inn  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober.  We  intend  to  hold  more 
of  these  seminars,”  reported 
Highways  Secretaiy  Roljert  G. 
Bartlett. 

Men  and  women  from  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  and  television  in 
a  seven-county  area  heard  local 


We  have  the  total  responsibility 
of  all  4:{,()()0  roads  in  the  state, 
and  there  ai’e  priority  projects,” 
emphasized  Robert  Hethering- 
ton.  Public  Information  Direc¬ 
tor. 

Ilurdlials  and  life  jackets 

After  the  luncheon,  newsmen 
from  V'enango,  Mercer,  Law¬ 
rence,  Crawford,  Erie,  Warren, 
and  Forest  counties  climaxed 
the  seminar  by  boarding  a  bus 
and  accomi)anying  Seci’etary 
Bartlett  to  the  Conneaut  Marsh 
l)roject  10  miles  south  of  Mead- 
ville  where  Interstate  7!)  runs 
roughly  parallel  to  U.S.  19  and 
is  .scheduled  for  comjiletion  by 
lOfiO. 


SIGHS 
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SAFETY 
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Bartlett  (at  left) 

answers  a  question  asiced  by  James  B.  Stevenson,  publisher  of  the 
Titusville  Herald,  during  news  media  seminar. 


Media  donate  $300  million 
to  Ad  Council  campaigns 


highway  officials  in  District  1-0 
explain  their  purjMKses,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  1909  projects  during 
a  morning  s(*.ssion. 

Beller  than  IiuihIuuIs 

“I  think  that  this  seminar 
was  very  much  of  a  success  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  us  newsmen  much 
better  information  than  we  can 
get  from  news  releases.  Officials 
were  there  to  answer  our  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  spot.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  in-depth  man¬ 
ner  that  they  answered  our 
many  questions,”  said  James  B. 
Steven.son,  publisher  of  the  Ti- 
tusi'ille  Herald. 

This  pilot  seminar,  in  addition 
to  the  public  relations  “flying” 
photography  jjroject  to  improve 
photographic  coverage  of  state 
highways  this  fall,  gave  news 
representatives  a  chance  to  hear 
firsthand  Secretary  Bartlett’s 
detailed  account  of  his  highway 
safety  program. 

From  “rumble  strips”  to 
“grooved  pavement  for  lietter 
traction”  to  “box  lieam  guard¬ 
rails”  were  illu.strated  in  his 
slide  presentation  after  the 
luncheon. 

“To  make  Pennsylvania  a 
good  state  highwaywise,  we 
must  have  adequate  financing 
jilus  cfMiperation  on  the  jiublic’s 
jiart.  You  news  rejiresentatives 
can  help  us  by  explaining  what 
we  are  doing,  what  our  prob¬ 
lems  are,  and  what  we  hope  to 
accomplish,”  explained  Mr. 
Bartlett. 

“You  newsmen  must  get  jieo- 
ple  to  understand  that  the  High¬ 
way  Commission  can  only  put 
programs  on  paper.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assfunbly  finances  them. 


Donning  hardhats  and  life 
jackets,  newsmen  inspected  the 
.S5.f)  million-dollar  project  while 
they  watched  a  piledriver  ham¬ 
mer  200-foot  casings  into  the 
swamj)  that  has  defied  man, 
lieast,  and  highway  engineers 
until  the  Dravo  Conqiany,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  cut  a  l()-foot  gulley  into 
the  marsh  to  float  construction 
ecjuipment  on  jiontoons. 

'I'hat  personal  contact  pro¬ 
duces  results  is  illustrated  by 
■lames  W.  MacMurray,  editor  of 
the  JeffeiHovian  Democrat, 
Brookville,  Pa. 

“There  is  tiotlihi<f  that  a  re- 
norter  or  editor  appreciates 
more  than  a  little  personal  at¬ 
tention,”  he  observed  referring 
to  the  flying  photography  pro¬ 
gram  mentioned  earlier. 

“The  flying  photography  proj¬ 
ect  gives  an  editor  a  more  com- 
pi’ehensive  understanding  of 
roads  as  they  are  lieing  built. 
One  of  the  most  confusing 
things  is  to  stand  in  the  middle 
of  an  unfinished  cloverleaf. 
F'rom  the  air,  it  all  makes 
sense,”  he  added. 

George  Waylonis,  associate 
editor  of  the  DuHom  Courier- 
ExprenK,  who  made  a  45-minute 
air  tour  of  the  Allegheny  River 
Bridge  and  the  P'alls  Creek 
area,  veiified  that  opinion. 

• 

Knox  iiia^aziiio 

.Anciiukauk 

RolK'rt  G.  Knox,  formerly  busi- 
ne.ss-financial  editoi’  of  the 
Atirlioraf/e  Daily  Timex,  has 
l»een  named  editor  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  Alaxka  Di- 
(laxtry.  He  has  l)een  in  the  news 
field  in  .Alaska  since  1951. 


“It  was  the  busiest  and  big¬ 
gest  year,”  says  the  .Advertising 
Council  in  reporting  that  media 
broke  all  peace-time  records  by 
donating  an  estimated  volume 
of  space  and  time  of  $229,200,000 
during  19C8  for  24  jiublic  service 
campaigns. 

Through  the  .American  As.so- 
ciation  of  .Advertising  .Agencies, 
22  advertising  agencies  volun¬ 
teered  thou.sands  of  manhours 
of  talent  to  create  the  ad  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  campaigns.  On  a 
commission  basis  alone,  the  Ad 
Council  figures  the  ad  agencies 
contributed  $52,800,000  to  the 
“investment  for  social  profit.” 

The  Public  Service  Committee 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  is  cited 
in  the  Council’s  annual  report 
as  l)eing  “immensely  valuable” 
in  its  role  as  a  distributor  of 
Council  campaigns  to  meml)er 
newspapers. 

Through  the  IN.AE  Plan,  the 
Council’s  annual  report  notes, 
more  than  700  daily  newspapers 
supported  the  Peace  Corps,  Traf¬ 
fic  Safety,  Forest  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Help  Prevent  Crime 
with  a  13-week  series  of  200-line 
ads — more  than  18,000  ads  in 
all,  and  more  than  4  million 
lines  of  space. 

Under  the  Newspaper  Cooper¬ 
ation  Plan,  administered  by  the 
.Ad  Council,  “hundreds  of  <lailies 
and  weeklies  carried  small-space 
(OO-line  size)  ads  every  two 
weeks.”  A  total  of  10  major 
campaigns  were  assisted  by 
3,00()  ads  in  nearly  400,000  lines 
of  donated  space. 

The  campaigns  conducted  by 
the  Council  for  both  private 
organizations  and  government 
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agencies  ranged  from  .Aid  to 
Higher  Education  to  ZIP  Code. 

The  10  most  popular  cam- 
])aigns  in  newspapers,  based  on 
linage  donated,  were:  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds,  Traffic  Safety, 
Red  Cioss,  Religion  in  .Amer¬ 
ican  Life,  Forest  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion,  Help  Prevent  Crime,  Peace 
Corps,  ZIP  Code,  Keep  .America 
Beautiful  and  Continue  Your 
Education. 

The  Council  was  unable  to 
give  a  breakdown  at  this  time 
on  the  dollar  value  of  space 
donated  by  newspapers  during 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June 
30,  1908.  However,  Maxwell 

Fox,  public  relations  director, 
.said  that  for  the  1900-67  fiscal 
year  the  amount  was  estimated 
to  l)e  $20,225,000  as  compared 
with  a  little  over  $15  million  for 
1905-60.  The  amount  is  expected 
to  l)e  as  high  this  time,  he  said. 

Sjiecial  emphasis  is  given  in 
the  annual  report  to  four  cam¬ 
paigns  the  Council  launched 
during  1908  to  enlist  citizens 
and  corporate  action  in  the 
urban,  racial  crisis.  These  were, 
“Crisis  in  Our  Cities,”  “Youth 
Opjtortunity,”  the  JOBS  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  National  .Alliance 
of  Businessmen  and  the  “F'or 
God’s  Sake  Do  Something”  jiro- 
gram  for  Religion. 

• 

M.E.  I«i  retire 

Gi’ELiMi,  Ont. 

Joseph  Collins,  a  staff  meml)er 
of  (iaelitli  Mercury  since  1920 
and  managing  editor  of  the  daily 
newspaper  for  the  last  15  years, 
will  retire  Decemlier  31.  He 
joined  the  .Mercury  as  a  cub 
reporter. 
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A.  H.  Sulzberger,  77, 
Times  chairman,  dies 


A  few  hours  after  he  had  cele¬ 
brated  the  both  anniversary  of 
his  association  with  the  Xeiv 
York  Tiiiien,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
berper,  chairman  of  the  Iward 
of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  died  in  his  sleep  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  December  11. 

He  was  77  years  old. 

Meml)ers  of  the  .30-Year  Club 
— more  than  800  stronp — had 
planned  to  present  a  50-year 
pold  watch  to  Mr.  Sulzlierper 
some  day  this  week.  He  died  at 
his  home  at  1115  Fifth  Avenue. 

At  his  bedside  were  his  wife, 
the  former  Iphipene  B.  Ochs, 
and  several  members  of  the 
family. 

The  four  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sulzberper  who  inherited 
the  Times  in  the  will  of  their 
grandfather,  the  late  Adolph  S. 

Ochs  are:  Mrs.  Andrew  Heis- 
kell  of  New  York,  the  former 
Marian  Sulzberger  Dryfoos; 

Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzberger  Golden  of 
Chattanooga,  publisher  of  the 
Chnttnnoofja  Timen  and  Post; 

Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cohe  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  the  former  Judith 
Sulzlierger;  and  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times 
since  1963. 

Arthur  H.  Sulzlierger  was  an 
executor  an<l  trustee  of  the  Ochs 
estate,  along  with  Mrs.  Sulz- 
l)erger  and  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
a  nephew  of  Mr.  Ochs.  Recently 
the  trustees  sold  640,000  shares 
of  Class  A  common  stock  for 
about  $34  million.  This  repre¬ 
sented  about  15  percent  of  the 
common.  The  trust  retains  50.8 
percent. 

Mr.  Sulzt)erger,  and  Iphigene 
Ochs  were  married  in  1917  white 
he  was  a  lieutenant  in  fiebt  ar¬ 
tillery.  On  the  urging  of  his 
father-in-law  he  turned  to  the 
publishing  business  and  at  the 
age  of  27  he  went  to  work  in  the 
general  manager’s  office  at  the 
Times.  On  April  8,  Mr.  Ochs 
<lied  and  the  trustees  appointed 
Mr.  Sulzt)erger  to  be  president 
and  publisher. 

F'or  the  next  26  years,  until 
he  chose  his  son-in-law,  Orvil  E. 

Dryfoos,  a  former  investment 
banker,  to  succeed  him,  Mr. 

Sulzl)erger  was  known  to  every¬ 
one  in  the  plant  as  “The  Pub- 
li.sher.”  Nearly  70,  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  stepped  up  to  chairman 
to  leave  the  Times  in  young 
hands.  Mr.  Dryfoos  died  in  1963 
shortly  after  the  114  day  shut¬ 
down  of  New'  York  newspapers 
had  ended. 

This  time  Mr.  Sulzberger  gave 
the  responsibility  of  leading  the 
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Times  to  his  son,  “Punch”  Sulz¬ 
berger.  Although  he  had  been 
partially  incapacitated  by  an 
ailment  suffered  in  Burma  in 
1957,  and  a  later  stroke,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  remained  active  and 
came  to  his  office  regularly  until 
last  August  6.  He  used  a  wheel¬ 
chair  to  get  around. 

The  Times  said  in  its  obituai'y 
that  Mr.  Sulzberger  had  often 
referred  amusingly  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  formula — “work  hard  and 
marry  the  boss’  daughter” — but 
it  wasn’t  that  easy  for  him 
really.  His  idealism  and  insist¬ 
ence  on  full  news  coverage 
credited  with  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  Times  from  465,- 
000  weekday  average  circulation 
in  1935  to  just  over  the  million 
mark  as  of  last  month.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Sunday  paper  has 
gone  from  713,000  to  1,579,000. 

• 

Stuart  List  retires 
as  publisher  Jan.  31 

Chicago 

Stuart  List,  publisher  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Anierienn  will  retire  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  and  Lloyd  Wendt,  edi¬ 
tor,  will  become  publisher, 

Wendt  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago’s  .American 
Publishing  Company,  a  post 
which  List  also  held. 

Luke  P.  Carroll,  managing 
editor,  liecomes  editor  of  the 
.American.  Recently  he  has  been 
associate  editor  and  Wendt  has 
l)een  associate  publisher. 

List,  65,  has  l»een  publisher  of 
the  .American  for  15  years.  He 
will  take  a  full  time  position  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  .Automatic  Retail¬ 
ers  of  .America,  operators  of 
restaurants. 

• 

Morris  buys  paper 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  publisher 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News- 
papeis,  has  purchased  the  Key 
IfV.sf  Citizen  and  the  Artman 
Press  from  Norman  D.  .Artman. 
Morris  is  vicepresident  of  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Corp.  He 
said  .Artman  will  remain  as  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Citizen  here  Bill 
.Matthew  was  the  broker  in  the 
sale, 

Seerelary  Named 

MINNEAI’OLIS 

Dick  Bonneville,  formerly  of 
Red  Owl  Food  Stoi'es  and  Sun 
Newspaper,  has  been  named 
executive  secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 


Guild  on  strike 
at  Canada  daily 

Peterborough,  Ont. 

Wages  are  one  of  the  key 
points  in  dispute  in  the  strike  at 
the  Examiner  by  meml)ers  of 
the  Peterborough  unit  of  the 
Toronto  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
strike  started  November  2. 

The  company  has  offered  a 
three-year  contract  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $125.25  a  week  in  the 
third  year  for  reporters  with 
six  years  experience,  publisher 
W.  J.  Garner  said.  Senior  re¬ 
porters  ai'e  paid  $120  a  week. 

George  Burrett,  one  of  the 
strikers,  said  the  union  was 
asking  for  a  minimum  of  $150  a 
week  for  senior  reporters  in  a 
one-year  contract. 

The  company  has  offered  a 
three-year  contract  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $125.25  a  week  in  the 
third  year  for  reporters  with 
six  years  e.xperience.  .An  assist¬ 
ant  editorial  writer  with  three 
years  experience  as  a  reporter 
would  receive  $133.25. 

Strikers  kept  a  token  picket 
line  outside  the  Examiner  after 
ma.ss  picketing  led  to  several 
arrests. 

The  ICxaminer  has  published 
without  interruption. 

Trouble  broke  out  as  an  esti¬ 
mated  200  students  from  several 
Ontario  universities  joined  the 
picket  line  formed  by  the  20 
striking  workers. 

Editorial  writers  Dermot  Dun- 
woody  and  Hugh  Nagle  joined 
pickets  and  resignations  were 
submitted  by  Eric  O’Higgpns, 
district  editor  whose  wife,  a 
women’s-page  reporter,  has  been 
on  strike  since  the  stoppage 
started,  and  .A1  Porteous,  city 
editor, 

• 

Ciiibl  strike  shuts 
down  San  Juan  Star 

Members  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Newspaper  Guild  called  a  strike 
Saturday  (December  7)  against 
the  San  Juan  Star,  which 
prevented  the  daily  from  pub¬ 
lishing  for  four  days. 

The  guild  contract  expired 
December  1.  In  New  York,  Jack 
Limpert,  spokesman  for  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  on  matters 
pertaining  to  its  newspaper 
properties,  said  the  dispute  is 
over  wages. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Guild,  a  local 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  repre.sents  88  news  and 
advertising  personnel  at  the 
Star,  which  employs  22u. 

The  newspaper  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1959  by  Cowles.  It  is 
the  only  English-language  news¬ 
paper  on  the  island.  It  has  a 
combined  morning  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  61,000. 


Washington 
guild  scale 
goes  to  $260 

WaSHI.N’GTON 

.A  24  percent  pay  increase  for 
editorial  and  commercial  em¬ 
ployes  over  the  next  two  years 
met  unanimous  approval  from 
meml)ers  of  the  Evening  Star 
unit  of  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton  Newspaper  Guild  as  they 
voted  to  accept  a  new  3-year 
contract  with  management  of  the 
Star. 

The  contract,  which  raises  the 
top  minimum  salary  for  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  from  $210  to 
$260  a  week  by  December  1970, 
provides  for  four  general  in¬ 
creases  within  the  first  two  years 
of  the  agreement. 

.An  immediate  8  percent  wage 
will  be  followed  by  a  smaller 
general  increase  in  .April,  an¬ 
other  next  December  and  a  final 
increase  in  December  1970  for  a 
total  of  24  percent  in  the  con¬ 
tract’s  first  two  years. 

The  new  agreement  also  com¬ 
presses  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  reach  the  top  minimum 
salary.  Under  the  old  contract 
six  years  was  required  to  reach 
the  top  minimum  salary,  which 
was  $210.  The  time  span  was 
reduced  to  five  years  with  a 
four-year  period  next  December 
and  three  years  as  of  December 
1970. 

Also  included  in  the  new 
agreement  are  four-week  paid 
vacations  for  employes  who  have 
been  with  the  Star  for  six  years 
as  of  next  May,  and  four  weeks 
for  those  employed  four  years 
beginning  May  1970.  Under  the 
old  contract,  they  received  four- 
week  vacations  after  14  years. 

Employes  now  will  get  three 
weeks  vacation  after  one  year, 
instead  of  after  three  years  as 
in  the  old  contract. 

In  fringe  benefits  under  the 
new  agrreement,  employes  will 
receive  12  cents  a  mile  for  use  of 
their  own  automobiles,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  two  cents  a  mile.  Also, 
management  agreed  to  pay  more 
of  the  cost  of  health  insurance. 

Improvements  in  overtime  pay 
for  working  on  a  regular  day 
off  and  for  out-of-town  assign¬ 
ments  are  also  included  in  the 
new  contract. 

• 

Miners’  kin  aided 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  launched 
a  fund  drive  to  make  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  a  bit  brighter  for 
the  families  of  the  78  coal  min¬ 
ers  lost  in  the  recent  Manning- 
ton,  W.Va.,  mine  disaster. 
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Frustrated  hut  happy  editor 
in  the  far  western  Pacific 


liv  VI’avne  A.  Kiitterliaii^h 


GI'AM 

He  looked  out  the  window  of 
the  jet  707  into  the  dark  blue 
Pacific  far  l>elow.  Then  he  turned 
to  face  his  fellow  i)assenper,  Ed 
Flores,  son  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Guam  Daili/  Xews. 

“What  is  Guam  reuUij  like?” 
he  asked  rather  naively. 

“You’ll  like  the  island,” 
Flores  said,  “but  you  may  find 
it  rather  frustrating.” 

That  was  in  Decemlier,  lyfi."), 
and  these  words  have  long  since 
turned  out  to  Ik*  the  understate¬ 
ment  of  the  year. 

Joe  Murphy  had  just  left  San 
Franciisco  where  for  several 
years  he  had  edited  suburban 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  San 
Jose  area. 

Murphy  said  he  felt  an  ulcer 
coming  on  in  the  pell  mell  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  highly  competitive 
Bay  Area  and,  feeling  the  need 
for  adventure  in  his  soul,  he 
answered  an  ad  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ('hronirle  for  a  managing 
editor’s  position  on  Guam. 

Armed  with  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  degree  in  journalism 
and  a  solid  newspajjer  back¬ 
ground  in  Wisconsin,  Oregon 
and  California,  he  was  hired. 

Now,  three  years  later  and  no 
longer  naive,  Murphy  says  that 
the  first  pei  son  who  asks  where 
th«-  U.S.  Territory  of  Guam  is 
on  report. 

“It’s  a  pleasant  troi)ical  island 
34  miles  long,  four  to  eight 
miles  wide,  and  is  located  in  the 
far  Western  Pacific.  Guam  is 
i^ughly  1. ■)()(•  miles  fiom  no- 
W'hei*e!”  according  to  Murphy. 

Other  inlcrce«ls 

The  Daily  News  is  the  large.st 
(and  at  this  writing  the  only) 
newspaper  on  the  island  and  it 
has  a  daily  paid  circulation  of 
about  y,006. 

Established  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
following  the  retaking  of  Guam 
from  the  Japanese  in  July,  1944, 
the  Daily  News  was  purcha.sed 
by  Joseph  Flores  in  19.52.  Flores, 
a  Guamanian  who  published 
community  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco  before  returning  to 
Guam,  has  been  its  editor  and 
publisher  ever  since. 

Besides  owning  the  newspaper, 
Flores  heads  a  savings  and  loan 
company,  a  finance  company,  has 
recently  built  a  hotel-apartment 
complex,  and  was  the  appointed 
governor  of  Guam  under  the 
Eisenhower  admini.stration. 

Guam,  which  is  the  largest 


Joe  Murphy 

volcanic  island  in  the  Marianas 
chain,  has  a  population  of  nearly 
lOb.OOO.  Broken  down,  about  half 
the  population  is  comjrosed  of 
the  military  and  their  depend¬ 
ents,  Filipino  contract  workers, 
and  Federal  Civil  Ser\’ice 
workers.  Alnmt  4(I,(M(0  are  con¬ 
sidered  “locals,”  or  Guamanians 
who  speak  Indh  English  and 
Chamorro.  The  remainder  are 
transjdanted  business  and  pro- 
fe.ssional  i)eople,  school  teachers 
and  other  Statesiders  working 
for  the  Government  of  Guam. 

Modern  plant 

But  what  usually  comes  as  a 
surjirise  to  many  visiting  fire¬ 
men  to  Guam  is  that  the  Daily 
News  plant  is  (|uite  modern  con¬ 
sidering  the  distance  from  the 
U.S.  Mainland  and  Hawaii. 

The  backbone  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  l)esides  Joe  Murphy,  is  a 
three-unit  Goss  Suburban  offset 
press  and  four  sets  of  F’riden 
Justowriters.  Ecjuipment  also  in¬ 
cludes  headlineis,  cameras,  line- 
casters  and  a  wide  vaiiety  of 
old  but  j)roductive  letterpress 
ecjuipment. 

Nevertheless,  as  Murj)hy  says 
and  this  writer  agrees,  “What 
a  place  to  run  a  newspaper, 
Fiustrations  you  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve!” 

Murjihy  said  part  of  the  prole 
lem  is  the  i.solation  of  the  island. 
“We’re  actually  closer  to  Moscow 
than  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Another  problem  is  the 
.scarcity  of  trained  help  to  run 
a  newsj)a|)er.  And  far  from  least 
is  the  climatic  problem  where 
typewriters  rust  while  you  type 
alone,  and  where  the  moist  trop¬ 
ical  air  hangs  around  the  ma¬ 
chinery  as  well  as  the  people 
running  it. 

“But  take  the  personnel  prol)- 


lem,”  Murphy  said. 

“In  the  three  years  I’ve  been 
out  here  we’ve  sent  back  to  the 
Mainland  and  Hawaii  for  no 
le.ss  than  five  reporters,  none  of 
whom  lasted  much  more  than  a 
year  and  none  of  whom  are  still 
with  us.” 

Murphy  said  he  has  had  Peace 
Corps  drop-outs,  Na\'j'  depend¬ 
ents,  Air  Force  and  Navy  men 
moonlighting,  various  and  sun¬ 
dry  local  people,  wives  and  col¬ 
lege  kids — a  total  of  more  than 
.30  staff  writers  in  a  three-year 
peritxl ! 

Soon  after  Muri)hy  “invaded” 
Guam  he  had,  l)esides  himself  as 
managing  editor,  a  five-man  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

The  hot,  non-airconditioned 
editorial  room  (the  Pacific  Press 
building  is  one  of  the  f<‘w  on 
Guam  not  ai  rconditioned) 
boa.sted  an  associate  editor  w  ho 
also  served  as  editor  of  the 
l)aper’s  Sunday  Territorial  San 
(that  was  this  writer) ;  a  great 
Iwal  gal  who  handled  the 
women’s  pages  and  some  fea¬ 
tures;  a  Mainland  reporter  who 
turned  into  a  lH*achcomber ;  a 
woman  military  dependent  with 
a  journalism  degree;  and  a 
comi>etent  sports  editor. 

Currently  Murphy  is  down  to 
himself  and  one  girl  reporter. 

192  pagch  u  week 

Between  the  two  of  them  they 
))ut  out  a  24-page  tabloid  every 
day  except  Friday,  when  the 
|)aper  usually  jumps  to  40  pages, 
and  Saturday  when  a  balance 
of  editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent  necessitates  32  pages — an 
average  of  192  pages  a  week  in¬ 
cluding  advertising.  (Roughly  a 
50-.50  average.) 

In  the  morning  his  sole  col¬ 
league  edits  some  of  the  AP  wire 
copy  and  makes  up  her  women’s 
pages.  The  witty  managing  edi¬ 
tor  dummies  up  a  few  pages; 
wi’ites  the  heads;  answers  the 
continually  ringing  phones  (cur¬ 
rently  there  are  more  j)hones 
than  staff  and  they  carry  their 
.share  of  crank  calls)  ;  scales 
photos;  and  assigns  his  reporter 
P.M.  stories. 

Then,  while  his  report«>r  is 
covering  her  l)eats  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Murphy  puts  together  the 
sports  pages;  writes  his  daily 
column,  “Pipe  Dreams,”  which 
is  the  first  read  piece  in  the 
Daily  News  and  writes  a  local 
editorial. 

With  these  daily  chores  finally 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


BARNETT  D.  LASCHEVER,  former 
Hartford  Times  reporter,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  new  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Gannett  Group 
daily.  He  returns  after  a  13-year  I 
absence  which  included  service  as  ' 
travel  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Lately  he  was  i 
managing  editor  of  Fodor's  Mod-  j 
ern  Guides,  a  travel  book  company  l 
based  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 


1.1.1.  Meek  lies  eliaii^e 
priMliietioii  system 

Smitiitown,  N.  Y. 

Smithtown  News  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  five  weekly  newsi)apers 
in  Suffolk  County  on  Long 
Island,  has  installed  a  complete 
photo-lithographic  sy.stem. 

Bernard  Paley,  heads  the  com¬ 
pany  that  publishes  the  Smith- 
town  Xewa,  Mid-Island  Xews, 
the  Observer,  Islip  Xews,  and 
Connnack  Xews,  which  have  a 
total  circulation  of  alK)Ut  25,000. 

The  production  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  PhotoTextSetter 
(PTS)  Minlel  2000,  Moi-isawa 
Electra  Phototypesetter  and  a 
two-unit  News  King  web  offset 
press.  The  erjuipment  is  manu¬ 
factured  and  distributed  by 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  a 
division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corpoiation. 

IIS.OOO  an  hour 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
the  five  weeklies  are  printed  on 
the  News  King.  The  papers  are 
printed  in  the  tabloid  format  at 
15,000  co|)ies  an  hour. 

Smithtown  News  al.so  prints 
other  weeklies,  bi-monthlies,  high 
school  and  college  newspapers 
“on  contract.”  Paley  estimated 
that  the  total  numlier  of  copies 
averages  around  30,000  a  week. 

“We  have  Ijeen  able  to  land 
some  new  accounts  l>ecause  of 
the  quality  of  our  typesetting,” 
Paley  said,  pulling  out  a  college 
newspaper  they  recently  printed. 
“The  erlitor  wanted  the  type  set 
in  a  large  size  so  that  it  could 
also  l)e  used  as  a  wall  poster. 
The  type  was  set  at  14  point  on 
the  PTS  2000  and  then  enlarged 
in  the  camera  to  28  point.” 
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If  a  byline  is  clesen’ed  he  gets 
one.  It  reads  “Register  staff 
writer  ” 

He  is  shown  how  to  develop 
feature  stories  and  encouraged 
to  woi’k  them  fully. 

He  carries  a  camera  and  ful¬ 
fills  photo  assignments  under  the 
guidance  of  the  photography  de¬ 
partment  chief. 

He  gets  a  healthy  dose  of  desk 
e.xposure  hy  developing  actual 
I)age  layouts  and  editing  copy  at 
the  direction  of  department  and 
special  page  editors. 

And  bi-weekly,  he  gets  the 
chance  to  listen  and  add  his 
voice  to  the  Register’s  editorial 
board  conferences. 

“We  don’t  turn  out  interns 
who  have  spent  three  months  at 
a  paper  researching  implications 
of  lakeshore  bacteriological 
counts.  They  can  write  report¬ 
ing  dissertations  in  .school,’’  Me- 
zick  says. 

“We  take  students  who  we 
think  have  the  talent,  stamina 
and  determination  to  become 
top-flight  reporters  and  give 
them  the  seasoning  they  need  to 
balance  their  classroom  work — 
the  chance  to  <lo  real,  honest-to- 
go»l  newspapering.” 


Newsroom  interns  are  coached 
one  at  a  time,  all  year  ’round 


Academically,  it’s  called  inte¬ 
gration  into  the  newsroom  oper¬ 
ation.  Peeled  to  city  de.sk  brev¬ 
ity,  that  sjjells  trial  by  fire. 


Bv  Ron  L.  (itifiTinaii 


Jack  Cergol  at  21  knows  a  lot  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
about  pastepots.  He’s  a  news-  practical,  work -the -beat -and - 
paper  intern.  write-it  training  left  a  hell  of  a 

He  ahso  writes  authoritatively  lot  to  be  desired.”  “These  young  people  don’t 

about  state  government,  city  What  have  the  Register  and  just  play  at  reporting — they  do 

schools,  teenybopper  hangups  the  university  come  up  with  that  it,”  Mezick  underscores, 
and  i)eople  in  poverty  they  think  is  better?  One  OU  protege,  fresh  off  the 

He’s  a  new-breed  intem.  Of  prime  importance,  the  pro-  bus,  was  hustled  to  the  court- 

His  gluepot  e.xpertise — unlike  gram  is  year-around.  house  to  help  staff  coverage  of 

that  of  yesterday’s  eager  col-  “Every  summer,  thousamls  of  an  important  county  commission 
legians  who  polished  their  rep-  budding  young  newspeople  pour  hearing. 

ortorial  skills  as  city  room  me-  out  of  schools  and  pound  the  He  did  beautifully,  Johnson 
nials — comes  from  ))asting  up  pavement  trying  to  find  three-  notes  with  pride, 
takes  of  bright  copy  which  have  nionth  jobs  to  get  some  sort  of  Another  developed  much  of 
streamed  from  his  typewriter  work  experience  —  and  some  the  investigation — and  a  .sub- 
un<ier  the  tutelage  of  editors  at  money.  Most  of  them  end  up  in  stantial  share  of  the  copy — for 
the  2.'),b00-circulation  offset  steel  mills,  behind  store  counters  a  major  airport  expansion  .se- 
i\:i\\y  Sanduskj/ Rei/iKter.  or  pumping  gas  because  newspa-  ries. 

Cergol  is  the  fourth  Ohio  L  ni-  pering  can’t  accommodate  them.  Behind  these  success  stories 

versity  journalism  student  serv-  (^od  only  knows  how  much  gootl  is  a  hard-work,  lots-of-atten- 
ing  quarter-year  working  ap-  young  talent  that  should  be  in  tion  formula, 
prenticeships  in  a  professional  training  is  wasted  every  sum-  During  much  of  his  internship, 
development  program  pioneered  mer,”  Mezick  argues.  the  .student  works  daily  news 

jointly  by  the  Register  and  edu-  “Nearly  all  organized  intem-  beats  in  tandem  with  the  ex- 
cators  at  the  Athens,  O.  univer-  ships  have  been  scheduled  in  perienced  reporter. 

summer,  too.  Schools  are  forced  Frequently,  after  satisfying 
‘It  works’  crowding  so  many  kids  initial  style,  slant  and  knowl- 

into  these  programs  that  papers  eilge  requirements,  he  will  work 
“Jack  is  representative  of  the  find  they  have  no  time  to  offer  stories  on  a  beat  by  himself.  If 
tyj)e  of  alert,  in<iuisitive  young  individual  attention.  his  copy  passes  scrutiny  by  his 

men  and  women  this  plan  is  de-  reporter-partner  and  the  desk 

signed  to  help  attract  to  the  many  at  »me  time  editor,  it  goes  into  the  paper, 

news  profession,”  says  Register  “Bright  youngsters  who  want  mb 
Managing  Editor  1  homas  L.  Me-  learn  rejiorting’s  mastercraft 

u))  stacked  five-deep  as  copy- 
“We’re  extremely  jjleased  with  lunners  and  coffee-getters  be- 
results  seen  so  far,”  c-ause  there  are  too  many  of 

says  Ob’s  John  Wilhelm,  dean  them  around  at  one  time  to  lie 

of  the  College  of  Communication  developed  professionally,”  he  7 

and  director  of  the  School  of  contends. 

Journalism.  ^t  the  Register,  rather  than 

“I  believe  what  we  are  doing  f„u,.  summer  interns,  one  OU 
has  oi)ened  an  important  new  student  joins  the  news  staff  of 
avenue  in  the  concept  of  training  the  five-county  coverage  paper  * 

talented  young  news  .specialists,”  each  quarter  *  of  the  academic  x 

em))hasizes  the  program’s  aca-  year.  .  \ 

demic  supeiwi.sor.  Prof.  Ralph  ‘  pesk,  telephone  and  type- 

writer  are  assigned.  There’s  no 
Cergol  turns  in  the  most  tell-  hanging  aimlessly  around  the 
ing  judgment:  “This  thing  works  peripherv  of  city  room  life. 
for  me.  I’ve  found  out  what  real  While  in  Sandusky,  the  stu- 
news))apering  is  all  about.”  dent-newsman  stays  in  specially- 

In  joumalism  circles,  where  leased  quarters  at  a  hotel  near 
the  5  W’s  claim  almo.st  religious  the  office.  He’s  assigned  a  Regis- 

devotion,  questions  and  criti-  ter-owmed  car.  gjf 

cism  spring  quickly.  From  Ohio  U.,  with  a  little  .-[f  ^ 

What’s  so  different?  There  extra  work,  he  receives  scholas-  k 

are  other  intern  efforts.  tic  credit  for  his  three-month  ,  r  \  ^ A 

Why  bother?  The  schools  are  plunge  into  the  working  news  ■ill^ 

supposed  to  do  the  training.  world.  ^ 

Mezick’s  editorial  motto,  taped  His  grades  for  this  period  will 
to  his  typewriter,  answers  both:  be  determined  in  part  by  the  ^ 

“We  Must  Do  Better.”  evaluations  written  by  the  de-  Jm 

“This  is  no  gladhanded  fra-  partment  editors  with  whom  he 
temal  flak,”  saicl  the  tall,  burly  works 

managing  editor  to  fellow  news  What  <loes  an  OU-Register  in-  '■’^V'*****. 

executivies  at  a  recent  Si^a  tern  do?  "HERE'S  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  I 

Delta  Chi  chapter  meeting  We  ‘In  a  word,’  says  City  Editor  to  build  a  hard-hitting  page," 
looked  at  newspapering  as  it’s  Tom  S.  Johnson,  “everything.”  Thomas  L.  Meiicit  to  Ohio  I 

editor  8c  publisher  for  December  14,  1968 


Takes  job  at  eollepe 

Lloyd  R.  Stoyer  has  left  his 
post  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
to  direct  public  relations  at 
Hiram  College.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Ohio  State  University. 


it,  a 
iiera 
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For  The  Record 

By  Jerry  Vi  alker  Jr. 

“A  Salute  to  Retailing;”  is  the  theme  for  the  l()2nd  Sales  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
that  convenes  January  22  in  Chicago  .  .  .  Richard  \V.  Carpenter, 
advertising  director,  Pltihidelphia  Bulletin,  is  lining  up  the  “hot¬ 
test  personalities  in  the  retail  advertising  field”  for  the  big  oc¬ 
casion,  reports  Felix  J.  Tomei  Jr.,  president.  .  .  .  Eight  pages  of 
SpectaColor  in  the  December  2  Detroit  Free  Prens  jammed  the 
switchboard  as  readers  telephoned  their  compliments  on  the 
pioneering  effort.  The  56-page  edition  featured  Nixon’s  family, 
Christina  Ford,  Raquel  Welch,  Julie  Andrews,  plus  three  ads 
from  J.  L.  Hudson,  two  from  Hughes  Suffrin  and  one  from 
B.  Siegel  on  the  front  and  back  pages  of  each  of  the  four  sec¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  J.  Walter  Thompson  has  paid  or  approved  payment 
of  bills  to  64.‘i  newspapers  that  ran  the  1000-line  ad  offered  by 
Champion  Spark  Plug  in  support  of  Car  Care  Sections  during 
late  Spring  and  Summer.  The  Fall  and  Winter  service  has  just 
begun  to  flow  in  from  newspapers,  reports  Metro  Associated 
Services  which  prepared  the  section  for  Champion.  Details  of  a 
1969  program  should  be  ready  in  January.  .  .  .  Beginning  January 
1,  the  Suffolk  (N.Y.)  Sun  will  accept  SpectaColor.  .  .  . 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Bacardi  Imports  has  scheduled  its  famous  Christmas  Eggnog 
Elves  ad  for  the  11th  year  in  newspapers,  supplements  and 
magazines  across  the  countn,’.  The  tradition  began  in  1955,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  A.  Walker,  president  of  Ross  Roy  of  New 
York,  The  ad  has  consi.stently  pulled  high  readership  figures  and 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  well-remembered  holiday  ads 
in  the  liquor  industry,  .  .  .  Four  Roses  Whiskey  is  advertising 
holiday  packaging  in  150  newspapers.  .  .  .  Mac  Morris,  president 
of  Newspaper  1,  supplies  us  with  this  impressive  set  of  statistics: 
“The  30  newspapers  represented  by  Newspaper  1,  in  1967,  had 
an  advertising  revenue  total  of  $1,385  million  (28%  of  all  the 
newspaper  revenue  that  year).  $324  million  of  this  ad  revenue 
was  national  (35%  of  all  national  newspaper  revenue).” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  is  planning  to  step  up  its  number 
of  presentations  to  key  national  advertisers,  John  K.  Herbert, 
MPA  president,  said  in  announcing  the  appointment  of  a 
former  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  This  Week  ad  salesman, 
John  K.  Montmeat,  as  director  of  the  bureau.  Herbert  said  “it  will 
take  a  special  creative  presentation  on  innovative  use  of  magazine 
advertising  before  a  growing  number  of  agency  creative  groups 
and  it  is  working  with  N.  W.  Ayer  on  a  new  ad  campaign  on  be¬ 
half  of  magazines  as  a  marketing  and  merchandising  medium.” 

Alarmed  by  the  spread  of  vandalism  in  his  community,  George 
Weiss,  advertising  director,  Livingston  (N.J.)  H’e.st  Essex  Trib¬ 
une,  arranged  with  the  Police  Chief  and  Burrelle’s  Clipping  Service 
for  the  publication  of  a  half-page  ad  that  told  citizens  what  they 
can  do  to  prevent  incident.s.  Copies  of  the  ad  are  available  to  any 
newspaper  while  the  supply  lasts,  Weiss  said.  .  .  .  Richard  W. 
Garbett,  loaned  from  his  regular  job  as  account  supervisor  and 
vicepresident  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  to  be  national  field  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket,  foresees  the  development 
of  a  new  field  of  political  advertising  and  management  agencies. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

.  .  .  Starting  with  its  Februarj'  issue,  the  Render’s  Digest  will 
offer  a  .service  to  enable  a  reader  to  find  his  local  dealer  for  a 
product  or  service  advertised  by  dialing  a  telephone  number  con¬ 
nected  to  a  computerized  data  retrieval  system.  The  service  is 
free  to  full-page  national  advertisers.  The  system  is  expected  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  on  dealer  listing  pages.  ...  A  series 
of  research  projects  involving  big  and  small  stores  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  CBS  Television  Stations  to  prove  that  local  tv  can 
produce  results.  .  .  . 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  held  its  annual  get-together 
on  Wednesday  with  General  Motors  and  Ford  executives  in  De¬ 
troit.  Herb  Klein,  Nixon’s  director  of  communications,  was  the 
speaker  at  both  meetings  which  are  held  separately — GM  for 
lunch  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  and  Ford  for  dinner  (black-tie.) 


Dorothy  Livongood,  telephone  sales  supervisor,  left,  and  Dolores 
Merhab,  "voluntary  sales"  leader,  display  the  Long  Beach  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram  classified  advertising  department's  monthly 
rotating  trophies  for  most  10-time  orders  sold  and  most  average 
lines  per  insert  in  the  newspaper's  classified  advertising  columns. 

Trophies  spur  ad  sales 

A  novel  bonus  arrangement  in  classified  advertising  sell¬ 
ing  has  been  established  by  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  for  people  in  the  "voluntary” 
ad  sales  section — those  who  receive  ads  called  in  to  the 
paper  by  the  average  householder. 

In  an  effort  to  put  emphasis  in  a  direction  other  than 
continual  money’  awards,  two  perpetual  rotating  trophies 
are  being  awaited,  one  for  the  most  10-time  orders  sold 
and  one  for  the  most  average  lines  sold  per  insert. 

The  Flower  Trophy,  a  silver  vase,  remains  on  the  desk 
of  the  person  who  sold  the  most  10-time  orders.  She  is 
known  as  the  Flower  Girl  of  the  Month.  The  vase  is  kept 
full  of  fresh  flowers  at  all  times. 

The  Candy  Trophy  sets  on  the  person’s  desk  who  sold 
the  most  average  lines  per  insert.  She  is  called  The  Sweet 
Girl.  The  trophy  is  kept  supplied  with  candy. 


Blade  booklet 
tells  Negro 
achievements 

Toledo 

The  Blade  has  published  a  44- 
page  booklet,  comprised  of  22 
articles  written  exclusively  by 
Blade  editors  and  staffers,  on 
the  role  of  “Negroes  In  Amer¬ 
ican  Civilization.” 

The  articles,  first  run  as  a 
series  in  the  Blade  from  June 
16  to  July’  7,  1968,  cover  Negro 
achievements  in  politics,  the 
ai-ts,  business,  lator,  science, 
education,  religion,  sports,  the 
armed  services,  and  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

The  booklet  reprint  of  the 
articles  sells  for  25  cents 
through  the  mail  and  20  cents 
at  the  newspaper  itself.  It  was 


published  by  the  Blade  as  a 
public  sendee. 

The  project  was  Iwrn  of  the 
editors’  conviction  that  a  news¬ 
paper  not  only  should  keep  his¬ 
tory  up  to  date;  it  should 
further  relate  current  events  to 
their  historic  antecedents.  And 
because  much  of  Negro  history 
has  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
the  Blade  editors  concluded  that 
such  a  series  was  necessary  to 
place  today’s  news  of  racial  tur¬ 
moil  into  the  more  intelligible 
and  meaningful  context  of  his¬ 
tory’. 

The  project  was  supen’ised 
by  Dr.  Harvey  Ford,  Blade  edu¬ 
cation  editor,  who  is  a  student 
of  American  history.  Dr.  Ford 
wrote  the  first  six  articles  in 
the  series  and  edited  the  sub¬ 
sequent  16  by  other  Blade  edi¬ 
tors  and  special  writers,  each 
of  whom,  in  his  respective  field, 
highlighted  key  developments 
and  contributions  by  Negroes  to 
an  evolving  American  society. 
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Computer  controls  circulation 


The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
developed  a  computer-based  cir¬ 
culation  control  system. 

In  operation  since  June  and 
now  controlling  the  daily’s  coun¬ 
try  and  mail  circulations,  the 
system  automatically  tailors  dis¬ 
tribution  of  six  morning  and  five 
evening  editions  to  a  series  of 
target  audiences  for  maximum 
speed  and  efficiency,  reduced  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  and  minimized 
newsprint  waste  for  the  260,000 
daily  and  280,000  Sunday 
l)apers. 

In  a  twice-a-day  circulation 
control  run,  the  World-Herald’s 
computer  calculates  the  bundle 
size  and  number  of  labels  needed 
to  deliver  the  right  number  of 
bundles  to  each  dealer  and  news- 
paperboy  according  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  pages  that  day.  It  prints 
the  label  and  a  hauler  manifest 
to  guide  the  bundle  to  its  des¬ 
tination.  In  the  process  the  sys¬ 
tem  breaks  out  verified  daily 
.\BC  totals,  prepares  a  detailed 
circulation  change  report  and 
projects  the  next  day’s  press 
runs.  A  by-product  is  a  base  of 


Jerry  Callahen,  left,  circulation  mana9er,  and  Fay  Cowman,  mail 
room  supervisor,  study  hauler's  manifest  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald's  computerized  circulation  control  system.  The  IBM  computer- 
based  system  calculates  bundles  needed  to  bring  right  paper  count 
to  each  dealer  and  carrier,  and  prints  the  bundle  label  and  the 
manifest  to  guide  it  to  its  destination. 


form.  Changes  then  are  key¬ 
punched  at  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  control  department.  The 
cards  reflecting  draw  adds  or 
deletes,  subscription  adds  and 
deletes,  moming/evening  edition 
switches,  etc.,  are  forwarded  to 
the  computer. 

The  System/360  programming 
insures  extensive  error  and 
validity  editing  of  cards  as  they 
are  entered  into  the  system  for 
the  processing  run.  It  also 
creates  an  accumulated  change 
transaction  tape  to  provide  a 
clear  audit  trail  for  each  circu¬ 
lation  change.  This  insures  ac¬ 
counting  exactness  and  accuracy 
in  later  updating  draw  totals 
and  other  pertinent  information 
on  the  master  file.  The  only  other 
input  into  the  system  are 
punched  cards  reflecting  the 
page  count  of  each  upcoming 
edition. 

Basic  results  from  the  20- 
minute  computer  run  are  the 
bundle  labels  (the  number  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  the  day’s 
draw  total  and  edition  size)  and 
the  hauler  manifest. 


data  needed  for  accurate  vendor 
billings  and  accounting. 

Time  Savings 

To  accomplish  all  this,  the 
computer — an  IBM  System/360 
Model  30 — uses  these  data 
sources : 

•  A  permanent  master  file 
provides  newspaperlwy /dealer 
and  daily  draw  information,  and 
there  is  another  master  file  to 
identify  mail  subscribers. 

•  A  hauler  master  file  pro¬ 
vides  routings  from  dock  to  des¬ 
tination. 

•  Daily  change  notices  from 
the  field  (new  subscriptions,  can¬ 
cellations,  draw  adjustments, 
etc.)  update  the  appropriate 
master  file  records. 

•  The  edition  page  count 
from  production  enables  the 
computer  to  size  the  bundle  and 
determine  label  requirements. 

“The  system  is  very  easy  to 
work  with  and  the  time  savings 
are  tremendous,”  says  Jerry 
Callahan,  World-Herald  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  “The  computer 
requires  only  20  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete  processing  of  the  country 
circulation  bundle  labels  and 
about  an  hour  for  the  mail  list. 
Once  the  city  circulation  goes 
on,  there  will  be  a  big  manhour 
savings  in  the  elimination  of 
decentralized  station  record 
keeping.  Already,  a  number  of 
major  benefits  are  apparent  in 
the  mail  room,  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ments,  including  a  big  savings 
in  man  hours  and  greater  cleric¬ 
al  accuracy. 


“Maybe  even  more  important 
in  the  long  run,”  Callahan  com¬ 
mented,  “is  the  potential  for  a 
newspaper  management  infor¬ 
mation  system  based  on  per¬ 
petually  updated  data  captured 
in  the  circulation  master  file 
records.  The  computer  is  cap¬ 
able  of  sorting,  comparing  and 
analyzing  these  data  to  provide 
a  dynamic  flow  of  information 
invaluable  to  production,  circu¬ 
lation  and  marketing  manage¬ 
ment. 

“Viewed  in  this  light,  the  new 
circulation  control  setup  is  the 
first  step  in  automating  World- 
Herald  operations,  starting  at 
the  back  door — the  point  where 
our  product  is  directed  to  our 
customers.” 

The  decision  late  last  year  to 
computerize  ciixiulation  followed 
a  management  review  of  costs 
involved  in  upgrading  an  out¬ 
moded  manual  system.  Country 
circulation  was  the  logical  start¬ 
ing  point  because  of  distances 
involved  in  serving  out-state 
readers  and  because  of  mounting 
problems  in  controlling  the  news¬ 
paper  transport  in  as  many  as 
three  or  four  primary  or  second¬ 
ary  haulers. 

Kiewit  Staff  Helped 

Six  months’  organization  of 
the  data  base  and  development 
of  30  computer  programs  pre¬ 
ceded  transfer  to  the  automated 
country  circulation  routine.  Pro¬ 
gram  development  was  handled 
by  the  data  processing  staff  of 
Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co.’s  Omaha- 


based  contracting  firm  and  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  World-Herald. 
The  computer  which  processes 
the  circulation  control  routines 
is  installed  at  the  Kiewit  data 
center. 

The  country  circulation  master 
file  is  held  on  magnetic  tape  and 
is  the  key  to  the  label  and  mani¬ 
fest  printing  computer  runs. 
These  runs  occur  in  the  early 
afternoon  for  the  following 
morning’s  editions  and  at  night 
for  the  next  day’s  evening  edi¬ 
tions.  The  tape  record  contains 
the  identity  number,  name  and 
address  of  each  of  some  3,200 
country  circulation  dealers, 
newspaperboys  and  district  man¬ 
agers;  ABC  classification; 
route;  account;  zone  numbers 
and  postal  zip  codes,  and  a  daily 
draw  figure  for  each  day  of  the 
week. 

How  Changes  Are  Made 

The  route  number  is  keyed  to 
a  master  haulers  file  record 
(truck,  bus,  rail).  It  furnishes 
the  information  the  computer 
needs  to  prepare  a  detailed 
hauler  manifest.  This  document 
routes  the  individual  bundle  con¬ 
signments.  It  provides  delivery 
information  needed  by  the  pri¬ 
mary  hauler,  the  second  and 
third  intermediate  haulers,  as 
required.  The  haulers  master 
file  record  is  also  on  tape. 

District  managers,  dealers  and 
newspaperboys  in  the  field  notify 
the  World-Herald  daily  of 
changes  in  status  in  their  areas 
by  phone  or  by  a  pre-printed 


The  labels  are  printed  in  row 
form  for  application  by  a  wing 
mailer  and  are  pre-sequenced  to 
hauler  dispatch  order  at  the 
loadout  dock.  The  computer  also 
produces  a  report  detailing  ABC 
totals  for  the  day,  and  a  daily 
circulation  change  notice  report 
and  error  list.  The  error  list 
shows  every  circulation  change 
notice  that  wes  rejected  by  the 
computer  editing  routine,  and 
the  reason  why  it  was  rejected 
so  that  the  change  notice  can  be 
checked,  adjusted  and  re-entered 
for  the  next  day’s  run.  A  final 
output  from  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  projection  of  the 
number  of  copies  of  each  edition 
for  the  next  day’s  press  run. 

Mail  Lists 

The  master  file  records,  daily 
card  input  data  and  procedures 
for  the  city  circulation  control 
program  will  be  identical  to  the 
country  circulation  pattern. 
However,  the  computerized  mail 
circulation  routine,  which  was 
added  in  August,  is  a  bit  differ¬ 
ent.  Here,  the  master  record  file 
for  some  43,000  mail  subscribers 
is  more  expansive.  In  addition 
to  subscriber  identity  and 
routing  data,  the  file  contains 
subscription  period  information. 

The  computer  not  only  prints 
the  mail  label  for  each  paper, 
but  also  breaks  the  labels  out  in 
groups  within  a  given  postal  zip 
code.  Breakout  is  by  a  single 
package  (one  to  four  papers), 
club  package  (5  to  11  papers)  or 
direct  bundle  (12  or  more  papers 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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No  yiag  waving^ 

Bell-McClure  to  offer 
features  from  Soviet 

liv  Don 


ON  A  FEATURE  MISSION  TO  MOSCOW^ohn  Otenenko,  center, 
of  Bell-McClure  Syndicate,  is  flanked  by  Novosti  editors  Valery 
Vedin  and  Nicolai  Diakanov  on  Pushkin  Square. 


John  Osenonko  hoaniod  a  Uus- 
.sian  Aeroflot  airliner  at  New 
York's  JFK  Airport  on  Flec¬ 
tion  Day  and  flew  to  .Mo.scow. 
"We’d  lK*«*n  negotiatinR,”  said 
Osenenko,  who  heads  the  Bell- 
.McClur«‘  Syndicate  and  North 
-American  Newspairer  Alliance, 
“with  Novosti,  the  Soviet  press 
apency,  to  use  their  non-political 
features  and  1  wanted  to  see  for 
myself  if  they  were  on  the  level.’’ 

.Although  his  wife  thought  he’d 
“end  up  in  Sil)eria,”  Osenenko 
journeyed  over  .‘t,(K)0  miles 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union — 
snapping  pictures  all  the  while 
— and  visited  every  place  hut 
Siberia. 

“When  I  went  over,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “1  told  them  there  would 
Ik*  no  flag  waving  and  they  fully 
agreed.  Oddly  enough  they’d 
never  heard  the  ‘no  flag  waving’ 
expression  used  l>efore  and  they 
were  flelighted  with  it.  It  Ik*- 
came  a  new  addition  to  their 
idiomatic  vocabulary  and  they 
would  use  it  every  chance  they 
krot.” 

.Slipulaliun 

But  what  of  Novosti,  the  flag¬ 
less  Soviet  news-gathering 
agency? 

“It’s  a  public  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  founcled  in  1961,”  explained 
Osenenko.  Actually  they’re  a 
feature  agency,  dealing  in  Soviet 
Union  feature.s — cultural  fea¬ 
tures.  Their  literary  and  picture 
items  are  circulated  in  110  coun¬ 
tries  and  they  have  contracts 
with  over  6,000  foreign  publica¬ 
tions,  including  IJff,  Lonk, 
Svxvawevk,  Nntiotidl  (ivof/ruplne 
and  Sfifunlay  Evenitir/  Post.  In¬ 
cluded  in  their  list  of  newspaper 
clients  are  the  London  Itnily 
Mirror,  the  Son  Fronrisco 
('lironirle,  and  the  MHwnukee 
Journo!. 

“I  felt  that  there  was  a  news 
blackout  concerning  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  all,  it’s  a  big  coun- 
tr.v  but  there’s  so  little  known 
alK>ut  it.  If  we  are  to  survive 
in  this  world  we’ve  got  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  I  felt  that 
.someone  should  show  some  (“di- 
torial  initiative  and  get  the  ball 
rolling.  I  came  back  from  my 
trip  convincwl  that  they  were  on 
the.  level  and  sincere  in  their 
desire  t<)  do  business  with  us.” 

“We  intend,”  he  further  ex¬ 
plained,  “to  impoit  features  on: 
science,  education,  m»>dicine. 


sixu  ts,  food,  fashion  and  health, 
but  no  political  columns.  If  they 
do  begin  injecting  politics  into 
their  features  we’ll  <lrop  them. 
The  artwork  is  fine  and  their 
non-political  cartoons  aie  excel¬ 
lent.” 

Novosti  will  work  on  the  same 
percentage  as  syndicated  authors 
and  cartoonists  but  liefore  the 
service  is  launched  in  January, 
Flmer  Hoessner,  Bell-McClure 
editor,  will  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  Novo.sti’s  Pushkin  Square 
offices  where  he’ll  initiate  his 
syndicate’s  methods.  “They’ll 
.send  some  people  later  to  our 
offices,”  said  Osenenko.  “They 
may  u.se  some  of  our  features 
next  year.” 

Besides  finding  Soviet 
agency’s  featuies  to  Ik*  of  “toj) 
quality,”  Osenenko  found  Novos¬ 
ti  staffers  to  Ik*  “intelligent, 
patient,  frank,  well  c*ducated  and 
outgoing.” 

“I  found  the  Soviet  journalists 
to  Ik*  sharp.  They’re  master 
ps.vchologists  as  well  as  master 
linguists,”  he  said.  “They  can 
speak  a  half-dozen  languages 
and  they  ‘psyche’  you  every  time 
they  talk  to  you.  I've  met  stupid 
journalists  in  this  country  but 
not  in  Russia.” 

*T  ln*v"r«‘  jiisl  like  us* 

The  Soviet  people  must  have 
looked  familiar  to  Osenenko. 
“There’s  galloping  capitalism 
over  there,”  he  said,  “but  thf 
Soviet  people  themselves  are 
desperately  in  nee<l  of  direction. 
Basically  they’re  just  like  u.s. 
They’re  vain,  selfish,  curious,  in¬ 
terested  and  they’re  getting  fed 
up  with  the  arms  race.  They 
feel  it  drains  their  taxes.  One 
thing  though,  they  don’t  crave 
security  as  frantically  as  we  do. 
Their  system  of  government 
offers  them  a  form  of  security 
that  ours  floesn’t.” 

Soviet  newsmen  are  at  the*  top 
of  their  country’s  .social  ladder. 
“They’re  on  the  same  social  level 
as  educators  and  writers,”  said 
fKsenenko.  “A  Soviet  Journalist 
earns  alwut  $220  a  month,  and 
this  isn’t  bad  when  you  consider 
that  a  Soviet  jet  pilot  earns  $300 
a  month.  .And  a  press  card  ojiens 
a  lot  of  doors  to  them  that 
wouldn’t  necessarily  open  to  our 
newsmen  over  here.” 

“The  people  1  met  at  Novosti 
— whose  motto  is  ‘information 
for  peace  and  friendship’ — 


weren’t  afraid  of  losing  their 
jobs,”  he  added.  “They’re  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  of  the  most 
(lowerful  and  important  journal¬ 
istic  fraternities  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

Osenenko’s  guide  during  his 
two- week  stay  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  Alftonil  Rhuhadze, 
an  editor  in  Novosti’s  .American 
Dejiartment.  “He  was  the  only 
Soviet  assigned  to  me,”  said 
Osenenko.  “I  didn’t  have  a  ‘tail’ 
during  my  entire  trip.  I  called 
him  ‘Ted’  and  he  seemed  pleased, 
lie  liked  jazz  and  seemed  inter- 
e.sted  in  anything  .American. 
When  I  was  touring  the  Soviet 
Union  with  him  1  found  the 
ppo|)le  hungry  for  news  from 
.America.  They  suffered  from 
the  same  news  blackout  con¬ 
cerning  our  country  as  we  do 
alKiut  theirs.” 

Intcrcsling  oltM*rvalioiis 

During  Osenenko’s  tour  he 
made  many  observations,  among 
them : 

•  .An  airmail  subscription  to 
the  Sew  York  Times  cost  $600 
per  year  in  the  U.S.S.R.  “It’s 
their  favorite  .American  jiaper, 
followed  by  the  (Jirisfian  Sei- 
ence  Monitor  and  the  ]Voll  Street 
Jon  rnnl." 

•  Soviet  newspapers  are  the 
epitome  of  drabness.  “They’re 
six  pages  of  solid  type  without 
any  ads.  Each  of  the  15  Repub¬ 
lics  has  its  own  newspaper.” 

•  There  is  a  strong  Spanish 
influence  in  Russian  culture.  “I 
ran  into  a  crew  from  Sotionol 
(ieogrnphie  in  Georgia  (a  Soviet 
Republic)  and  they  discovered 
a  strong  Spanish  influence  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Especially  in  the  wines.” 

•  The  Soviets  have  the  pill. 
“.And  the  government  is  con¬ 
cerned  liecause  families  are  get¬ 
ting  smaller  and  smaller.” 

•  Divorce  is  on  the  rise. 
“.Many  married  women  are  scien¬ 
tists  and  are  in  the  professions 
and  when  they  tire  of  marriage 
they  can  easily  get  a  divorce. 
Their  first  duty  is  to  the  state, 


not  their  husbands.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  terribly  concerned  about 
this  and  is  trying  to  make  mar¬ 
riage  more  attractive.  They’ve  } 
set  up  a  number  of  ‘Wedding 
Palaces’  which  incorporate  a 
numl)er  of  attractive  features  in 
the  wedding  ceremony.  We’ve  got 
an  upcoming  story  on  this.” 

•  Drunkenness  is  widespread. 
“The  price  of  Iwoze  is  dirt  cheap 
and  they  get  you  bombed  drink¬ 
ing  toasts  to  you,  your  profes¬ 
sion,  your  relatives  and  mo.st 
anything  they  can  think  of.  I 
fimnd  the  onl.v  way  to  stay  solier 
over  there  was  to  drink  only 
mineral  water  during  meals.” 

•  Flying  is  cheap  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  “It’s  one  of  the 
biggest  bargains  over  there. 
They  have  to  travel  such  great 
distances  to  go  to  market  that 
they’re  forced  to  fly,  and  its 
costs  next  to  nothing.  The  planes 
I  flew  on  resembled  Mexican 
jitney  buses  with  all  the  jiig.s 
chickens,  goats  and  boxes  of 
vegetables  stuffed  into  the  aisles 
and  on  the  racks  above  the  seats.  - 

•  The  Soviet  Union  is  the 
world’s  numl)er  one  builder  of 
prefab  houses,  employing  this 
building  method  to  solve  their 
housing  problem. 

•  .Air  pollution  is  under  con¬ 
trol  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  Their  cooking  is  awful.  “Be- 
cau.se  many  of  their  great  chefs 
were  killed  and  lost  in  the  war  | 
the  great  recipes  were  lost.  1 
found  their  cuisine  ostentatious 
but  their  ice  cream  was  good.” 

In  concluding,  O.senenko  said: 
“We’ll  offer  a  minimum  of  three 
features  per  week  and  we’ll  have 
a  ‘Man  in  Moscow’  type  column 
for  the  editor’s  swipe-file.  If  our 
features  do  catch  on  I’ll  lie 
happy.  I  feel  the  country’s  ready 
for  this  an<l  that  it’s  long  over¬ 
due,  but  it’s  a  gamble  as  I  an¬ 
ticipate  a  great  built-in  resist¬ 
ance  to  everything  Soviet  fiom 
editors  around  the  country.  .Al-  - 
though  we’ve  negotiated  for 
features  devoid  of  ‘flag  waving’ 

I  ju.st  hope  politics  doesn’t  get 
into  this  thing.”  r 
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PROMOTION 


Fun  and  fandangos 
at  Hayward  ‘Fiesta’ 

By  George  Wilt 


Close  cooperation  with  a  local 
shopping  center  was  clearly 
demonstrated  recently  when  the 
Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review 
staged  a  week-long  “Mexican 
Fiesta”  at  the  Southland  Center, 
the  ai-ea’s  largest  enclosed,  air- 
conditioned  shopping  mall. 

The  Fiesta,  which  featured 
24  exhibit  booths,  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  special  events  and 
colorful  Mexican  decor,  proved 
an  instant  success.  More  than 
300,000  people  were  tabbed 
through  the  parking  lots  of  the 
center,  in  excess  of  a  normal 
week’s  showing,  according  to 
promotion  manager  Jim  Monk. 

Pre-publicity  for  two  w’eeks 
l)efore  the  event  included  news 
stories  and  in-paper  ads  in  the 
Review  (daily  and  Sunday,  cir¬ 
culation  about  38,000)  plus  spots 
on  Bay  area  tv  channels. 

The  promotion  told  about  the 
Fiesta  events,  including  a  call 
for  entries  in  a  “Miss  Daily 
Review”  newspaper  dress  con- 
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test,  and  publicizing  the  Mexican 
theme  with  photographs  of 
Mexican  entertainers,  cooking 
schools,  free  trips  to  Mexico 
drawings,  in-store  displays. 

Mexican  Newspapers  Shown 

Letters  were  sent  to  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  Mexican  newspapers 
asking  for  their  participation  by 
sending  copies  of  their  publica¬ 
tions  and  pictures  of  their 
plants.  Among  the  newspapers 
sending  exhibits  w’ere  El  Heraldo 
de  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  and  El 
Sol  del  Centro,  Aguascalientes. 

Letters  to  Mexican  tourist  bu¬ 
reaus,  airlines  and  magazines 
brought  a  g^ratifying  response 
of  posters,  banners  and  other 
material  used  in  decorating  the 
center. 

A  cocktail  party  on  kick-off 
evening  was  attended  by  752 
city  officials,  store  executives  and 
key  personnel  and  Review  em¬ 
ployees. 

A  special  24-page  tabloid 
“Fiesta”  supplement  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  distribution  in  the 
Sunday  edition,  and  extra  copies 
were  run  off  to  be  handed  out 
from  booths  at  the  fair.  The  sec¬ 
tion  carried  no  display  adver¬ 
tising,  but  featured  stories  on 
the  area’s  history,  articles  on 
Mexico,  item’s  on  entertainers 
and  other  Fiesta  events,  and 
promotional  stories  on  the 
origin  of  the  merchant  firms 
located  in  the  Southland  Shop¬ 
ping  Center. 

Booths  Pay  Off 

During  the  Fiesta,  24  booths 
were  manned  at  the  center.  At 
the  Daily  Review’s  exhibits  the 
public  could  see  Associated  Press 
wire  and  photo  receivers,  dis¬ 
plays  on  newsprint  pulp  mills,  a 
classified  ad  desk,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  insurance  solicitation 
desk. 

Drawings  for  Mexican  trips 
and  other  prizes  were  available 
at  the  newspaper’s  exhibit,  with 
9,872  dropping  entries  in  the 
ballot  boxes.  189  new  reader 
insurance  applications  were 
signed  at  the  booth.  At  a  neigh¬ 
boring  booth  local  high  school 
and  college  newspapers  exhibited 
their  editions. 

Cooking  School 

\  two-day  cooking  school,  held 
in  cooperation  with  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  featured 


South-of-the-lwixler  recipes,  and 
offered  prizes  including  g^ro- 
ceries  and  electric  appliances. 

Seven  different  color,  sound 
movies  were  shown  at  a  booth 
manned  and  operated  by  a  Mexi¬ 
can  travel  magazine. 

Fiesta  entertainment  included 
a  Mariachi  Band,  flamenco 
guitarist,  Spanish  singers  and 
dancers. 

The  Daily  Review  awarded 
prizes  for  the  best  store  window 
displays  during  the  week. 

A  Miss  Daily  Review  contest, 
offering  prizes  to  girls  who  made 
their  costumes  from  newspaper 
sections  was  won  by  Scherry 
Sutton,  who  fabricated  a  “Gone 
With  the  Wind”  ball  gown  from 
seven  layers  of  Sunday  comics 
sections,  cutting  out  the  printed 
w'ords  so  that  a  jigsaw  of  solid 
color  would  be  formed.  Miss 
Sutton  used  15  rolls  of  Scotch 
tape  in  her  creation. 

*  *  * 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERT— 
Residents  of  Roosevelt,  an  inte¬ 
grated  Long  Island  community, 
are  being  treated  to  a  free  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Pro  Arte  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Hofstra  Uni¬ 
versity  Mixed  Chorus,  sponsored 
as  a  public  service  by  Newsday, 
Long  Island  daily. 

The  December  15  concert  in 
the  Roosevelt  High  School  audi¬ 
torium  includes  Bach’s  Branden¬ 
burg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  Major, 
Stravinsky’s  Mass,  and  excerpts 
from  Handel’s  Messiah.  Tickets 
for  the  concert  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  community  churches 
and  the  Multi-Lingual  Center. 
Use  of  the  school  auditorium 
without  charge  was  approved 
by  the  Roosevelt  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  tickets  were  printed 
without  cost  by  Hofstra  Univer¬ 
sity. 

“This  is  a  major  effort  by 
Newsday,”  said  David  George, 
public  relations  director,  “to 
bring  fine  music  to  children  who 
might  otherwise  never  hear  a 
symphony,  toward  their  cultural 
enrichment.” 

♦  *  * 

FOUR  SEASONS— The  New 
York  Times  promotes  a  special 
Catskill  Resort  section  with  an 
unusual  graphic  presentation  of 
the  same  piece  of  art  repro¬ 
duced  in  four  different  colors  to 
call  attention  to  the  four-season 
activity  at  resorts  in  the  Cats¬ 
kill  mountains.  Copy  tells  of 
Times  reader  vacation  habits 
and  advertising  data,  including 
specifications  and  rates. 

*  *  « 

FOR  CARRIERS  —  “Earn 
prizes  to  fill  any  Christmas 
stocking”  says  a  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  folder  on  its 
17th  annual  “Open  House”  pro¬ 
motion  for  carriers.  A  variety 
of  prizes  are  offered  for  new 
orders. 


ELECTION  TIE-IN— A  New-  » 
«rfc  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  mailing 
piece  uses  an  unusual  election 
theme.  Headed  “A  New  adminis¬ 
tration  calls  for  re-evaluation,” 
the  copy  goes  on  to  say  “If  you 
are  still  buying  the  Newark 
market  as  you  did  during  Tru¬ 
man’s  administration,  you’re 
missing  two-thirds  of  your 
potential!”  The  red-white-and- 
blue  folder  concludes  by  saying 
“Today  .  .  .  both  Newark  news- 
papei’s  are  needed  to  sell  the 
Newark  market.” 

• 

Pundits  spreading 
poison,  ex -editor 
tells  SDX  meeting 

Syndicated  political  columnists  ’ 
were  labeled  “Poison  Spreaders 
and  Propagandists”  by  Basil 
(Snuffy)  Walters,  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  former  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers. 

Walters  lashed  out  at  the 
columnists  in  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  brunch  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  recently  at  Ft.  Wright, 
Ky. 

“These  columnists,  and  there 
are  exceptions,  misinterpret  the 
facts  to  get  across  a  point  of 
view,”  declared  Walters,  who 
was  executive  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  when  its  ex-  i 
posures  of  corruption  sent  a  ' 
state  treasurer  to  jail. 

Walters,  now  president  of 
Newspaper  Research  Associates, 
declared  that  “What  we  need  is 
more  of  the  kind  of  reporting 
that  sets  out  the  fact  with  ex¬ 
planation  governed  by  objectiv¬ 
ity.” 

Charles  Scripps,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  cited  the  Watts  riots,  the 
Little  Rock  violence  and  campus 
uprisings  as  indicating  possible 
gaps  in  reporting. 

“There  must  have  been  some 
stories  that  could  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  advance  of  these  things 
that  w’ould  have  kept  the  people 
from  being  so  surprised," 
Scripps  said.  He  suggested  that  ' 
newspapers  may  need  to  do  more 
to  alert  the  “establishment”  to 
the  needs  around  them. 

• 

Saturday  business 
section  a  pull-out 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader 
has  added  a  six-page,  pull-out 
section  with  financial  news  to  its 
Saturday  edition. 

The  section  supplements  ex¬ 
tensive  listings  of  stock  and 
bond  tables  with  local,  state  and 
national  business  news. 

Tyler  Whitley,  business  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  News  Leader,  will 
direct  preparation  of  the  section. 
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Subscription  rates:  1  year,  $3.00;  2  years,  $5-50;  3  years,  $7.50. 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  journalism  students,  $2.50  per  year. 
Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  each  per  year. 
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Please  send  my  3  free  gifts  and 
enter  my  subscription  to  Seminar  for; 
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is  written  candidly  and  con¬ 
structively  for  and  by  news¬ 
papermen.  It  contains  articles 
by  well-known  professionals 
about  every  phase  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 


For  anyone  subscribingr  now, 
we  include  3  free  efifts  with 
your  first  copy  of  Seminar. 
“Writings  and  Copy  Readings” 
and  “Functional  Makeup, 
Readable  Makeup”,  both  by 
Howard  B.  Taylor,  and  the  8- 
pagre,  full  color  brochure 
“The  Newspaper  in  American 
Art”.  Send  in  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  today . . .  don’t  miss  your 
opportunity  to  receive  these 
interesting^  and  informative 
booklets. 
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Moss  says  Fol  law 
lifts  news  barriers 


Washington 

The  ombudsman  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  reports 
that  while  some  government  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  have 
flouted  the  law  and  others  have 
issued  regulations  which  “tend 
to  confuse  and  delay  rather  than 
to  clarify  and  expedite  the  flow 
of  infonnation”,  the  law  “ap- 
liears  to  be  working  reasonably 
well.” 

In  a  compilation  and  analysis 
of  departmental  regulations  im- 
lilementing  the  Act,  Repr.  John 
E.  Moss,  chairman  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  sulicom- 
mittee,  stated  that  “journalists, 
considere<t  among  the  chief  ben- 
eflciaries  of  the  law,  report 
bureaucratic  barriers  to  infor¬ 
mation  are  noticeably  being  lift¬ 
ed.” 

Moss  is  the  “ombudsman”, 
thrust  into  the  role  of  refereeing 
questions  of  application  and  in- 
tei’iiretation  during  the  period 
when  “the  public  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  feeling  their  way 
in  the  strange  new  relationshi]) 
forged  by  the  law.” 

Significant  Cases 

Moss  reported  that  during  the 
first  year  of  operation  31  court 
cases  were  filed  against  the  Gov- 
emment  for  alleged  withhohling 
in  violation  of  the  Act,  which 
liecame  effective  July  4,  19()7. 
Twenty  cases  were  pen*iing  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Of  11  closed 
ca.ses,  six  «listrict  court  decisions 
upheld  withholding  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  Government,  and  two 
decisions  upheld  disclosure.  In 
two  moiT  of  the  closed  ca.ses, 
pretrial  examination  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  defen.se  convinced  the 
plaintiffs  to  drop  their  suits.  In 
one  case  the  plaintiff  obtained 
the  information  he  wanted 
through  other  means  an<l  did 


not  contest  the  Govemment’s 
motion  to  dismiss  the  suit. 

“Some  significant  ca.ses  await¬ 
ing  decisions  deal  with  such 
questions  as: 

whether  a  court  can  review 
a  military  or  foreign  policy  doc¬ 
ument  to  determine  if  its  pres¬ 
ent  security  classification  should 
be  removed; 

whether  the  release  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  compensation  file  on  a 
decea.sed  employee  violates  re¬ 
strictions  on  invasions  of  pri¬ 
vacy  : 

whether  the  evaluations  of 
products  tested  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shouhl  he  withheld  on  the 
claim  that  such  information  con¬ 
stitutes  trade  secrets; 

whether  language  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  usetl  to  describe  oflicial 
•locuments  is  .sufficient  to  identi¬ 
fy  requested  public  records.” 

The  “compaiatively  few” 
court  cases,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Moss  subcommittee,  could  mean 
that  the  agencies  are  using  the 
law  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
l)ublic.  However,  the  report 
says,  “the  small  number  could 
mean  that  many  agency  denials 
are  going  unchallenged  in  the 
courts  because  of  the  cost  to 
the  citizen  or  because  of  long 
delays  likely  in  litigation.” 

Attomey  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  in  a  written  guide  to 
agencies  on  implementation  of 
the  law,  required  them  to  pub¬ 
lish  regulations  by  July  4,  1967. 
The  Moss  report  says  some 
faileil  to  publish  the  required 
regulations  and  that  some  were 
tardy,  notably  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  which  was  over 
five  months  late.  The  National 
Security  Agency  was  the  most 
notable  in  the  group  that  pub¬ 
lished  no  regulations.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Secret  Ser\ice,  agencies  whose 
reconls  might  lie  exempt  from 


disclosure  under  the  Act,  pub¬ 
lished  regulations  “although 
they  were  brief  and  uninforma¬ 
tive.” 

The  single  agency  charged 
with  flouting  the  law  was  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
report  said  that  the  FTC  resur¬ 
rected  a  phrase  from  a  prior 
law  which  “directs  that  the  re¬ 
quester  state  in  writing  and  un¬ 
der  oath  the  nature  of  his  in¬ 
terest  and  the  pu  impose  for  which 
the  infonnation  will  be  used  if 
the  application  be  grante<l.” 

“The  FTC  obviously  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  Act  specifical¬ 
ly  piovides  that  persons  re- 
<]uesting  information  are  no 
longer  required  to  state  why 
they  want  it,”  the  report  re¬ 
marks. 

Fears  expressed  when  the  Act 
was  passed  that  the  agencies 
wouhl  be  buried  under  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  demands  for  records, 
including  those  containing  sen¬ 
sitive  national  .security  informa¬ 
tion,  have  not  been  bonie  out, 
according  to  the  Moss  report, 
nor  have  the  fears  of  the  Justice 
Department  ami  other  agencies 
that  their  legal  .staffs  would  be 
engulfe<l  in  a  “torient  of  suits.” 
• 

lliiiversily  names 
science  news  editor 

Evanston,  Ill. 

James  S.  Sweet  has  lieen 
named  science  e<iitor  in  the  <le- 
jiartment  of  university  relations 
at  Northwestern  University, 
John  H  Smith  Jr.,  director  of 
university  relations,  announced. 

Sweet,  previously  associate 
.science  e<litor,  succeeds  William 
K.  Stuckey,  who  has  taken  a 
position  in  the  public  relations 
department  at  the  Massachu.s- 
etts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Sweet,  who  has  been  at 
Northwestern  since  1966,  is  in 
charge  of  University  news  in 
the  field  of  .science,  engineering, 
and  medicine.  He  holds  masters 
degrees  from  U.C.L.A.  and  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  a  I’h.D 
in  intellectual  hi.storv  from 
U.C.L.A. 

Press  ^roup  salutes 
Philadelphia  editors 

PlULADELl'IIIA 

The  Philadelphia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  “Salute  to  New 
Editors”  party  December  8. 

Donald  A.  McDonough,  presi¬ 
dent,  stated  that  the  new  edito¬ 
rial  chiefs,  cited  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  have  all  lieen  active  in 
asscK-iation  affaiis. 

The  editors  are:  Hairy  Belin- 
ger,  city  editor  of  the  Inquirer; 
Tom  Cooney,  city  editor  of  the 
Ddilj/  Xewx;  A1  Faustino,  UPI 
Philadelphia  Bureau  chief,  and 
Ed  McFall,  Pennsylvania  Bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  UPI. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 


Morning 
C^enmg 
San^av 

Mational  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles. 
Nrw  York.  San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 


U.S.  judges 
impose  ban 
on  pictures 

Cleveland 

A  new  order  of  Federal  Court 
here  prohibits  newspapermen 
from  taking  pictures  of  persons 
involved  in  any  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  inside  the  Federal  Building. 

The  order  was  approved  by  the 
seven  U.S.  judges  in  Northern 
Ohio.  Chief  Judge  Girard  E. 
Kalbfleisch  said  the  order  was 
issued  to  protect  defendants, 
witnesses  and  jurors. 

.According  to  the  order:  “The 
taking  of  pictures  in  the  court¬ 
room  or  its  environs,  or  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  or 
the  use  of  equipment  incident  to 
radio  or  television  broadcasting 
.  .  .  during  the  progress  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  judcial  proceed¬ 
ings  ...  is  prohibited.” 

V’iolation  of  the  order  is 
jiunishable  by  up  to  six  months 
in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $r),00(). 

Not  only  the  federal  court¬ 
houses  in  Cleveland  are  affected: 
also  those  in  Toledo  and  Youngs¬ 
town.  The  courthouse  in  Cleve¬ 
land  also  houses  a  numlier  of 
other  federal  offices. 

The  order  means  that  taking  ; 
pictures  of  suspects — or  even 
taping  inter\’iews  with  agents 
or  prosecutors  in  connection 
with  arrests  or  other  proceed¬ 
ings — is  disallowed  in  “all 
driv’eways  and  entrances  ...  as 
well  as  all  offices,  corridors  and 
rooms.” 

“If  anyone  disolieys  the  oixler,” 
said  U.S.  Marshal  R.  Ben  Hos¬ 
ier,  “I’ll  have  to  arrest  him  and 
take  him  liefore  a  judge.” 

Judge  Kalbfleisch  said  the 
move  had  lieen  under  considera¬ 
tion  ever  since  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference  in  September.  He 
added  that  even  stricter  bars  to 
news  gathering  are  lieing  con¬ 
sidered. 

“There  wasn’t  total  agreement 
on  the  ban,”  the  judge  said,  “hut 
some  of  the  judges  here  appar¬ 
ently  felt  very  strongly  aliout  it 
and  we  couldn’t  work  out  a  com¬ 
promise.” 

ANPA  awanlri  equal 

Prizes  given  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  to  college  newspapers 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Associated  College  Press  and 
National  Council  of  College 
Publication  Advi.sers  were  all 
of  equal  distinction,  shared  by 
two  colleges  in  each  of  three 
categories.  E  &  P  incorrectly 
stated  that  first  and  second 
prizes  were  given  in  each  cate- 
Rory. 
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The  Flam  Dealer  IS 
the  first  newspaper  in 
the  Stale  of  <Hiio  Ip 
pass  the 400^000*  mailc 
in  daily  siihscaibers. 


Cleveland's  Plain  Dealer  is  now,  going  away,  the  largest  daily  and  largest 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Ohio,  sixth  largest  state  in  the  nation. 

Clearly,  more  people  in  Greater  Cleveland  are  forming  the  morning  read¬ 
ing  habit  —  a  habit  we're  encouraging  with  incisive  news  coverage. 

"Of  course,  being  the  largest  newspaper  in  Ohio  by  a  significant  margin  is 
very  important  to  The  Plain  Dealer  and  to  its  advertisers,"  says  Publisher  and  Editor 
Thomas  Vail.  "But  more  important  is  that  it  reflects  the  response  of  the  people  to  what 
we  are  doing." 

What  we  are  doing  is  putting  out  a  morning  paper  that  is  strong  in  its  leader¬ 
ship,  outspoken  in  its  beliefs,  and  both  interesting  and  fun  to  read. 

Increasingly,  people  are  getting  our  message.  More  than  100,000  new  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  past  nine  years  is  a  gain  that  shows  what  we  are  doing  is  right. 

Above  all,  'The  Plain  Dealer  is  rightfully  never  dull. 

ThePlainDealetbTHE  STARTER. 

*The  Plain  Dealer's  average  daily  circulation  for  the  six-month  period  ended  Sept.  30.  1%8.  is  409.414,  and  the  average  Sunday  circulation 
for  the  same  period  is  54S.032,  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  subject  to  audit. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today:  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.  (and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state). 


Discussions 
on  drug  use 
draw  crowds 

Cincinnati 

Realizing  that  some  of  its 
readers  were  worried  about  in¬ 
creased  use  of  narcotics  by 
young  people,  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  sponsored  a  “Conference 
of  Concerned  Parents.” 

Drug  use  and  abuse  were  dis¬ 
cussed  for  2\it  hours  by  a  five- 
member  panel  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  1200  persons. 

Panel  members  explained  the 
various  facets  of  the  problem 
liefore  the  session  was  thrown 
open  to  questions  from  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  panel  was  composed  of 
two  Cincinnati  men  and  three 
experts  brought  in  by  the  paper 
from  Washington,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Chicago. 

The  local  county  prosecutor 
explained  the  laws  on  narcotics 
and  the  penalties  they  carry. 
The  head  of  the  narcotics  squad 
of  the  Cincinnati  Police  depart¬ 
ment  gave  the  audience  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  problem  in 
Cincinnati. 

Next  Dr.  Edward  Lewis,  chief 
medical  officer  for  the  Bureau  of 


Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
enumerated  the  various  drugs 
and  the  effects  they  may  cause. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  E.  Durham, 
Methodist  minister  in  the 
Haight-Ashbury  section  of  San 
Francisco  and  director  of  the 
Glide  Urban  Center,  cited  his 
experience  with  youths  who  use 
drugs. 

The  fifth  panelist  was  Dr. 
Daniel  X.  Freedman,  chairman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 
psychiatry  department.  Di*. 
Freedman  noted  the  need  to 
learn  more  about  drugs  and 
their  effects. 

Di\’erge  Opinions 

The  panel  provided  diverse 
opinions  on  the  subject  to  en¬ 
able  parents  to  see  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  problem.  The 
two  local  law  enforcement  agents 
took  a  stand  for  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  existing  laws  on  nar¬ 
cotics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Dr.  Freedman  suggested  more 
understanding  of  the  problem  on 
all  sides. 

“The  first  step  toward  solving 
the  problem  is  to  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,”  said  Francis  L.  Dale, 
Enquirer  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  explaining  the  reason 
for  having  the  conference.  Dale 
served  as  moderator  of  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

He  said  the  paper  planned  to 


hold  other  conferences  of  con¬ 
cerned  parents  in  the  future  on 
different  subjects. 

The  conference  was  limited  to 
adults  and  admission  was  by 
tickets.  The  free  tickets  were 
supplied  to  persons  requesting 
them  by  writing  or  phoning  the 
Enquirer.  Special  arrangements 
for  blocks  of  tickets  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations,  church  grroups  and 
other  organizations. 

The  demand  for  tickets  was 
greater  than  anticipated  and  the 
session  had  to  be  moved  to  a 
larger  meeting  room  in  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  Convention-Exposition 
Center. 

Charles  J.  Carraher  Jr.,  En¬ 
quirer  director  of  employee  and 
community  relations,  who  di- 

Weigh  name  cliauge 

Baltimore 

At  its  60th  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  here  February  27,  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware  Press  Association 
will  consider  changing  its  name 
again  to  broaden  the  member¬ 
ship  base.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  corporate  name  of  the 
group  be  changed  to  Maryland- 
Delaware-D.  C.  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Wa.'iliinf/ton  Pont  was 
a<lmitted  into  membership  re¬ 
cently.  Seven  years  ago  the 
Maryland  Press  Association 
opened  its  rolls  to  Delaware 
members  and  l)ecame  the  MDPA. 


rected  the  promotion,  said  2300  I 
tickets  were  requested  for  th#  B 
session.  I 

Sub-freezing  weather  was  I 
blamed  for  keeping  the  size  of  I 
the  crowd  down.  Enquirer  offi-  i 
cials  said.  r 

Persons  attending  the  session  I 
were  given  a  packet  containing  I 
information  on  drugs  and  a  list  I 
of  places  where  treatment  and  I 
counseling  on  the  subject  could 
be  obtained.  ■ 

•  I 

Prizes  are  awarded  i 
for  feature  writing 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Darrell  Sifford,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cltarlotte  News, 
and  David  Prather,  a  reporter 
for  the  Fayetteville  Observer, 
were  awarded  first  prizes  in  a 
feature  writing  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Associate  Press  News  Council. 

Guy  Williams  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  News-Argus  placed  second 
in  the  morning  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  and  Lewis  Green  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  placed 
third. 

Second  place  in  the  division 
for  afternoon  newspapers  was 
won  by  Bill  Stancil  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram.  Gerald 
Thomas  of  the  Wilson  Times 
took  third  place. 

Each  winner  received  a  check 
and  certificate.  a 


-Atlanta  Journal  and  tha  Atlanta  Constitution 


Atlanta  Newspapers  begins  new  construction... 

Two-phase  construction  program  begins  with  high  one-story  newsprint  warehouse.  Designed  by 
Lockwood  Greene,  the  building  is  located  at  Fairlie  Street  and  Upper  Wall  Street  on  a  two  and  a 
half  acre  site  near  present  facilities. 

Practical  features  include  ramps  leading  from  viaduct  at  each  end  of  building  to  rooftop  delivery 
truck  parking  area.  Additional  ramp  on  roof  leads  to  indoor  truck  maintenance  garage.  Facade 
will  have  precast  concrete  panels  with  black,  grey  and  white  brick. 

Second  phase  calls  for  construction  of  five-story  building  to  house  presses  and  other  newspaper 
production  facilities.  Upon  completion,  expected  in  early  1971,  the  two  interconnected  buildings 
will  extend  883  feet  in  length. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENS  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017  •  100  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
100  Interstate  85,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29301  •  1720  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
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Editor  urges  letup 
in  bar-press  debate 


Chicago 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chiaujo  Trib¬ 
une  urged  recently  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  debate  Ijetween 
editors  and  lawyers  over  free* 
press/ fair  trial  and  suggested 
a  joint  project  by  press  and  bar 
to  improve  the  quality  of  justice. 

Kirkpatrick,  addressing  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  de- 
scril)ed  the  free  press/fair  trial 
controversy  as  having  created 
“countless  sources  of  irritation 
l>etween  news  rej)orters  and  the 
courts.” 

The  lawyer-press  debate  has 
corrected  some  abuses,  Kirk¬ 
patrick  said,  but  has  encouraged 
others. 

He  continued:  “Whatever 
constructive  results  that  might 
be  expected  to  come  from  it 
have  been  accomplished.  To 
continue  it  further  woubl  simi»ly 
invite  full  scale  warfare  l)e- 
tween  the  news  media  and  the 
bench  and  bar. 

“The  news  media — a  notori¬ 
ously  diverse  group,  have  be¬ 
come  pretty  well  united  in  re¬ 
sisting  attempts  to  limit  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  fret* 
expression. 

“The  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  first  started  firing  its  bar¬ 
rages  against  newsjjapers  and 
l)roadcasters  through  its  Ad- 
visoiy  Committee  on  Free  Press 
and  Fair  Trial  headed  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Paul  C.  Ileardon  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
-Massachusetts  in  l'J6G. 

“The  first  reaction  from  the 
pi*ess  was  a  partial  i)lea  of 
guilty  and  a  promise  to  do  l)et- 
ter.  Editois  acknowledged  that 
.some  sins  had  l»een  committed 
against  fairness  and  justice  in 
some  criminal  cases. 

“Following  the  publication  of 
Justice  Reardon’s  |)reliminary 
report  there  was  a  multiplicity 


of  court  orders,  executive  direc¬ 
tives,  and  official  guide  lines  de¬ 
signed  to  restrict  information 
about  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

“Judges  attempted,  and  fre¬ 
quently  succeeded,  in  suiipress- 
ing  news  of  proceedings  in  open 
court.  Policemen  and  jirosecu- 
tors  veiled  their  activities  in 
secrecy  under  the  cover  of 
“Reardon”  rules, 

“The  offensive  against  the 
l>ress  reached  a  sort  of  climax 
early  this  year  when  the  Bai- 
-Association  refused  to  delay 
formal  action  on  the  Reardon 
Report.  X  delay  one  year  had 
l)een  proposed  to  allow  time  for 
a  study  to  determine  what  effect 
newspajier  reporting  could  have 
on  a  fair  trial. 

“It  is  my  l)elief  that  this  re- 
fu.sal,  interpreted  by  many  edi¬ 
tors  an  arbitrary  decision, 
served  to  .strengthen  the  resolve 
of  the  news  media  to  resist  the 
Bar  .A.ssociation’s  campaign.  I 
think  it  also  aroused  .some  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts  among  lawyers 
al>out  the  advisability  of  sup¬ 
pressing  news.  At  any  rate,  I 
.sense  a  slowing  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Instead  of  rushing  ahead 
with  j)lans  to  have  state  bar 
associations  implement  and  try 
to  enforce  Reardon’s  rules,  it 
has  switched  to  a  campaign  to 
gain  voluntary  cooperation  with 
news  media. 

“Most  reporters  and  editors 
would  like  to  see  it  slowed  much 
more.  There  is  good  reason  to 
Itelieve  the  public  interest  woubl 
l)e  l)etter  served  it  it  were. 

“The  multiplicity  of  restric¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  that  have  sprung  up 
since  Reardon  have  created 
ideal  conditions  for  corruption, 
incompetence,  and  indifference 
among  jiolicemen,  pro.secutors, 
and  judges. 
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“The  bigger  they  come, 
the  harder  they  fall” 

I  his  old  uda(:c  could  ucll  serve  as  the 
only  known  actuarial  table  lor  anyone 
faced  with  a  lawsuit  for  lihel,  slandei. 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy 
or  copyright  violations.  But  this  di>esn't 
mean  that  small  businesses  are  immune 
to  large  damage  suits,  l  arge  or  small, 
those  in  the  communications  indiistiv 
are  considered  fairgame  for  anyone  w  ith 
a  grievance.  How  do  you  protect  your¬ 
self?  With  an  Kmployers  Special  livccss 
Insurance  Policy.  Simply  decide  on  the 
amount  you  could  afford  in  ease  of  a 
judgment  against  you.  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rales,  write 
to:  Dept.  C,  FMPl.OVFRS  KFIN- 
SL'R.ANCF:  CORK.  21  West  lOlh. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410.^;  New  ^'ork.  Ill 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  .Montgomery; 
(  hicago,  17.x  w.  Jackson;  .Mlania,  .^4 
Peachtree.  N.K. 


“They  put  a  muzzle  on  the 
watchdog  which  serves  as  the 
Itroxy  observer  for  all  citizens 
in  the  courts.  This  is  a  greater 
hazard  to  justice  than  so  called 
pi'ejudicial  publicity.  Publicity 
can  never  affect  more  than  a 
tiny  fraction  of  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  fewer  than  one 
percent  in  Cook  County,  for  ex¬ 
ample  who  pass  through  courts 
on  criminal  charges  ever  are 
mentioned  in  the  news  media. 

“The  goal  in  the  management 
of  our  legal  processes  relating 
to  crime  should,  then  he  free 
press  and  fair  trail  rather  than 
free  press  or  fair  trial.  We  can 
have  l)oth.  In  fact  unless  we 
have  both  we  shall  have  neither. 

“Fair  trial  can  lie  assured 
only  when  all  processes  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  inves¬ 
tigation,  prosecution,  judgment, 
open  to  complete  and  relentless 
review  and  inspection  by  citi¬ 
zens.  This  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  dishonesty,  igno¬ 
rance  and  arrogance  which  tend 
to  infect  public  business  when 
it  is  not  carried  out  openly. 

The  role  of  the  press  here  is 
not  that  of  a  privileged  snooper 
with  a  license  to  read  other 
peoples’  mail  just  for  kicks  and 
to  sell  titillating  tidbits  for  a 
profit.  The  press  instead  stands 
as  the  trustee  for  the  citizens, 
gathering  information  they  do 
not  have  time  to  collect  person¬ 
ally  and  delivering  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  faithfully  inform 
them  how  public  business  is  Ih*- 
ing  conducted. 

“The  courts  do  conduct  pub¬ 
lic  business.  They  are  not  pri¬ 
vate  preserves  for  judges  and 
lawyers. 

“It  is  etjually  true  that  free 
press  could  not  survive  without 
the  protection  of  basic  law 
fairly  administered  in  the 
courts.  Lawyers,  if  they  were 
united  and  were  supitorted  by 
public  opinion,  could  put  us  out 
of  business.  I  see  no  possibility 
that  lawyers  would  unite  for 
this  purpose,  although  there 
may  be  some  significant  num- 
tters  who  would  like  to  control 
the  press.  At  any  rate,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Itest  guaran¬ 
tee  of  lilierty  for  all  was  an 
unabridged  right  to  free  ex¬ 
pression  and  they  gave  that 
guarantee  in  the  First  .Amend¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  challenged 
many  times.  It  has  lieen  chipped 
away  here  and  there  but  it  still 
stand.'^. 

“Probably  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  conseciuence  of  our  great 
debate  with  the  Bench  and  Bai¬ 
bas  been  the  opening  of  some 
additional  avenues  of  communi¬ 
cation.  There  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  efforts  of  conscientious 
judges  to  protect  the  right  of 
a  defendant  to  be  tried  in  an 


atmosphere  of  dignity  and  good 
order  and  to  have  judgment 
rendered  upon  the  basis  of  evi¬ 
dence  legally  presented. 

“I  assure  you  that  the  great 
majority  of  editors  today  are 
as  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
justice  as  the  great  majority 
of  lawyers.  The  Bar  Asswia- 
tion  has  a  code  of  ethics  and 
.so  does  the  American  Swiety 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  It  en¬ 
joins  us  to  a  high  minded  search 
for  truth,  to  fairness  in  pre- 
.senting  it,  and  to  positive  action 
to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

“The  imperative  to  live  up  to 
this  code  is  growing  stronger 
as  our  audience  becomes  more 
and  more  sophisticated  and  in¬ 
formed  and  critical. 

“To  be  effective  and  to  thrive 
a  newspaper  must  project  the 
image  of  the  good  citizen,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  public  welfare, 
fair  in  all  judgments,  dedicated 
to  the  truth.  We  bleed  when 
the  courts  can  demonstrate  that 
we  have  been  false  to  these 
principles. 

“It  is  hard  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  that  could  he  more  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  public  image  of 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations  than  the  Supreme 
Court  opinions  in  the  Sam  Shep¬ 
pard  and  the  Billie  Sol  E.stes 
cases. 

“The  courts  hatl  all  of  the 
tools  they  needed  Itefore  Rear¬ 
don.  With  Reardon  they  run 
the  risk  of  a  reaction.  .And  jml)- 
lic  reaction,  that  will  be  as 
painful  to  them  as  Sheppard 
was  to  us. 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  tliat 
.some  of  the  time,  money,  and 
talent  that  you  have  devoted  to 
restraining  the  press  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  new  project.  The 
need  seems  so  compelling  to  me 
that  I  think  the  press  would 
join  you.  This  is  the  problem 
of  improving  the  quality  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  criminal  cases  in  which 
publicity  is  not  a  factor. 

“The  latest  issue  of  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  offers  a 
measure  of  the  magnitude  of  i 
this  problem. 

“It  reports  that  in  1!)G7  there 
were  a  total  of  50,360  burglary, 
roblx-ry,  and  murder  offenses 
committed  within  Chicago.  Of 
these  18,  771  were  ‘cleared  by 
arrest’  by  the  Chicago  Police 
Deitartment.  Numerous  other 
burglary,  robltery  and  other  of¬ 
fenses  were  reported  in  Cook 
County  outside  Chicago. 

“Yet  for  the  entire  county  of 
Cook  only  1,825  indictments 
charging  these  offenses  were  re¬ 
turned  by  grand  juries.  The 
indictments  name  2,690  persons 
as  defendants.  Of  1,810  de¬ 
fendants  to  these  charges  tried 
in  the  criminal  courts  only  728 

(Continued  on  pane  28)  | 
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. . .  someone  else  said  it . . .  we've  been 
saying  it  for  years! ...  Oil  Aviation,  now 
Barge  Shipping ...  and  BOOM!!! -It's 
TIME  to  Sell  in- 


One  of  the  fastest  growing 
markets  in  America  — this  article 
from  Time  tells  why!  Add  water 
transportation  to  “The  Oil  Capitol 
of  the  World’’  — and  the  “Water 
Capital  of  the  Southwest”  and 
you’ve  got  a  market  you  can’t 
overlook  —  completely  covered 
by—  The  Oil  Capitol  Newspapers 
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NOW!.../>70/e  than  a  THREE  BILLION  Dollar  Market!!! 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the  BRANHAM  Co. 


CIRCULATION 


British  papers  explore 
personnel  exchange 


A  recommendation  by  Jack 
Stenbuck,  consultant  to  the 
Thomson  newspapers  in  the 
British  Isles,  has  prompted  the 
Echo  and  the  Post,  tvi'o  new  eve- 
ning^s  published  from  a  single 
plant  in  Kernel  Hempstead,  just 
outside  London,  to  seek  a  tie-up 
with  a  U.S.  newspaper  inter¬ 
ested  in  participating  in  a  Brit- 
ish-U.S.  exchange  of  home  de¬ 
livery  department  personnel.  To 
l)egin  with,  the  plan  would  in¬ 
volve  one  supervisor  from  Amer¬ 
ica  and  one  from  either  the  Echo 
or  Post. 

According  to  Stenbuck,  re¬ 
cently  back  from  his  third  trip 
abroad  in  15  months  in  behalf 
of  the  Thomson  organization,  the 
Kernel  papers  have  made  re¬ 
markable  strides  in  their  first 
year  of  operation  in  defying 
age-old  English  tradition  and 
building  an  effective  independent 
carrier  delivery  system  from 
scratch.  It  is  the  first  British 
system  patterned  after  Amer¬ 
ican  carrier  organizations. 

Between  them,  the  new'  papers, 
serving  contiguous  territories, 
have  1500  exceptionally  w'ell- 
trained  boy  and  girl  Junior 
Agents.  Total  combined  circula¬ 
tion  already  is  in  excess  of  90,- 
000  and  far  ahead  of  original 
projections,  with  most  of  it  home 
delivered.  The  venture  is  such 
a  marked  success  that  publishers 
of  other  evenings  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  are  indicating  they  may 
shortly  follow  Kernel’s  lead. 

“I  am  convinced,”  Stenbuck 
said  in  discussing  the  proposed 
exchange  program,  “that  it 
offers  an  exciting  opportunity 
for  mutual  benefit  of  partici- 
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pants  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Though  America  has  a 
know-how  distilled  from  half  a 
centurj'  or  more  of  experience 
with  the  Little  Merchant  plan, 
there  are  areas  in  which  these 
British  operations  actually  ex¬ 
cel.  As  new  as  these  carrier  pro¬ 
grams  are,  even  experienced 
.American  circulators  can  learn 
from  them.” 

ArrangenumI  fur  training 

The  proposed  tie-up,  Sten¬ 
buck  explained,  would  call  for  an 
exchange  covering  a  period  of 
three  to  six  months,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  candi¬ 
date  selected  by  each  paper 
would  receive  one  full  month  of 
training  and  orientation  abroad, 
then  be  given  responsibility  for 
actually  operating  a  territorj' 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  stay. 
Compensation,  housing,  and 
other  details  are  subjects  for 
discussion. 

“I  can’t  imagine  any  young 
circulator  being  exposed  to  such 
a  program  without  benefiting 
greatly  and  without  returning  to 
his  own  property  with  a 
broadened  outlook,  new  ideas, 
and  a  far  greater  value  to  his 
publisher  than  he  had  before,” 
Stenbuck  declared.  “What  a 
wonderful  way  for  a  farsighted 
publisher  to  invest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  supervisor  he 
wants  to  groom  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  position  with  expanded 
responsibilities.” 

What  can  an  .American  super¬ 
visor  expect  to  gain  from  such 
an  experience?  Stenbuck,  who 
Itefore  embarking  on  a  consult¬ 
ing  career  in  1962  had  been  an 
editor,  magazine  writer,  a  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  on  a  number 
of  major  newspapers,  and  for 


seven  years  the  General  Circu¬ 
lation  Director  for  the  Hearst 
chain  of  papers,  puts  it  this 
way: 

“Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
young  minds  I’ve  encountered  in 
the  business  are  concerned  with 
this  pioneering  British  v'enture 
and  are  tackling  the  problem 
with  daring  and  imagination. 
Just  rubbing  shoulders  with 
them  and  being  exposed  to  their 
thinking  is  a  rare  and  priceless 
experience.  More  specifically, 
they  have  shown  a  marked  talent 
for  operating  economically  while 
placing  emphasis  on  such  things 
as  retention  of  subscriliers,  long- 
range  planning,  research  of  the 
market,  unusual  liaison  with 
their  editors,  contact  with 
parents  and  educators,  and  a 
continuing  progi-am  of  intensive 
training  for  everj’one,  from  the 
heads  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  down  to  the  Junior  .Agent 
level.” 

.American  publishers  or  circu¬ 
lators  interested  may  contact 
Stenbuck  at  956  Fifth  .Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 

• 

Plans  to  go  daily 

Waskco,  Minn. 

The  107-year-old  Waseco 
Journal  will  become  a  daily 
January  2,  1969,  said  Donald 
C.  Brown,  who  has  been  editor 
since  1924.  General  manager 
will  be  Gather  F.  Troldahl,  who 
has  been  editor  of  the  Janesville 
Argus;  Paul  J.  Pawlowski  is 
news  etiitor;  Bob  Gigeay,  sports 
editor;  Ken  Palmer,  advertising 
manager;  and  Grove  P.  Brown, 
production  manager. 

• 

Foreign  billings  up 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inter¬ 
national  has  had  a  net  billings 
gain  of  $85  million  from  new 
accounts  acquired  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1968,  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Ney,  president  of  Y&R 
International,  announced.  Y&R, 
which  is  the  third  largest 
agency,  billed  $430  million  in 
1967,  $104  million  of  which  was 
in  international  billings. 
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Bar -press 
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were  sentenced  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary, 

‘“The  figures  are  not  exact  j 
enough  for  precise  calculaticm 
of  percentages,  but  the  chances 
of  committing  burglary,  rob-  | 
bery,  murder  in  Cook  County  ' 
and  escaping  jail  are  better  than  j 
50  to  1.  I  submit  that  this  is  | 
a  shocking  indictment  of  our  i 
whole  system  of  criminal  in-  i 
vestigation  and  prosecution.  ; 

“The  1  in  50  who  is  caught  [ 
and  punished  could  almost  plead 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
since  so  many  of  his  fellow  of¬ 
fenders  slip  through  the  net. 

“The  victims  of  this  criminal¬ 
ity  must  feel  an  enormous  sense 
of  fear  and  frustration  because 
they  ai-e  so  insecure  in  their  | 
persons  and  in  their  property,  i 

“Here  is  a  problem  worthy  of  < 
the  best  efforts  of  law’yers,  | 
judges,  policemen.  It  is  grow-  j 
ing  worse.  The  national  crime  | 
rate  went  up  21  percent  from 
1967  to  1968  and  there  were  3.8 
million  serious  crimes  reported 

in  the  United  States  in  1967.  . 

The  curve  has  been  rising  j 
sharply. 

“I  i*econunend  these  figures  ! 
and  thousands  more  availble  in  • 
crime  reports  for  your  thought-  , 
ful  study.  I  think  you  will  find  ’ 
in  them  a  far  richer  lode  of 
defects  in  justice  than  in  the 
few  highly  publicized  cases  ; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  present  ! 
tensions  between  the  press  and  ; 
the  bench  and  the  bar.”  t 

•  I 

Frank  Jordan  heads 
NBC  News  operation 

Frank  J.  Jordan,  director  of 
Election  Operations,  NBC  News,  < 
has  replaced  William  B.  Monroe  I 
Jr.,  as  director  of  News,  Wash-  ■ 
ington. 

Monroe  has  become  Washing¬ 
ton  editor  of  NBC-TV’s  “Today’’  | 
show,  as  previously  announced. 

Reporting  for  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Army  newspaper, 
in  Rome  in  1945  was  Jordan’s  | 
first  professional  journalism  ex-  j 
perience.  He  hacl  entered  the 
Army  the  previous  year.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  military  experi¬ 
ence  he  enrolled  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  from  which 
he  received  a  BA  degree  in  1949. 

He  was  awarded  his  MS  degree 
the  following  year  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University, 

Jordan  spent  the  next  five 
years  with  United  Press  Inter-  • 
national,  two  of  those  years  in 
bui-eaus  in  the  United  States 
and  the  other  three  years  in 
Asia,  including  Korea,  Japan 
and  Indonesia. 


ED 
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In  this  jast-movinf'  world  of  ^ 
today seems  most  appropriate 
to  pause,  reflect  and  appreciate 
how  fortunate  ive  all  are 
to  live  as  Americans  and  enjoy  ^ 
our  many  freedoms  / 

and  opportunities. 


One  of  the  most  welcomed 
of  these  opportunities 
is  that  of  sending 

Season" s  Greetings 
to  all  our  friends. 


FLONG 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  55t  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 


SCRVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


LAYOUT  AM)  DESIGN 


The  aim — ease  of  reading 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 


Russ  Spaceship  Returns  Safely 


Moon  Orbiting 
Ship  Recovered 


fflie  IBakeifeftrllt  Californian 


.  '♦  Soviets  Hit 
^  Resistance  , 
Greelcsite/ease  From  Czechsj 
former  Cfiiets 


SiLtNT  mOTIST  Of  BAN 

Catholics  Shun  Services 


Sfote  Poll  Shows 
Huge  Nixon  Leod 


tUnv-sniffinK 
iMiy.  10.  )livs 
in  vily  /nirk 


MARINES  FIND  RED  SUPPORT  CAMPS 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Laments  to  the  contrary,  all  newspapers  do  not 
look  the  way  they  did  60  years  ago. 

Look-ahead  papers  are  investing  money  and  effort 
in  greater  readability.  Among  them  is  the  Unkerx- 
field  (Calif.)  Californian^  46,000  p.m.  in  a  city  of 
75,000. 

In  the  new  look,  there  are  four  basics:  Bigger 
body  type,  sunken  column  rules,  horizontal  layout 
patterns,  mwe  white  space. 

Eight  point  Paragon  body  type  had  l)een  u.sed  by 
the  Californian  for  many  years.  The  new  face  is 
nine  point  Royal  on  a  nine  and  one-half-point  slug. 
What  a  difference! 

William  C.  Fritts,  Californian  general  manager, 
told  us: 

“We  wanted  a  type  face  that  would  lie  easier  on 
our  readers’  eyes  and  at  the  same  time  that  would 
not  use  up  any  more  of  our  editors’  news  space.” 

The  improvement  is  striking.  Although  the  word 
count  remains  the  same  as  in  the  Paragon  font,  the 
Royal  has  more  printing  surface  and  produces  a 
blacker  letter.  Therefore  more  readable.  ,\nd  not 
too  black. 

Accentuating  the  rectangles  and  the  horizontals 
helps,  too.  Everything  here  is  rectangular,  either 
horizontal  or  rectangle.  Zig  zags  intrude  in  only 
two  stories. 

Horizontal  patterns  reduce  the  need  for  subheads 
or  other  type-breaker  devices.  There’s  none  in  this 
new  page. 

Additional  white  space  is  introduced  in  vital  areas. 
Look  at  all  the  space  al)ove  and  below  by-lines  and 
above  and  below  captions. 

Layout  and  Design  always  has  its  eye  out  for 
pieces  of  minute  detail.  Jumplines  here  read,  for 
example,  “see  Vietnam — page  2”.  The  words  “see” 
and  “page”  are  uncapitalized.  This  is  a  neat  piece 
of  minute  detail. 


We  made  a  presentation  on  typography  recently 
at  a  workshop  for  college  journalism  students  and 
advisers.  The  kids  all  took  picks  on  Old  English 
nameplates.  Excessively  ornamental,  they  said. 

Mayl)e  so.  Rut  we’d  lietter  think  it  over  a  long 
time  before  we  mess  around  with  a  nameplate. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen,  long  and  well  respected  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  switched  recently  to 
the  six-column  format.  The  Citizen  is  p.m.  in  a  city 
of  300,000,  circulation  85,000. 

Somehow,  the  six-column  page  enables  you  to 
pack  in  stories  and  art  and  yet  avoid  a  cluttered 
look.  The  new  page,  counting  everything,  contains 
18  elements.  The  old  contained  15. 

Accent  on  rectangular  patterns  marks  the  new 
one.  Vertical  strings  dominated  the  old.  Spreading 
type  in  rectangles  makes  a  long  story  look  shorter 
and  makes  for  easier  reading.  The  six-column  page, 
of  course,  reads  faster  than  an  eight-column  page. 

In  the  new  page,  the  top  head  in  upper  left  and 
the  main  head  alwut  the  Detroit  Tigers  in  lower 
left  are  color  spots.  Color  them  red. 

Heads  in  the  all-down  style  are  nothing  new  in 
Ottawa,  either.  Nor  are  they  in  many  Canadian 
newspapers.  Are  Canadian  editors  more  daring  than 
we? 

After  shrinkage,  the  columns  come  up  a  shade 
wider  than  13.6  picas,  so  the  bo<ly  set  probably  is 
14  picas  to  l>egin  with.  This  gives  you  a  pica  of  air 
l)etween  columns. 

The  Citizen  uses  the  six-column  format  on  page  1 
and  on  some  other  open  pages. 

Noting  the  difficulty  of  adapting  a  14-pica  set  to 
conventional  11-pica  advertising  dimensions,  the 
Citizen  said:  “We  feel  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  blend  the  old  with  the  new.” 

That’s  what  piogress  really  is,  isn’t  it?  Blending 
the  old  with  the  new. 
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Publisher’s 

profit 

builder 


Treasurer’s 

cost 

reducer 


Lab  chief’s 

time 

saver 


In  six  miinilcs.  the  Kodvk  V'iksamai  Film 
PrcKCssor  system  delivers  completely  priK- 
essed  neiiatives— dry  and  ready  to  print.  It 
extends  mcehani/ed  film-processing  benefits 
to  newspapers  with  less-than-giant  volume. 
The  V'liRSAMAT  Processor  increases  your 
processing  capacity,  frees  people  for  other 
work— more  output. 

Here's  a  system  that  takes  care  of  itself— 
and  you.  It  minimizes  demands  on  your 
darkroom  stalf  and  photographers.  Sustained 
operation  cuts  cost  by  minimizing  ups  and 
downs.  Precision  solution-metering  uses 
chemicals  and  water  most  efliciently.  Pre¬ 
dictable  negative  results  mean  less  printing 
time,  less  waste.  Maintenance  is  minimal. 

The  Kodak  Versamat  Processor,  Model 
.S.  requires  less  than  nine  square  feet  of 
space.  Operator  needs  only  knowledge  of 
film  type  and  size  to  he  processed.  Reasons: 


automatie  timing  and  replenishment.  Tem¬ 
perature  and  agitation  are  completely  under 
control— absolute  minimum  of  personal  su¬ 
pervision  required.  Negative  consistency  is 
exceptional.  Adds  flexibility  and  capability 
to  your  newspaper's  prcxluction. 

I  he  Kodak  Vi  rsam  at  Film  PriKessor  is 
one  i>f  a  series  of  Kodak  machine-based  sys¬ 
tems.  All  can  help  you  publish  a  better  news¬ 
paper-more  profitably:  Kodak  Ektam.atk  " 
System  for  fast  black-and-white  prints. 
Kodak  Q-PriKCssor  system  for  rapid  prix>f- 
ing  AAf  page  negatives,  Kodak  Rapid  Color 
Prixessor  system  for  fast  color  prints. 

Your  Kixlak  Technical  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  AAill  help  you  get  ac¬ 
quainted  AAith  these  systems. 

C'all  him.  Or  write  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  Roch¬ 
ester.  N.Y.  I46.S0. 


Perry  buys 
cable  tv  at 
Palm  Beacb 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Perry  Publications  Inc.,  has 
Iwujfht  an  80  percent  interest  in 
Palm  Beach  Cable  Television  Co. 

Perry  Publications  acquired 
the  stock  from  Burnup  &  Sims 
Inc.,  West  Palm  Beach  cable 
system  construction  firm.  It  also 
obtained  an  option  for  the  re¬ 
maining  20  percent  of  the  stock 
still  owned  by  Bumup  &  Sims. 

The  80  percent  block  was  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Time  &  Life 
Broadcast  Inc. 

Palm  Beach  Cable’s  commu¬ 
nity  antenna  television  system 
now  serves  North  Palm  Beach, 
Palm  Beach  Gardens  and  Lake 
Park.  It  also  holds  a  franchise 
for  Palm  Beach  Shores.  Palm 
Beach  County  has  authorized  a 
license  for  it  to  serve  county 
areas  adjacent  to  these  com¬ 
munities. 

Perry  Publications,  also  home- 
Imsed  in  West  Palm  Beach,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Palm  Beach  Pout- 
Times  among  28  newspapers 
throughout  Florida  and  the 
Bahamas. 


Accjuisition  of  Palm  Beach 
Cable  puts  the  Perry  Organiza¬ 
tion  into  the  CATV  business  for 
the  first  time;  but  it  has  long 
l)een  active  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  It  has  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  radio  stations  in  Pensacola, 
Jacksonville,  Ocala  and  Panama 
City;  and  television  firms  in 
Jacksonville  and  Orlando- Day¬ 
tona  Beach. 

Officers  for  the  cable  com¬ 
pany  will  now  be  John  H.  Peri  y 
Jr.,  president;  W.  W.  Atterbury 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  treasurer; 
Thomas  S.  Gilchrist  Jr„  vice- 
president,  and  Monica  K.  Con¬ 
way,  secretary. 

Rol)ert  W.  Robbins  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

2  >\'riter8  quit  paper 
for  job8  in  Wasbin^oii 

Cleveland 

John  Gunn  Blair,  foimier  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  editorial 
writer  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  appointed  editor-in-chief 
of  the  American  Forest  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Washington. 

Samuel  Marshall,  former  la¬ 
bor  writer  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
director  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Color  comic 
covers  used 
on  sections 

Sa.nta  Maria,  Calif. 

Full  page  comic  covers  marked 
the  dozen  special  sections  of  the 
Santa  Maria  Times  “See  Ya  in 
the  Funnies’’  edition  which  ran 
to  272  pages  and  included  162 
full  color  photos. 

The  result  was  a  recoi-d- 
bieaker  for  the  Times  in  the 
number  of  sections  as  well  as 
in  the  page  size  and  the  use  of 
81  more  color  photographs  than 
last  year. 

Each  color  cover  was  created 
especially  for  the  newspaper  by 
cartoonists  whose  work  appears 
daily  in  the  Times,  which  copy¬ 
righted  the  entire  edition.  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Magee  is  publisher  of  the 
afternoon  daily,  a  member  of 
the  Hagadone  Division  of  the 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

Theme  Extended 

The  original  work  by  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonists  appears  also 
in  the  ads.  The  “See  Ya  in  the 
Funnies’’  theme  extends  into 
ad  copy  and  also  in  news. 

On  the  covers  the  Times  pre¬ 


sents  Gus  Arriola’s  Gordo  and 
an  orchestral  group  on  the  in¬ 
troduction.  A1  Capp’s  L’il  Abner 
designates  agriculture  and  Reg 
Smythe’s  Andy  Capp  is  on  the 
recreation  front  page. 

The  Flintstones  appear  on 
the  industrial  cover,  Tim  K. 
Ryan’s  Tumbleweeds  on  com¬ 
munity  service  and  selected 
panels  from  Bob  Barnes’  The 
Better  Half  on  finance.  Shop¬ 
ping  is  designated  by  Hank 
Ketchum’s  Dennis,  homes  are 
portrayed  with  art  by  Bill 
Keane  of  Family  Circus,  and 
Dick  Brooks  of  Jackson  Twins’ 
fame  appears  on  the  education 
section  cover. 

Vaughn  Shoemaker’s  special 
editorial  cartoon  in  color  desig¬ 
nates  the  religious  section.  The 
construction  cover  is  by  Mai-vin 
Myers,  Register  &  Tribune,  and 
the  Vandenberg  Air  Force  sec¬ 
tion  bears  a  cover  by  Ken 
Muse,  McNaught. 

Multiple  sections  appear  un¬ 
der  many  of  the  covers.  The 
first  press  run  of  the  special 
sections  began  Sept.  25.  These 
continued  until  the  final  one, 
except  for  the  regular  news¬ 
paper,  Nov.  17. 

Production  activities  included 
162  color  separations.  The 
color  photograjihy  crew  includes 
Gerry  Frederick,  Bob  Ginn, 
Karen  White  and  Richard  Mar¬ 
tinez. 


Cool  Coffee  Goes  Better  With 
Computeri^d  ‘fyiiesetting 
SoysMarvie 


Dear  Marvie: 

I  have  this  thing  about  fresh-brewed,  hot, 
steaming  coffee.  I  live  on  it.  Morning,  Noon, 
Night.  With  the  PDP-8  Typesetting  System, 
will  1  be  able  to  take  a  break  while  the 
system  switches  from  hot  metal  to  photocomp? 

Java  Lover 

Dear  Java  Lover: 

Can  you  down  a  cup  of  fresh-brewed, 
hot,  steaming  coffee  in  5  seconds? 

Dear  Marvie: 

The  Managing  Editor  of  the  other  paper  in 
town  has  just  publicly  challenged  me  to  a 
race.  He  says  his  ten  tape-punch  operators 
can  make  hyphenated,  justified  paper  tape 
faster  than  my  six  operators  with  a  PDP'8 
Typesetting  System.  Should  I  take  him 
up  on  it? 

Tempted 

Dear  Tempted: 

By  all  means.  Ask  him  to  put  up  his 


business,  his  home,  his  wife  and  anything 
else  you  can  think  of. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I  hear  you’ve  got  a  new-fangled  contraption 
that  automatically  hyphenates  and  justifies 
paper  tape.  So  what’s  the  big  deal?  I’ve  been 
doing  that  for  years. 

Old  School 

Dear  Old  School: 

Undoubtedly  you  have.  But  at  12,000 
lines  per  hour? 

Marvie  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problem. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 


COrs/IPUTERS  •  MODULES 
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AN  EDITOR  SPEAKS  TO  EDITORS 
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I  Kentucky  group  adds 
(  2  more  weekly  papers 


Credibility  Gaps 
Involve  More 
Than  Politics 


The  acquisition  of  two  Ken¬ 
tucky  weekly  newspapers  has 
l)een  announced  by  Newspapers 
Inc. 

William  E.  Matthews,  Shelby- 
ville,  president  of  Newspapers 
I  Inc.,  announced  that  the  com- 

■  pany  has  acquired  the  Cynthiana 

i  Democrat,  the  largest  circula- 

;  tion  weekly  in  northern  Ken¬ 

tucky,  and  the  Ctay  City  Timefi, 
which  serves  seven  counties 
\  along  the  Mountain  Parkway, 

f  .Acquisition  of  these  papers 

I;  brings  tbe  numlier  of  papers 

I  either  merged  into  or  acquired 

by  Newspapers  Inc.  to  15,  and 
negotiations  are  underway  with 
j  several  other  publications,  Mat- 

!  thews  added. 

:  The  Cynthiana  Democrat, 

i  which  is  celebrating  its  lOOth 

i  birthday  this  year,  has  l)een 

I  operated  since  1959  by  Tommy 

j  L.  Preston.  The  Democrat  has 

i  nearly  fi,00()  subscriliei's. 

Russ  Metz,  owner  of  the  Bath 
I  County  News-Outlook,  is  the 

!  new  i)ublisher  of  the  Cynthiana 

I  Democrat. 

!; '  Cynthiana  will  become  the 

I  location  of  Newspapers  Inc.’s 

!i  third  regional  publishing  plant. 

'»  The  corporation  is  operating  a 

5  ■  plant  in  Shelbyville,  and  expects 

‘  to  place  its  seco..d  publishing 

i  facility  in  oneiation  in  Eliza- 

l)ethtown  in  January. 

The  addition  of  the  Democrat 
and  the  Times  boosts  the  total 
circulation  ser\’ed  by  tne  corpo¬ 
ration  to  more  than  70,000. 

Newspapers  Inc.  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  Septeml)er  by  the 
publishers  of  nine  papers  who 
l)elieved  that  closer  coopeiation 
was  a  necessity  to  cope  with 
rising  costs  in  the  newspaper 
industry  and  to  keep  abreast 
of  technological  advances. 
■Matthews  said  the  weeklies 
organized  the  company  for 
“efficiency  and  economy”  in 
)  printing,  jmrchasing,  and,  to  a 
degree,  combination  sales  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Most  small  papers  lack 
cajjital,”  Matthews  noted.  “We 
feel  that  we  can  do  more  as  a 
single  entity  with  the  money 
that  has  been  invested  in  the 
corporation.” 

Newspapers  Inc.  also  oper¬ 
ates  the  Andermm  News,  Law’- 
renceburg;  Cave  City  Progress, 
Cave  City;  Elizabethtown  News, 
Elizal)ethtown;  Hart  County 
Herald,  Horse  Cave;  Irvine 
Times-Herald,  Irvine;  Jefferson 
Reporter,  Louisville;  Lebanon 
'  Enterprise,  Lebanon;  Louisville 

'  Defender,  Louisville;  News- 

Democrat,  Carrollton;  Oldham 


Era,  LaGrange;  Shelby  Sentinel,  i 
Shelbjrvdlle,  and  the  Springfield 
Sun,  Springfield.  ' 

Directors  of  Newspapers  Inc. 
are  Matthews;  Elliott  Garrison, 
Shelby  Sentinel;  Leonard  Bean, 
Elizaliethtown  News;  Lewis  M. 
Conn,  Jefferson  Reporter;  James 
Edelen,  Springfield  Sun;  James 
Goranflo,  Oldham  Era;  Jack! 
Perry,  News-Democrat;  and 
George  Trotter,  Lebanon  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Other  directors  are  Frank  L. 
Stanley,  publisher  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville.  Defender;  Richard  E.  Dys- 
art,  president  of  Trendway  .Ad¬ 
visory  Sei^’ice,  Louisville;  j 
Thomas  Manby  Sr.,  LaGrange 
attorney;  Edwin  H.  Perry, 
Louisville  attorney;  Dillman  .A. 
Rash,  former  broker;  and  John 
Stites,  partner  in  J.  J.  B.  Hil- 1 
liard,  W.  L.  Lyons  &  Co.,  an  j 
investment  firm. 

• 

Barnette  purchase 
weekly  in  New  Mexico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Lamb, 
publishers  of  the  weekly 
Ruidoso  News  for  the  past  18 
years,  have  announced  the  sale 
of  the  publication  which  serves 
the  recreation  areas  of  Ruidoso, 
Hollywootl  and  Ruidoso  Downs, 
New  Mexico. 

Purchasers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barney  Barnett,  who  have  been 
a.s.sociated  with  newspapers  in 
California  and  Oregon  and  have 
owned  Obispo  News  Service,  a 
county-wide  news  bureau  with 
headquarters  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California. 

The  transaction  was  arranged 
through  the  offices  of  Dean 
Sellers,  newspaper  broker  in 
Mesa,  Arizona, 

• 

Staiicill  buys  Boone 
iiileresl  in  weekly 

SfFFOLK,  Va.  j 

Godfrey  W.  Stancill,  publisher 
of  the  Radford  (Va.)  News 
Journal,  has  purchased  the  stock 
of  James  B.  Boone  Jr.  and  will 
liecome  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Suffolk  News-Herald.  Other 
stockholders  of  the  weekly  re¬ 
main  unchanged  since  1961. 

Boone  is  leaving  the  News-  j 
Herald  to  become  publisher  of  I 
the  Tuscaloosa  (.Ala.)  News.  He  I 
succeeds  his  father,  Buford  I 
Boone,  who  has  published  that  I 
newspaper  since  1947. 

Stancill  has  published  the 
News  Journal,  a  five-day  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  for  the  past  11 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
East  Tennessee. 


Most  of  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  tragic  collapse  of  the 
“Silver  Bridge”  at  Pt. 
Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  almost  a 
year  ago.  And  many  of  you 
will  remember  the  newspaper 
headlines  across  the  country'. 
Most  of  them  either  stated 
or  inferred  that  heavy  trucks 
produced  an  overload  that 
finally  broke  the  bridge’s 
back. 

Only  a  few  months  later  a 
Board  of  Inquiry  expressed 
conviction  that  overloading 
was  not  the  cause.  Perhaps 
understandably  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  this  early 
report. 

But  then  on  October  31, 
1968  the  Department  of 
Transportation  issued  an  ex¬ 
tensive  interim  report,  com¬ 
plete  with  a  two-page  news 
release  “For  AM  newspa¬ 
pers”  of  that  date.  The  first 
three  paragraphs  of  that  re¬ 
lease  summarized  the  tragedy 
and  indicated  that  the  final 
I'eport  was  at  least  “nine 
months  away.”  The  fourth 
paragraph  began  as  follows: 

“The  interim  report  did 
conclude,  however,  that  ‘the 
bridge  was  not  overloaded  by 
vehicle  weight  at  the  time  of 
the  collapse’,  according  to  its 


loading  design.  .  .  .” 

The  sixth  paragraph  began 
as  follows: 

“The  interim  report  also 
ruled  out  ‘aerodynamic  in¬ 
stability’  of  the  bridge,  sabo¬ 
tage,  or  displacement  of 
bridge  anchorages,  piers  or 
tower  seats  by  barge  col¬ 
lisions  or  similar  causes.  .  .  .” 

On  that  same  day  the 
Washington  Post  carried  a 
three-inch  news  item  based 
on  that  release.  After  a  brief 
summary,  this  news  item 
quoted  the  sixth  paragraph 
almost  intact  but,  curiously, 
with  that  little  word  “also” 
removed.  There  was  no  men¬ 
tion  at  all  of  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  fourth  paragraph,  re¬ 
lating  to  overload. 

Is  it  asking  so  very  much 
to  suggest  that  when  the 
news  is  mistakenly  inter¬ 
preted  in  page  1  headlines,  it 
could  at  least  be  corrected  in 
an  inside  three-inch  news 
item,  nine  months  later? 

If  it  is  asking  too  much, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the 
credibility  gap  of  newsmak¬ 
ing  is  every  bit  as  serious  as 
the  much-more-talked-about 
credibility  gap  of  govern¬ 
ment,  racial  tensions  and 
war! 
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Why  a  successful  1968  Flying  Short  Course? 


By  Rick  FricHman 

During  the  past  two  weeks 
this  column  has  reported  the 
program  of  the  recent  National 
Press  Photographers  Flying 
Short  Course  in  Washin^n, 
D.C.;  suburban  Chicago;  Dal¬ 
las;  and  Sacramento,  Calif.  We 
commented  that  it  appeared  to 
be  on  balance  the  best  Flying 
Short  Course  we’v'e  covered  in 
the  past  half-dozen  years.  The 
question:  why? 

In  answering  this,  one  first 
must  understand  the  difficult 
problems  of  putting  together  a 
crew  of  a  dozen  speakers,  plus 
sound,  slide  and  military  logis¬ 
tics  people  (around  20  in  all) 
and  ferrying  them  some  6,000 
miles  around  the  countiy  in  nine 
days.  It’s  tough! 

It’s  tough  just  finding  a  dozen 
people  who  can  get  off  from 
their  jobs  for  a  whole  week  at 
no  extra  pay.  It’s  tough  finding 
people  who  are  willing  to  give 
up  a  week  of  freelancing  when 
time  is  something  they  sell.  It’s 
tough  finding  people  who  can 
take  a  week  away  from  heavy 
responsibility. 

The  fact  that  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  able  to  attract 
different  people  every  year  for 
the  pa.st  11  years  speaks  well 
for  both  NPPA  and  just  how 
important  photographers  and, 
in  the  past  few  years,  editors 
rate  the  annual  cross-country 
photo  seminar. 

As  a  volunteer  effort  it’s  a 
wonder  it  works  at  all.  The  fact 
that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does 
every  year  is  even  more  amaz¬ 
ing. 

There  are  no  funds  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  faculty  together  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  go  over  their  presen¬ 
tations.  The  arrangements  are 
made  by  phone  and  by  mail  and 
the  first  time  the  flying  faculty 
ever  see  each  other  as  a  group 
is  the  night  before  they  take 
off  for  their  first  stop. 

Possible  Disaster 

The  big  problem,  in  some 
cases,  is  that  nobody  knows  how 
well  a  news  photographer 
or  editor  can  give  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  unle.ss  he  has  given  one 
before.  In  some  cases,  he  hasn’t 
and  his  presentation  can  be  a 
disaster.  It’s  happened  on  more 
than  one  short  course. 

The  other  big  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  alwut  the  trip  is  that 
it’s  a  rugged  nine  days  of  living 
out  of  a  suitcase.  Into  a  partic¬ 
ular  city  the  afternoon  or  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  day  before  the  short 
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course.  Then  spending  a  full  day 
and  early  evening  giving  the 
short  course  itself.  Then  up  and 
out  of  the  hotel  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  between  7  a.m.  and  8 
a.m.,  into  the  bus,  then  the  plane 
to  the  next  city. 

It’s  frequently  six  or  seven 
hours  in  the  air  (travelling  on 
an  Air  Force  prop  DC-6).  It’s 
loading  a  lot  of  equipment  in 
and  out  of  planes,  in  and  out 
of  busses,  and  in  and  out  of 
motels,  sometimes  late  at  night. 

Generator  Trouble 

And  then  walking  into  a  big 
room  at  8:30  a.m.  the  next  day 
to  start  the  short  course  activi¬ 
ties. 

Take  one  particular  morning’s 
travel  itinerary  as  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  trip,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  : 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 

Dep  Hotel  8  a.m. 

I)ep  Loi'e  Field  (Flyitiy  Time 
7hrs  &  50  min) 

Arr  McClellan  AFB — 2:50 
p.m. 

(.Add  1  hr  if  refueliny  stop 
required) 

The  refueling  stop  in  this  case 
wasn’t  required  but  an  un¬ 
scheduled  stop  in  Colorado 
Springs  was  because  a  generator 


on  the  plane  went  out.  It  cost 
seven  hours  in  time  and  put  the 
short  course  into  Sacramento 
about  9:30  p.m.  and  into  the  ho¬ 
tel,  after  unloading,  about  11 
p.m.  (The  gear  unloaded  in¬ 
cludes  screens,  mikes,  projec¬ 
tors,  etc.  needed  to  produce  a 
top-flight  short  course.  It’s  car¬ 
ried  from  city  to  city  by  the 
short  course  members). 

The  schedule  alone  could  wear 
any  seminar  faculty  down.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  short  course  be¬ 
comes  a  unique  experience  in 
their  lives  which  most  of  them 
find  quite  worthwhile. 

With  all  of  the  above  in  mind, 
let’s  backtrack  to  Rich  Clark¬ 
son’s  selection  of  faculty  this 
year. 

In  this  writer’s  mind,  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  speaker  has  improved  in 
the  past  few  years,  particularly 
the  last  three.  There  was  a  time 
when  you  could  go  on  a  short 
course  and  find  two,  maybe 
three  speakers  who  really  had 
something  to  say.  After  that  it 
was  all  down  hill,  sometimes 
right  into  a  sea  of  thick  mud. 

On  our  early  trips  with  the 
short  course  there  were  speak¬ 
ers  who  did  nothing  more  than 
give  commercials.  One  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  selling  $1,500  re¬ 
mote  radio  equipment  for  cam¬ 
eras.  Another  took  an  hour  to 
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explain  how  Life  picked  its 
covers.  A  third  talked  about  the 
growth  of  35mm  photography 
without  even  showing  one  single 
slide. 

Few  High  Points 

And  the  day-long  short  course 
came  down  to  no  more  than  two 
or  three  high  points.  Such  as 
Prof.  Ed  Fischer  of  Notre  Dame 
talking  about  poetic  vision; 
Flip  Schulke  of  Black  Star  talk¬ 
ing  about  subjectivity  in  spot 
news  photography;  Wayne  Mil¬ 
ler,  formerly  of  Life,  talking 
about  emotion  and  empathy 
with  a  subject. 

The  caliber  of  the  faculty 
took  an  upw'ard  turn,  at  least  in 
our  estimation  since  we’ve  been 
covering  it,  when  Bill  Strode  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  took  over  as  NPPA 
educational  chairman  three 
years  ago.  New,  unknown  faces 
began  to  appear  on  the  program 
(a  calculated  gamble  that  al¬ 
most  always  paid  off),  the  pro¬ 
gram  soared  off  in  new'  direc¬ 
tions.  Strode  was  willing  to  ex¬ 
periment  for  something  better. 
Mainly  due  to  his  efforts  the 
quality  of  the  Flying  Short 
Course  faculty  presentations 
improved. 

Rich  Clarkson,  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-Journal,  the 
current  NPPA  educational 
chairman,  has  carried  forw-ard 
what  Strode  started.  And  it 
showed  in  this  year’s  program, 
Clarkson’s  first.  Interestingly, 
this  year’s  seminar  didn’t  have 
a  Miller  or  a  Fischer  to  move 
the  audience  to  new  heights. 
But  it  did  have  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  a  quality  group  of  speakers. 

Barry’  Edmonds,  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  touched  on  a 
topic  which  had  been  covered 
before  on  Flying  Short  Courses: 
the  routine  assignment.  But 
with  an  excellently'  prepared 
presentation  he  had  given  be¬ 
fore  at  the  Rochester  Photo 
Conference,  he  made  it  exciting. 

You  can’t  just  talk  a  subject 
such  as  this  one.  You  have  to 
show  it.  Edmonds,  an  excellent 
news  photographer,  showed  it 
with  strong  slides  of  his  work. 
This  was  the  difference  in  such 
a  talk  in  1968  over  similar  ones 
from  previous  years. 

Pretty  Sunsets 

The  Short  Course  has  had 
freelancers  and  top  magazine 
photographers  along  before.  Too 
often  their  talks  were  nothing 
more  than  an  hour  of  showing 
pretty  pictures  in  color.  Lots  of 
lovely  sunsets  but  so  what? 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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reputations 
to  protect 
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^  ^  How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures  with  a  camera  like  the 

■■  Nikkormat  FTN  ?  Not  good !  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us.  That’s  why  the  FTN 

^  "center-weighted"  meter  system. 

B  Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  measure  total  scene  bright* 

ness.  Fine  with  "normal”  lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations— back-lit  or 
I  spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes-the  brightness  differ- 

ences  between  subject  and  background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small  area  to  the  exclusion 
I  ■■  pil*l  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is 
mM  ^  wrong,  the  exposure  is  wrong.  It  really  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 

The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center-weighted”  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic 
TN.  While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about  60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated 
in  the  center  of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the  edges.  Thus,  brightness  differ¬ 
ences  between  central  subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  meter  response.  Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every  time,  ■■  S 

every  picture.  See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-compensating"  W 
meter  system  at  your  Nikon  dealer—  under  $270  with  50mm 

Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens.  Write  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 IFC 
Subsid/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, Inc. |lnCanada;Anglophoto, Ltd., PQ.) HI  K»l  1#IAI  H 
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This  year  the  short  course 
had  along  two  freelancers  who 
did  more  than  show  pretty  sun¬ 
sets.  They  both  had  something 
to  impart. 

Neil  Leifer,  talking  about 
sports  photography,  grave  many 
suggestions  that  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  newspaper  sports  pho¬ 
tographers.  Fred  Ward,  of  Black 
Star,  detailed  exactly  w’hat  it 
takes,  grood  and  bad,  to  be  a 
freelancer,  including  shooting 
the  unglamouroue  assignment. 
This  was  the  difference  in  such 
talks  in  1968  over  similar  ones 
from  previous  years. 

For  many  years,  the  short 
course  has  touched  on  the  topic 
of  editor-photogi-apher  relations. 
It  was  usually  given  from  the 
photographer’s  viewpoint.  Last 
year,  in  a  dejjarture.  Strode 
talked  thi^ee  editors  into  making 
the  trip.  They  sat  on  the  stage 
and  critiqued  the  work  of  pho¬ 
tographers  in  each  particular 
city.  It  didn’t  come  off  as  well 
as  it  might  have  in  all  the  places 
but  it  was  a  good  start. 

This  year  the  short  course 
took  only  one  editor  along,  Mitch 
Milavetz,  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Sunday  Courier  &  Press. 

Milavetz,  using  slides  from 
his  own  staff’s  photo  work,  was 
excellent.  His  talk  was  one  of 
the  high  points  of  the  day.  This, 
too,  was  a  difference  in  1968 
over  similar  talks  in  previous 
years.  From  this,  we  might  sug¬ 
gest  that  NPPA  include  a  photo 
conscious  editor  of  Milavetz’ 
caliber  along  on  each  trip  to 
give  his  own  version  of  how  to 
make  the  editor-photographer 
relationship  work  for  better 
photojournalism. 

There  also  was  a  good  educa¬ 
tor  along  this  year.  Prof.  Ber- 
nanl  Freemesser,  the  University 
of  Oregon,  who  had  some  im¬ 
portant  things  to  say.  They 
have  been  educators  such  as  Ed 
Fischer  along  in  previous  years 
but  it’s  not  done  on  a  regular 
yearly  basis.  Again,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  :  Get  a  professor  of  Fischer 
or  Freemesser’s  caliber  on  the 
short  course  each  year.  The  role 
of  the  photographer  himself  in 
photo  education  is  an  important 
one. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Then  there  were  the  nuts  and 
bolts.  It  was  right  after  the 
1966  short  course  that  (ouch!) 
a  controversy  raged  in  these 
veiy  pages  for  weeks  over  the 
value  of  nuts  and  bolts  presenta¬ 
tions  at  the  Flying  seminars. 
We  took  the  position  that  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  “what  F-stop 
did  you  shoot  that  at?’’  variety 


were  ridiculous  at  these  ses¬ 
sions. 

There  were  nuts  and  bolts 
this  year.  What  was  the  dif¬ 
ference?  They  were  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  sophisticated  than 
what  film  somebody  used! 

Richard  Bauer,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  talked  about  light¬ 
ing.  Lighting  experts  had  been 
on  previous  short  courses.  So 
what?  But  Bauer  showed  not 
just  how  to  throw  a  light  on 
somebody’s  face  but  how  to  make 
a  face  come  alive  through  every 
nuance  of  a  cheek  or  nose  or 
eyes.  He  showed  different  ways 
to  light  a  room  for  different 
moods.  He  showed  how  to  use 
combinations  of  light  for  var¬ 
ious  special  effects. 

In  previous  years,  a  seminar 
speaker  would  sit  a  subject  on 
a  stage,  put  a  light  behind  him 
then  explain  what  he,  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  doing.  Bauer 
showed  through  excellent  slides 
and  a  well-prepared  talk  how 
it  was  done. 

Other  nuts-and-bolts  included 
sophisticated  darkroom  tech¬ 
niques  by  Mike  Tatem,  of  Ethol 
Photo  Chemical,  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  applications  of  equipment 
by  A1  Schneider  of  Life  Maga¬ 
zine’s  camera  and  equipment 
section.  The  key  here  was  so¬ 
phisticated! 

Not  in  Manuals 

In  all  three  cases,  the  au¬ 
dience  was  getting  much  more 
to  take  home  with  them  then 
F-stops,  lens  openings  and  how 
to  light  somebody’s  face.  They 
were  getting  much  more  than 
they  could  pick  up  from  reading 
a  photo  manual.  They  were 
sharing  the  combined  knowledge 
of  three  men  who  had  worked 
many  years  to  obtain  what  they 
showed  on  excellent  slides. 

For  years,  this  column  has 
railed  against  the  nuts-and-bolts 
at  Flying  Short  Courses.  We 
were  mistaken.  It  wasn’t  nuts- 
and-bolts  that  were  wrong.  It 
was  the  simplistic  nuts-and- 
bolts  that  were  wrong!  This 
was  the  difference  in  such  talks 
in  1968  over  similar  ones  from 
previous  years. 

There  were  other  things  that 
went  into  making  this  year’s 
short  course  a  fine  one.  Wade 
Bingham,  a  CBS  cameraman, 
gave  his  approach  to  shooting 
documentaries  in  such  a  way 
that  at  a  separate  session  in 
another  room  it  attracted  not 
only  tv  men  but  a  number  of 
still  people  as  well.  Chris  But¬ 
ton,  KARK-tv,  Little  Rock,  pre¬ 
sented  his  area’s  solution  to  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  the  news  photographer  to¬ 
day:  working  with  the  police. 
Gehard  Bakker,  the  Layton  In¬ 
stitute  of  Art,  Milwaukee,  bal¬ 
anced  out  a  fine  day  with  a  talk 


on  photo  composition  and  de¬ 
sign. 

Then,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
there  was  the  tough  logistics  of 
flying  20  men  around  from  city 
to  city.  It  w’as  excellently  han¬ 
dled  by  Daniel  M.  Hill,  Lt.  Col., 
USAF,  and  William  C.  Duerre, 
Major,  USA.  Hill  is  chief  of  the 
audio-visual  news  branch.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and 
Duerre  is  director  of  photo¬ 
journalism  instruction.  Defense 
information  School,  Fort  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  Ind.  Between 
the  two  of  them,  they  had  the 
flight  itinerary  and  the  ground 
transportation  worked  out  so 
that  the  group  was  transported 
smoothly  from  one  stop  to  the 
next.  (The  Flying  Short  Course 
is  co-sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  in  order  for 
military  information  people  to 
benefit  from  the  day-long  ses¬ 
sions.  The  military  are  always 
an  enthusiastic  and  good  part 
of  the  audience  in  each  city.) 

The  smooth  logistic  arrange¬ 
ments  w’ent  far  toward  ensur¬ 
ing  a  successful  day  in  each 
city.  And  if  you  don’t  think  this 
is  important,  try  travelling  to 
four  cities  in  nine  days  while 
giving  talks  in  each  one  of  the 
cities.  If  arrangements  are  bad, 
it  reflects  in  the  moods  of  the 
speakers. 

Waukegan  Welcome 

There  were  two  final  things 
that  went  toward  making  the 
1968  trip  a  successful  one. 

One  was  the  welcome  put  on 
by  the  Waukegan  Netvs-Sun  at 
the  Illinois  Beach  Lodge  stop. 
The  Tuesday  edition  of  the 
daily,  the  day  the  short  course 
was  held  in  the  area,  ran  an 
editorial  and  editorial  cartoon 
welcoming  the  press  photogra¬ 
phers. 

The  editorial  said  in  part: 
"In  a  time  when  continuing 
training  is  essential  to  men  in 
any  profession,  we  are  pleased 
to  welcome  the  nearly  300  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  photographers 
attending  today’s  session  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association  annual  Photojour¬ 
nalism  Flying  Short  Course  .  .  . 
Today’s  session,  which  is  being 
hosted  by  the  News-Sun,  will  be 
an  enlightening  experience  for 
both  those  attending  for  the 
first  time  and  those  who  have 
not  missed  any  of  the  10  pre¬ 
vious  short  courses. 

“Though  limited  to  only  one 
day,  the  program  and  the  high 
caliber  faculty  should  provide 
everj’one  with  at  least  a  little 
more  knowledge  to  do  an  even 
better  job  in  the  pictorial  pres¬ 
entation  of  news. 

“The  News-Sun  has  long  been 
a  sustaining  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  believes  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  this  are  an  invaluable 
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aid  to  the  photographic  profes¬ 
sion.” 

The  editorial  cartoon  on  the 
.same  page  showed  the  press 
photogi’aphers  landing  in  Wau¬ 
kegan. 

At  the  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  News-Sun  that  same  day, 
and  attended  by  the  Mayor  of 
Waukegan,  F.  Ward  Just,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  35,600-circulation 
evening  News-Sun,  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  become  more  aware  of 
the  importance  of  photographs 
in  their  own  newspapers  in  this 
era  of  pictorial  journalism  if 
they  wanted  to  compete  with 
other  media  that  use  it  well. 

NPPA  could  use  more  news¬ 
papers  and  more  publishers 
with  the  philosophy  and  support 
of  the  Waukegan  News- Sun  and 
Mr.  Just.  It  was  a  great  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  1968  Flying 
Short  Course  and  helped  turn 
the  Illinois  stop  into  the  best  one 
of  the  four-city  tour.  More 
newspapers  in  other  cities  in 
the  tour  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  likewise. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union  also  went  all  out  when 
the  short  course  landed  there. 
It  replated  the  front  page  of 
400  papers  the  day  the  seminar 
was  on  in  Sacramento.  A  six- 
column  banner  (of  the  six-col¬ 
umn  page)  read:  “NPPA  Fo¬ 
cuses  on  Capital  City.”  The 
three-column  drop  headline 
read:  “Photographers  Eye  City, 
Hear  Enthusiastic  Talks.” 

The  replated  newspapers 
were  handed  out  at  the  photo 
meeting.  That  night  in  the  same 
room  where  the  photo  meeting 
had  been  held,  an  insurance 
company  put  on  a  big  awards 
dinner  for  their  salesmen. 

One  of  the  insurance  sales¬ 
men’s  wives,  standing  in  the 
entry'  to  the  banquet  hall,  asked 
Bauer  and  Edmonds  as  they 
passed  by,  what  NPPA  on  the 
badges  they  wore  represented. 
Bauer  handed  her  one  of  the  re¬ 
plated  Union  newspapers. 

She  was  impressed.  Bumped 
out  of  the  lead  on  the  front  page 
of  the  special  replate  was  a 
story  on  a  Japan  Air  Lines  jet 
with  107  persons  aboard  ditch¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  It 
had  been  replaced  by  the  NPPA 
story. 

This  11th  annual  NPPA  Fly¬ 
ing  Short  Course  could  do  no 
wrong. 

• 

Plant  modernized 

Open  house  marked  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  $150,000  expansion 
and  modernization  program  of 
the  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
Record.  Added  were  a  new  Goss 
press  and  IBM  equipment.  The 
Record  moved  to  a  larger  build¬ 
ing  to  provide  additional  editor¬ 
ial,  business  office,  mechanical 
and  press  space. 
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Starting  January  4,  1969 


FOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES  .  .  .  Here's 
the  solution  to  on  age-old  problem,  keeping  editors 
and  newsmen  on  1,762  U.S.  dailies,  plus  wire 
services,  Canadian  and  foreign  newspapers,  su¬ 
burban  and  weekly  papers,  news  magazines,  etc. 
informed  about  who  to  contact  at  your  company. 
PR/ INDEX  answers  your  press  contact  problems 
at  low  cost,  too  ...  no  more  expensive  than  a 
classified  ad,  less  expensive  than  mailings. 


FOR  EDITORS  AND  NEWSMEN  .  .  .  this  weekly  new 
E&P  feature  will  provide  you  with  the  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  important  in¬ 
dustry  contacts  you  will  need  when  a  news  story 
breaks,  or  you  want  feature  material  or  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  special  page  or  section.  And  in  E&P, 
this  valuable  directory  will  be  as  convenient  to 
you  as  the  classified  ads  or  the  yellow  pages, 
right  at  your  fingertips. 


Minimum-size  six-line  listings,  set  in  easy-to-read  eight-point  Vogue,  in  three  column  for¬ 
mat,  may  be  contracted  on  a  13-time  consecutive  insertion  basis.  Longer  listings  will  be 
published  at  comparable  rates,  and  26  or  52  consecutive  insertions  earns  rate  discounts. 


For  complete  information  kit  on  PR/INDEX,  write  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  phone  (212)  752-7050. 


tive  weeks),  $234.  6  lines  for  26  weeks,  $444.60;  6 
lines  for  52  issues,  $842.  26-time  contract  earns  5% 
diKOunt;  52-time  contract  earns  10%. 


RATES;  Bate  rate,  $3.00  per  line,  based  on  six-line 
minimum.  $2.90  per  line  for  Individual  listing  in  excess 
of  minimum,  or  multiple  listings  up  to  five  inches  in  a 
single  issue.  Minimum  contract  (6  lines  for  13  consecu¬ 


The  end 
of  the 

wadting 

game. 

Three  minutes  ago  there  were  only  ink  and 
paper  rolls  and  a  waiting  mailroom.  Now  the 
conveyors  have  all  they  can  handle.  It  takes 
teamwork  to  get  a  paper  on  edition,  in  the  trucks 
and  on  the  street.  It  also  takes  a  press  that 
puts  a  premium  on  productivity.  And  that  means 
Goss.  You  can  count  on  it.  Three  out  of  four 
American  newspapers  do. 


m=\= 


gets  out  the  news. 


|.^o|THE  GD5S  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31  si  St  .  Chicacio  Illinois  60650 


news-people 


THE  GOLDEN  CANDLESTICK  award  of  fha  Women's  National 
Press  Club  was  presented  by  its  president,  Margaret  A.  Kilgore  of 
UPl,  to  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  "for  exemplifying  the  qualities  as 
First  Lady  which  marked  the  selfless  tradition  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt." 


Blaine  G.  Davis 


Promoter  named 

Washington 

Klaine  G.  Davis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of 
promotion  and  public  relations 
for  the  Washingtoti  Star.  He 
will  a.ssist  Alan  Schrader,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  public 
relations.  Davis  has  been  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  since  1966. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  sports 
reporter  for  the  News. 

*  *  * 

Don  Bishoff,  reporter  ami 
columnist  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  for  the  past 
eight  years — nameil  assi.stant 
city  editor,  filling  a  position  left 
vacant  when  Tom  Jaqt'es  lie- 
came  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Barky  Freed,  Area  Super¬ 
visor,  Korea — to  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  for  sales,  Pacific 
Stars  atul  Stripes,  Tokyo. 

*  ♦  * 

James  C.  Lewis,  formerly 
courts  reporter  for  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record — to  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  Seattle 
Pits  t-In  tell  igence  r. 

*  * 

JoH.N  Mahoney,  State  House 
reporter  in  Montpelier,  Vt. — 
appointed  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  Goddard  College. 


.  News  ad  staff 
veterans  reassigned 

Edward  F.  Kroepke,  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  announced 
several  appointments. 

John  P.  Campliell  will  assume 
the  new  title  of  premium  space 
adv’ertising  manager  in  the  New 
York  office.  He  was  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Chicago, 
since  May,  1959. 

Frank  H.  Hecht  was  named 
national  advertising  manager, 
Chicago  office.  He  has  lieen  a 
member  of  the  News  sales  staff 
since  1918. 

Clyde  F.  Brady,  whose  News 
advertising  career  spans  more 
than  20  years,  was  named  sub¬ 
urban  advertising  manager. 

William  F.  McGuire,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  News  ad  staff  since 
1948,  was  named  Brooklyn  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  McGuire  had 
lieen  a  memlier  of  the  national 
staff,  concentrating  on  alcoholic 
lieverage  accounts. 

♦  *  4c 

Dennis  M.  Jilian,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  been  ap- 
|)ointed  assistant  director  of  the 
News  Bureau  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
Imro. 

*  *  * 

Larry  W.  Gibbs,  sports  and 
wire  editor  of  the  Brazil  (Ind.) 
Daily  Times  since  January — 
named  editor  to  replace  James 
L.  CofRDET,  who  resigned. 

*  «  4t 

Bri  ce  Richardson,  appointed 
night  city  editor  of  Chicago  AP, 
succeeding  John  Igleiiart. 
Richardson  joined  AP  a  year 
ago  from  the  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph.  Iglehart  resigned  to 
accept  a  Congressional  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Washington. 

*  * 

Nick  Farina — from  AP,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
financial  department. 


Dorothy.  B.  Chandler 
named  to  new  position 

Los  Angeles 

Dorothy  B.  Chandler  has  lieen 
appointed  assistant  to  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Los  Angeles  Times 
Mirror  Co. 

Mrs.  Chandler  is  currently 
vicepresident,  corporate  rela¬ 
tions,  Times  Mirror,  from  which 
position  she  will  retire  at  year- 
end.  She  will  continue  as  a 
director  of  the  company. 

In  her  new  position,  which 
liecomes  effective  January  1, 
Mrs.  Chandler  will  have  primary 
responsibilities  for  direction  of 
the  construction  of  a  proposed 
new  corporate  headquarters 
building  to  be  located  in  Times 
Mirror  Square, 

The  Times  Mirror  board  of 
directors  elected  Dennis  C.  Stan- 
Hll  vicepresident,  finance  and 
treasurer,  and  Milton  H.  Day 
vicepresident  and  controller. 

Stanfill,  chief  financial  officer 
of  Times  Mirror,  has  been  vice- 
president,  finance  since  1965.  He 
will  continue  to  direct  Times 
.Mirror’s  acquisition  program, 
and  additionally  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  financial  and  corpo¬ 
rate  relations  and  investment 
and  property  management. 

Day,  with  Times  Mirror  since 
1940,  continues  as  the  chief 
accounting  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  his  new  role  as  vice- 
president  and  controller.  He  was 
formerly  controller  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Day’s  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  supervision  of  federal  and 
state  tax  activities,  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  evaluation  of  acquisi¬ 
tions,  accounting  assistance  to 
.subsidiary  organizations,  and 


directing  the  administration  of 
coi'porate  and  subsidiar>’  insur¬ 
ance  programs. 

In  additional  action  of  the 
Ixiard,  Stender  E.  Sweeney,  pre¬ 
viously  assistant  to  the  vicepres¬ 
ident,  finance,  was  elected  an 
assistant  treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  for 
The  Times  Mirror  Company  de¬ 
clared  the  regular  quai^rly 
dividend  of  12^4  cents  a  share 
on  the  common  stock,  payable 
December  24,  1968,  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  December  9, 
1968. 

♦  *  * 

Ti.mothy  1).  Smith,  a  former 
repoi’ter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican-American 
and  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Buffalo  and  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. — named  as  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Rep.  James 
C.  Cleveland  (R-N.  H.).  He 
succeeds  James  M.  Wbchslix, 
who  has  returned  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  head  the  State  News 
Service  in  Concord. 

«  *  * 

Earl  O.  Anderson,  Laconia 
news  bureau  chief  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader, 
received  the  Jim  Irwin  Silver 
Bowl  as  the  “Outstanding  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Year”  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ceremonies. 

*  «  * 

William  D.  Viets  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  business  and  industry  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
— named  public  information 
supervisor.  Northeast  Utilities, 
Berlin,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

To.m  Golden,  former  feature 
writer.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  Sunday  Magazine — 
named  newspaper  and  syndicate 
contact  for  M(3M  Pictures,  New 
York. 
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Michael  Getler,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Aerospace  Technology, 
has  been  appointed  Washington 
editor  of  Space /Aeronautics. 


Sullivan  is  nametl 
Page  1  news  editor 

Cleveland 

A  series  of  retirements  and 
staff  changes  have  taken  place 
at  the  Cleveland  Press. 

After  23  years  of  service, 
Dean  Wilder,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  charged  with  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  news 
stories,  has  retired.  In  recent 
years  he  selected  the  stories  to 
go  on  Page  1. 

Robert  Sullivan  was  named 
assistant  managing  news  editor. 
He  will  be  responsible  generally 
for  selection  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  which  appear  on  Page  1. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Dan 
Sabol  and  Jules  L.  Wagman. 

Ralph  Shurtleff  has  also  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Press  after  40 
years  of  service.  He  was  the 
private  secretary  to  three  Press 
editors,  the  late  Victor  Morgan, 
Louis  B.  Seltzer  and  Tom 
Boardman. 

Also  retired  after  31  years  as 
a  Press  columnist  is  Winsor 
French.  He  reported  on  the 
famous,  the  naughty  and  the 
hard-core  rich.  He  was  once 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  Hall 
Fi-uehaft,  an  actress  whose  stage 
name  is  Margaret  Perry’. 


Every 

Delta 

passenger 
meets 
6  or  more 
PR  experts 


John  Scott,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Times,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Council. 


Gene  Pesek,  a  photographer 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has 
joined  the  Hinsdale  (Ill.) 
Doings,  a  weekly. 


CLAIMED — After  years  of  helping 
newsmen  at  New  York  race  tracks, 
Shirley  Day  is  ''claimed''  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Turf 
Writers  Association,  Patrick  W. 
Lynch  of  the  New  York  Racing  As¬ 
sociation  publicity  staff  bestows 
the  button  making  Shirley  the  first 
distaff  member  of  the  40-year-old 
organization. 


E.  Patrick  Healy,  onetime 
marketing  department  staffer  on 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  later  media  director  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  in  that  city — 
appointed  to  head  the  Peace 
Corps  program  in  the  Republic 
Richard  Greb — from  Lerner  of  the  Congo  (Kinshasa). 
Newspapers  to  AP,  Chicago  ♦  ♦  * 

bureau.  Brady  Black,  editor  and  vice- 

*  ♦  *  president  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 

Gord  Lomer,  former  daily  quirer  has  been  elected  a  vice¬ 
columnist  with  the  Ottawa  Jour-  president  of  the  Ohio  Chamber 
7ial,  and  for  the  last  three  years  of  Commerce. 

PR  man  for  Canada’s  Fitness  ♦  ♦  * 

and  .\mateur  Sport  program,  Jo  Ann  Albers,  a-ssistant 
has  l)een  named  sports  editor  of  women’s  editor,  Cincinnati  En- 
the  Bahamas  News  Bureau,  in  quirer  —  named  director  of 
Nassau.  Region  V  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 

*  *  national  society  for  women  in 

Bob  Terrell — from  sports  journalism. 

director  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  ♦  *  • 

Citizen-Times  to  sports  column  Walter  L.  Gold,  a  reporter 
writer  and  news  editor  of  the  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
.Asheville  Citizen.  — appointed  information  officer 

*  "■  *  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 

JiMMY  Williamson  —  from  partment.  He  succeeds  Gilbert 

sports  correspondent  to  sports  Gimble,  ex-newsman,  who  is 
director  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  now  an  assistant  corporation 
Citizen-Times.  He  is  a  vicepresi-  counsel, 
dent  of  the  weekly  Canton  • 

(N.  C.)  Enterpj^e.^  Olympic  star  on  job 

I.  W.  Peterfrei'nd,  adver-  Cleveland 

tising  director  of  DaUy  News  Madeline  Manning,  Olympic 
Record,  a  Fairchild  publication.  Gold  Medal  winner,  has  joined 
has  been  named  a  viceoresident  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press 


Jack  L.  Bouchillon  Jr.,  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  with 
Ernst  &  Ernst,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  to  suc¬ 
ceed  D.  P.  Self  Sr.  on  January 
1.  He  is  a  native  of  West  Point, 
Miss. 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


John  W.  Rex — appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  staff  operations  for  the 
Donrey  Media  Group,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  He  continues  as 
treasurer. 


Sam  Giaimo,  reporter  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  former  ad¬ 
ministrative  aide  in  county  gov¬ 
ernment,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Commis¬ 
sioners. 


What’s  the  difference  between 
so-so  service  and  special  serv¬ 
ice?  It’s  people.  People  like  the 
6  or  more  of  our  16, (XX)  em¬ 
ployees  you’ll  meet  on  your 
Delta  trip.  Special  people. 
People  who  genuinely  enjoy 
helping  you.  People  with  pride 
in  their  jobs.  They’re  the  dif- 
ference  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Come  see! 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Robert  Brink— from  Joliet  •  •  * 

(Ill.)  Herald-News  to  AP,  Chi-  JiaiOME  E.  Gray  has  joined 
cago  bureau.  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 

*  ♦  *  Suffolk  Sun  at  Deer  Park,  N.  Y. 

James  P.  Johnston — from  He  will  be  manager  of  food  and 

the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-  distilled  spirits  advertising. 
Telegram  copy  desk,  to  the  Gray  was  a  sales  manager  with 
Laredo  Times  as  news  editor.  the  Branham  Company,  national 

•  *  *  newspaper  representatives. 

Bill  Douthat  —  promoted  *  *  * 

from  city  government  reporter  Robert  M.  Bi  tler  and  Wil- 
to  assistant  city  editor,  Savan-  liam  O.  Craig  have  been  pro- 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News,  sue-  moted  to  senior  editors  of  Traffic 
ceeding  David  Hardin,  now  edi-  World  and  R,  Stanley  Ciiap- 
torial  writer.  .man  to  general  editor. 
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Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


Public  relations 
appointments 
and  assignments 

liogor  D’Aprix  has  been 
named  manager  of  management 
communications  in  the  corporate 
communications  department  of 
Xerox  Corporation. 

«  ♦  * 

The  international  public  rela¬ 
tions  arm  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osl)orn  Inc.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  BBDO  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Limited,  according 
to  Fredric  Doerflinger,  man¬ 
aging  director.  The  public  rela¬ 
tions  operation,  formerly  known 
as  PDA  Limited,  was  established 
in  1949  with  headquarters  in 
London. 

*  *  * 

Leo  W.  Flanagan,  account 
director  at  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  has 
l)een  elected  vicepresident  and 
director  of  public  relations,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

•  *  ♦ 

Harold  D.  Desfor  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
for  \VFIL-.4M-FM-TV,  Phila¬ 
delphia  outlet  of  Tiiangle  Sta¬ 
tions.  He  was  previously  public 
relations  director  of  Food  Fair 
Stores,  and  publicity  director  for 
the  RC.4  Victor  Division. 


Robert  L.  Cross,  public  infor¬ 
mation  manager.  Forest  Lawn 
.Memorial  Parks,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  at  Los 
Angeles. 

*  «  * 

I. /e8lie  Leigh  Chamberlain  has 
joined  the  New  York  firm  of 
Weiss  &  Company,  as  a  group 
account  executive. 

*  *  * 

Swank,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
jewelry,  toiletries  and  leather 
goods;  Jas.  H.  Oliphant  &  Co., 
New  York  investment  firm;  and 
Process  Plants  Corporation,  Col¬ 
lege  Point,  L.  L,  N.  Y.,  a  chemi¬ 
cal/engineering  company  in 
cryogenics,  have  retained  Barber 
&  Baar  .Associates  for  financial 
public  relations. 

*  «  * 

John  A.  Poland  has  joined 
Caldwell-Van  Riper,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  as  an  account  executive. 
Poland  has  a  wide  and  varied 
background  in  broadcasting. 

* 

Joel  W.  Caesar  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director 
of  GO  Publishing  Company.  He 
resigned  his  position  as  director 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  WMC.A  Radio. 

*  «  * 

J.  C.  Dine,  former  Woi’cester, 
Mass,  newspaperman,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  in  New 
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York  as  information  consultant. 
He  has  been  director  of  public 
relations  at  Ebasco  Industries; 
director  of  information  for  CBS 
Laboratories,  CBS  News,  and 
NBC. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  E.  Cressman  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  corpoi-ate  manager  of 
public  relations  at  Lear  Siegler 
Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

*  * 

Michael  Segal,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman,  has 
joined  Cliff  Brenner,  also  a  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  newsman,  as 
a  partner  in  Brenner’s  public 
relations  agency. 

*  *  * 

Marilyn  Jackson,  former  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  The  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Leader — to  Public  Relations 
Assistant,  Civil  Service  Em¬ 

ployees  Ass.  of  New  York  State. 

»  «  >i> 

Lawrence  Baker,  vicepresi- 
ilent  of  Merton  Fuir  and  form¬ 
erly  associated  with  Farley 

Manning  Associates,  has  been 
named  vicepresident,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  client  sendees  for 
Grove  .  Beneke  .  Miller,  Inc., 
Dallas-base<l  public  relations- 
marketing  corporation  with  of¬ 
fices  there,  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington.  Bak¬ 
er’s  headquarters  will  be  in  the 
New  York  office,  575  Lexington 
Avenue.  Robert  L.  Dunne  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  firm’s 
Industrial  Development  Di¬ 

vision. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Lawson  was  named 
vice  president  for  client  rela¬ 
tions  of  Public  Relations  Aids, 
New  York.  He  was  formerly 

with  Ruder  &  Finn. 

*  *  * 

Appointed  to  account  execu¬ 
tives  positions  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  Daniel  J.  Edelman  are 
Betty  Jean  Forrester,  Terrence 
Gannon  and  Robert  Hunter. 
Miss  Forrester  was  fonnerly  a 
reporter  for  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions.  Gannon  came  from  Natu¬ 
ral  Gas  Pipeline  Company  of 
America  w'here  he  was  a  public 
relations  assistant.  Hunter  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Defender. 

*  *  * 

James  S.  Avery  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Company’s  Northeastern  Region. 
*  «  « 

William  F.  Connolly  has  re¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  Saratoga  Hamess  Racing. 
Connolly  took  over  the  position 
in  1961.  He  is  a  former  .sports 
writer. 

•  *  * 

Frank  .4.  Buttler,  formerly  in 
public  relations  positions  with 
American  Motors  Corporation 
and  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
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Technology,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Communications 
Department  for  the  Greater  De¬ 
troit  Board  of  Commerce.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Detroit  in  1955, 
Buttler  spent  more  than  five 
years  in  public  relations  and  as 
a  newsman  in  Cleveland  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  While  with 
United  Press  in  Columbus,  he 
covered  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
state  government  and  politics. 

• 

New  pension  proisrani 
for  Guild  at  N.Y.  News 

The  .Vctc  York  New»  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
have  negotiated  a  joint  pension 
plan  after  more  than  three  years 
of  study  and  discussion. 

The  News-Guild  Pension 
Trust  Fund,  with  no  cost  to 
employes,  will  pi’ovide  in  most 
cases,  the  Guild  said,  for  a  pen¬ 
sion  equal  to  30  percent  of 
salary.  Normal  retirement  age 
is  65  and  any  covered  employe 
who  has  completed  10  years  of 
service  b>'  his  65th  birthday  is 
eligible  for  a  pension.  Part-time 
employes  are  eligible. 

The  new  program  takes  the 
place  of  the  News  Pension  Plan 
and  will  In*  controlled  by  trustees 
from  the  News  and  the  Guild. 

• 

Lot*  .Aupeles  Sl)\ 
elerls  officerf* 

Los  Angklks 

Howard  Williams,  editorial 
director  of  KNXT,  has  l)een 
elected  1969  president  of  the  Los 
-Angeles  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  He  succeeds  Fred  Coon- 
radt,  use  journalism  professor. 

Other  new  officers  include  Ron 
Funk,  managing  editor,  Sanfo 
Monica  Outlook,  as  first  vice- 
president;  Chester  Washington, 
editor  and  publisher.  Central 
Xewn  and  SonthweKt  Neu'x, 
second  vicepresident;  and  John 
Pavlik,  assistant  public  rela¬ 
tions  dii*ector,  .Association  of 
Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Producers,  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

New  cartoon  award 
announced  by  OPC- 

A  new  annual  award  for  the 
best  cartoon  on  foreign  affairs 
published  in  the  United  States 
is  announcetl  by  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  New  York. 

Kathleen  McLaughlin,  1968 
chairman  of  the  Club’s  awards 
committee,  said  that  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cartoonists  Society  wll  con¬ 
tribute  an  honorarium  of  $100 
to  accompany  the  OPC’s  illum¬ 
inated  scroll  for  the  winner. 

The  presentation  will  be  made 
for  the  first  time  next  spring. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  February 
10.  All  material  submitted  must 
have  been  published  in  1968. 
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wheeler  dealer 

at  17. 


Usually  it  takes  a  little  longer. 

But  three  groups  of  Baytown,  Texas  high  school 
students  are  making  it  in  their  teens — with  the  help  of 
Humble  and  its  affiliates. 

The  affiliate-sponsored  groups  attend  Ross  Sterling 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  High  Schools  and  call  themselves 
Wheeler-Dealers,  En-Ja  and  Trico.  They’re  learning 
about  business  the  practical  way,  as  Junior 
Achievement  Companies. 

Under  our  sponsorship,  they  formed  companies  to 
make  Christmas  gift  wrap  materials,  lint  brushes, 
a  hide-a-key  gadget  and  lightweight  aluminum  holders 
that  turn  half-gallon  milk  cartons  into  pitchers. 

In  the  process  of  making  and  selling  their  products, 
they  learned  some  solid  facts  about  economics  that 


will  help  them  when  they  enter  the  business  world  for 
real.  Two  of  the  companies  made  a  profit  and  paid 
their  stockholders  a  10%  dividend.  The  third  had  a 
loss  and  proved  that  the  world  of  business  has  risks 
as  well  as  successes. 

Helping  young  people  experience  the  rewards  and 
the  pitfalls  in  business  is  a  satisfying  thing.  And  we’ve 
learned,  as  we  go  about  our  business  of  making  good 
products  for  our  customers  and  a  fair  return  for  our 
stockholders,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  more  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  more. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  ^ 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 
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“We  consider  the  Elektrons  to  be 
a  great  asset  to  our  operation.” 

James  E.  Robinson,  Production  Manager, 
Topeka  (Kansas)  Capital-Journal 

“We  have  been  an  Elektron  user  for  more  than  SVz  years, 
and  now  have  1  of  them  in  operation. 

“in  our  experience,  the  Elektron  is  a  highly  productive 
piece  of  equipment. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  performance  of  these  machines, 
and  certainly  consider  them  a  great  asset  to  our  operation.” 

See  for  yourself  why  Elektron  is  the  world’s  leading  linecaster  in  sales, 
speed  and  productivity.  Your  Mergenthaler  representative  can  tailor  a 
high-performance  Elektron  to  your  precise  composing  room  needs. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 

graphic  arts 

company 
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CURT  HARMON,  tferotype  superintendent  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeie,  shows  where  piano  casters  were  put  on  a  new  mat  former 
so  it  can  be  rolled  out  of  line  for  maintenance  chores. 


Wheels  make 
more  spaee 
in  the  shop 

From  a  two-plant  operation  in 
with  a  circulation  of  22,000 
and  a  plate  count  of  232  a 
month,  the  Soitth  Hay  Daily 
Breeze  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
has  grown  to  a  multi-million 
dollar  plant,  a  circulation  of 
.")4,000  and  a  plate  account  of 
4,578. 

“Have  you  seen  production 
growth  creep  up  on  you  and 
suddenly  you  realize  you’ve 
outgrown  your  allotted  space?” 
asks  Production  Manager  John 
Tygret.  “You  need  more  room 
for  new  machines  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  run  them.  What  do  you 
do  during  that  transition  period 
when  your  growth  starts 
.squeezing  quarters,  yet  hasn’t 
pu.shed  you  into  larger  sur¬ 
roundings?” 

In  our  Stereotype  Depart¬ 
ment  four  large  machines  had 
to  be  added  and  Curt  Harmon, 
ster(H)type  superintendent,  knew 
a  solution  had  to  be  made 
quickly  for  it  had  reduced  the 
once  spacious  quarters  into  a 
cramped  existence. 

“Put  as  much  equipment  on 
wheels  as  safety  ami  feasibility 
will  allow,”  he  and  Tygret 
agreed.  So — 

1.  The  plate  storage  ta'oles 
were  converted  into  moveable 
l)late  trucks  by  cutting  the 
double  truck  turtles  (made 
available  by  the  addition  of  cold 
type)  down  to  table  height. 

2.  Kach  turtle  was  made  mo¬ 
bile  and  now  holds  32  plates  and 
are  moved  easily  into  position 
for  casting,  routing  and  even 
on  to  the  conveyor,  as  neces¬ 


sity  dictated,  with  convenience. 

3.  Speed  scorchers  are  con¬ 
nected  by  removable  plugs  and 
now  can  be  pushed  out  of  the 
“main  stream”  of  production 
when  not  in  use. 

4.  A  third  curved  former 
w’as  placed  in  close  line  with  the 
other  two,  but  the  center  one 
was  maile  detachable  and  move- 
able  by  means  of  piano  casters, 
to  obtain  the  room  needed  for 
the  periodic  maintenance  on  all 
three  foi-mers,  or  any  one. 
When  the  maintenance  work  is 
completed,  the  former  can  be 
rolled  back  into  place  saving 
valuable  production  space  that 
is  imperative  for  smooth  pro¬ 
duction  flow.  Even  the  dross 
and  smoke  removal  system  is 
portable  and  moves  easily  from 
one  spot  to  another. 

5.  This  operation,  “Mobile 
Equipment”,  provides  the  space 
needed  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  place,  and  is  so  flex¬ 


ible  that  valuable  space  for  all 
needs  is  available  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice. 

“Safety,  too,  has  always  l)een 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  our  opera¬ 
tion,”  said  Harmon.  “We  have 
installed  a  pyralarm  system 
that  has  served  us  well  as  it 
immediately  locates  all  areas 
of  danger  from  one  central  lo¬ 
cation.  Our  system  consists  of 
8  stations  with  41  protonic  de¬ 
tectors  and  is  connected  directly 
to  the  intercom  music  system 
throughout  the  plant.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  knowTi  to  give  an 
alarm  24  to  48  hours  liefore  an 
actual  combustion  occurs. 

“Another  safety  problem  that 
has  plagued  both  machine  shops 
and  newspapers  is  removal  of 
chips  from  a  work  area — and 
ours  was  no  exception.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  chips  by  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  gadgets  aren’t  new, 
but  for  safety  and  good  vision 
arc  still  most  desirable.  Chips, 
when  removed  by  compressed 
air,  have  led  to  safer,  cleaner 
anti  more  economical  produc¬ 
tion. 

“Our  compressed  air  unit  is 
controlled  by  two  valves,  fed 
through  flexible  coil-type  air 
hoses.  We  have  a  backup  valve 
w’hich  allows  the  operator  to 
maintain  and  control  the  exact 
air  flow  desired  and  a  front 
valve  which  eliminates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  adjustment  each 
time  a  different  operator  uses 
it.” 

.4tkiii8on  ill  sales 

Michael  G.  Atkinson  has  l»een 
appointed  sales  and  service  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Wood  Industries 
Inc.  in  the  midwest  region  where 
he  will  be  associated  with  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Gardner.  Atkinson  is  a 
former  assistant  stereotype 
superintendent  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times. 
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Laser  process 
may  take  plate 
out  of  printing 

Washington 

A  new  method  of  printing,  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  makes  double 
use  of  the  laser’s  intense  beam 
of  light. 

The  process  involves  no  im¬ 
pact,  such  as  pressing  types  or 
plates  against  paper.  Pages  can 
be  printed  at  high  speed  and 
serially,  rather  than  repetitive¬ 
ly- 

Kenneth  H.  Fischbeck,  a  staff 
technical  adviser  at  the  David 
Samolf  Research  Center, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  was  grante«l 
Patent  3,410,203  for  the  printer, 
which  he  calls  Laserfax. 

The  first  step  is  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  material — which  may 
be  halftones,  line  drawings  or 
a  newspaper  page — on  a  trans¬ 
parency.  The  image  is  then 
transferred  with  the  aid  of  a 
laser  beam  to  a  hologram,  or 
lensless  photograph,  which 
ser\’es  s  a  permanent  plate 

Powdered  ink  is  mechanically 
spread  on  unrolling  paper.  A 
laser  beam  directed  at  the  holo¬ 
gram  reflects  light  on  the  pow¬ 
dered  ink,  fusing  it  to  the  paper 
and  reproducing  the  material. 
The  excess  powder  is  removetl 
by  vacuum. 

A  separate  hologram  is  useil 
for  each  page.  Dr.  Fischbeck 
.said  corrections  could  be  made 
without  stopping  the  press,  as 
the  beam  could  be  switcheil  to 
a  new  hologram. 

Use  of  computers 
ill  printing  grows 

According  to  the  latest  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Computerized  Typeset¬ 
ting,  published  by  Composition 
Information  Services  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  the  number  of  computer 
users  in  the  typographic  appli¬ 
cation  has  reached  821,  with 
some  74  additional  systems  re¬ 
portedly  on  order.  As  compared 
to  the  previous  year,  this  rep¬ 
resents  a  50%  growrth,  or  a 
total  of  287  new  installations. 

Newspapers  continue  to  ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total. 


Turtles  formerly  used  in  hot  metel  production  system  have  been  cut 
down  to  table  height  and  converted  into  plate  trucks. 
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Swivel  dollies 
speed  rolls  to 
Post’s  presses 


Kiplity  rolls  of  newsprint  an 
hour  will  Ik*  consumed  by  the 
AVm'  York  Post's  new  presses, 
thanks  to  an  advanced  paper 
roll  handling  system  being  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Jeiwis  B.  Wehh 
Company,  Detroit. 

The  $200,000  installation  at 
the  Post's  South  Street  press 
plant — tin*  former  home  of  the 
Jourmil  Aitieriran — will  include 
(!.'»  swivel-top  pajjer  roll  dollies. 
’I'hese  will  automatically  circu¬ 
late  on  an  in-floor  towline  tra¬ 
veling  throughout  the  plant. 

The  dollies  carrying  various¬ 
sized  newsprint  rolls  and  space<l 
12  feet  apart  will  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  vast  warehouse  close 
at  hand  as  they  travel  through 
the  012-foot  Towveyor  system. 
Twenty-four  side  spurs  will  feed 
into  four  huge  press  lines. 

.\fter  the  evening  tabloid  be¬ 
gins  operating  two  of  the  press 
lines  next  year,  newsprint  will 
be  consumetl  at  the  rate  of  40 
rolls  ])er  hour.  The  Post’s  pro¬ 
duction  (lepaidment  expects  this 
to  increa.se  to  80  rolls  per  hour 
when  all  four  new  jness  lines 


Enginacring  Oeiign  by  Uhl,  Hail  A  Rich,  partnership  alliliale  ol  Chat.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


New  plant  of 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald, 
Newport  News-Hampton,Via. 


iWAIN 

CHAS.T.  MAIN  INC. 
Engineers 


Boston  •  Charlotte 
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THE  COMPLETE  COMPOSING 


ROOM. 

ONE  MACHINE  THAT  REPLACES 
UNECASTERS,  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT,  STRIPCASTERS, 
IMPOSING  STONES,  DISPLAY 
CASTERS,  TYPE  METAL,nPE 
STORAGE  RACKS,  PROOF  PRESSES, 
FURNITURE,  SAWS,  FOUNDRY  TYPE, 

Intertype’s  new  five-disc  Fototronic  1200  isn’t  just  another 
piece  of  ty(>esetting  equipment. 

It’s  a  complete  composing  room  right  at  your  fingertips. 

The  Fototronic  sets  all  kinds  of  composition— display,  text, 
mixed  copy,  tabular— in  handy  blocks  for  quick  paste  up  or 
film  makeup.  And  it  mixes  both  type  sizes  and  faces  in  a 
single  line  with  common  base  alignment.  It  sets  from  five 
discs  with  a  total  of  1200  characters ...  40  type  sizes  run¬ 
ning  from  a  miniscule  5  point  up  to  a  rambunctious  72 
point . . .  line  widths  to  51  picas. 

Tight  type?  With  a  1/32  em  unit,  it’s  a  cinch.  And  the 
versatility  is  matched  by  dependability.  For  there’s  nothing 
more  reliable  than  the  solid-state  circuitry  in  the  Fototronic 


1200. 

When  you  add  this  versatility  to  a  machine  that  turns 
out  straight  matter  at  the  rate  of  24,000  ems  per  hour, 
you’ve  got  more  than  just  another  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chine.  You’ve  got  a  complete  composing  room. 

Get  the  story  from  your  Intertype  representative,  or 
write  Intertype,  a  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  Street, 

Brooklyn,N.Y.11201.  dSB  Uw  # Cit  # 

imiTiUlII  A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERP/PE 


Set  in  Fototronic  Gothic  No.  13  and  Century  SchooltMOk. 
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Bunn  tying  machines 
can  save  a  bundle. 


BIG  THINGS  TO  COME — James  Crowe,  af  left,  sales  manager  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  presents  a  scale  model  of  a  Colormatic  press  to 
Peyton  Anderson,  publisher,  and  Bert  Struby,  general  manager, 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News.  New  press  is  the  center- 
piece  in  Macon  newspapers'  expansion  program. 


Need  for  more 
presses  grows 
with  new  plant 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  S’ewn  have  purchased  a 
Hoe  Colormatic  press  which, 
with  necessaiy  building  altera¬ 
tions  and  relatetl  equipment,  will 
cost  nearly  $1,500,000. 

Installation  of  the  press  is  un¬ 
der  way  in  a  three-story  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  plant  of  the  Macon 
newspapers  at  Broadway  and 
Riverside.  Installation  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  new  equipment 
and  training  of  personnel  to  op¬ 
erate  it  will  reijuire  about  six 
months. 

The  press  will  have  capacity 
for  four-color  process  printing. 
Present  facilities  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  are  limited  to 
spot  color  of  black  and  one  col¬ 
or.  Five  press  units,  each  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  1(5  pages  per 
cylinder  revolution,  plus  four 
special  color  units  will  comprise 
the  new  press. 

However,  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  growth  of  Macon  in  the 
immediate  future,  an  additional 
one  or  two  printing  units  al¬ 


ready  are  under  consideration. 
Publisher  Peyton  Anderson  said. 
Manufacture  time  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  press  unit  is  about  one 
year. 

Decision  to  I’etain  letterpress 
printing  was  reached  by  officials 
of  the  Macon  newspapers  after 
several  years  of  study,  -Ander¬ 
son  said. 

The  Macon  press  will  be 
painted  all  white.  Printing  units 
will  be  enclosed  and  a  special 
electronic  system  will  direct  any 
ink  mist  back  onto  the  printing 
rollers. 

From  a  central  console,  a 
pressman  will  operate  switches 
to  speed  the  new’sprint  through 
the  press,  adjust  ink  flow  and 
cany  out  a  number  of  ta.sks 
now  done  manually. 

The  press  is  capable  of  print¬ 
ing,  folding  and  delivering  to 
the  Mailing  Room  70,000  40- 
page  papers  an  hour  or  35,000 
80-page  papers  an  hour. 

Three  rolls  of  newsprint  (1,- 
858  pounds  per  roll)  will  be 
mounte<l  on  each  of  the  five 
printing  units.  When  the  press 
is  fully  loaded,  it  will  contain 
some  27,870  pounds  of  news¬ 
print. 

New  folding  and  cutting 
equipment  also  is  being  installed 
to  speed  handling  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 


They’re  ten  times  faster  than  hand  tying. 
Super-tough  Bunn  Nylon  Tying'Twine 
also  gives  you  a  secure,  non-mangled 
bundle.  Opening  is  easy,  vi/ithout  damage 
.to  the  bundle  or  the  opener. 
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Compugraphic  names 
marketing  manager 

Samuel  B.  Cole  II,  has  been 
promoted  to  marketing  manager 
for  Compugraphic  Corporation 
of  Wilmington,  Mass.  He  had 
served  as  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  since  joining 
the  firm  in  September,  1967.  In 
his  new  position,  Cole  will  di¬ 
rect  all  marketing  functions,  in¬ 
cluding  sales  and  service. 

Previously  Cole  had  been  pro¬ 
duction  consultant  in  composing 
rooms  for  the  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  California,  and  procluc- 
tion  engineer  for  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 
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Nothing 

puts  ink  in  its  place 
like  the  Hoe  Ink 
Suppression  System 


When  ink  filaments  form 
in  the  nips,  the 
concentrated  electrostatic 
•  field  prevents  them  from 
getting  farther.  So  ink 
mist  doesn't  have  a  chance 
to  form  in  the  first  place. 


problem  of  ink  mist  at  its 
source — electrostatically 


Pointed  field 
concentrators  on  each 
electrode  emit  a  very 
forceful  oval-shaped 
electrostatic  field. 


Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages. 

The  Hoe  system’s  electrodes  are 
strong  and  rigid.  They  withstand  web 
breaks,  will  not  cause  them,  and  can  be 
installed  by  only  one  man. 

The  Hoe  system’s  electrode  mounting 
plates  are  specifically  designed  not  to 
interfere  with  roller  socket  adjustments. 

The  Hoe  system’s  power  control  is 
provided  by  a  compact  110-volt  AC 


house  current  power  pack,  which  can  be 
mounted  anywhere.  All  electrical  con¬ 
nections  are  simple  wires.  And  there  are 
numerous  safety  devices. 

Another  important  point — the  Hoe 
system  is  adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  World  War  II. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  out¬ 
standing  story.  To  learn  still  more  about 
the  only  ink  suppression  system  that 


offers  you  the  maximum  in  simplicity, 
efficiency,  convenience,  practicality  and 
safety,  contact:  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
East  138th  Street,  New  York  104M. 

HOE 


Variety  of  reasons  told 
for  buying  new  presses 


Stories  gathered  hy  Richard 
H.  Bell  for  the  Cottrell  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Harris-Intertype  Corp. 
<livision,  tell  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  customers  have  bought 
new  printing  presses.  A  few 
examples: 

Two  Texas  papers  converted 
from  letterpress  to  offset  l)ecause 
of  a  labor  shortage. 

A  new  2-unit  Cottrell  V-15A 
now  prints  the  Sfephaticille  Em¬ 
pire,  a  daily  with  a  circulation 
of  3,000,  and  the  weekly  Em- 
pire-Tribitne,  the  oldest  weekly 
in  West  Texas.  The  press  also 
prints  the  Tarlton  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  newspaper. 

R.  F.  Higgs  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  he  believes  the  high-speed 
production  and  color  capability 
will  significantly  improve  opera¬ 
tions. 

t  *  * 

Three  weekly  papers  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  area  are  l)eing 
printed  on  a  new  3-unit  Cottrell 
V-15A  web  offset  press.  George 
C.  Keyes,  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.,  purchased  the 
press  for  the  company’s  central 
press  opei  ation.  Suburban  prints 
the  Oklahoma  County  Xews 
Herahl,  the  Capitol  Hill  Beacon, 
and  the  Bethany  Tribune  Re¬ 
view.  Suburban  also  prints 
.several  other  area  papers  as 
well  as  circulars,  which  take 
advantage  of  the  color  capabil¬ 
ity  of  the  new  press. 


Keyes  said  he  based  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  buy  the  new  Cottrell 
press  on  his  30  years  experience 
in  newspaper  printing  and  on 
Cottrell’s  reputation  for  service. 
*  *  * 

The  HenderKon  (Texas)  Daily 
\ews  doubled  the  capacity  of  its 
press  to  16  pages  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Cottrell  V-15.4 
web  offset  press.  According  to 
Roger  Walker,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  increased  page  reciuire- 
ments  and  demand  for  color 
made  the  expansion  necessary. 

The  Daily  Eewtt  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,700.  It  was  established 
in  1931  and  serves  a  city  of 
10,000. 

*  *  * 

To  keep  pace  with  its  rapid 
growth,  the  Gladewater  (Texas) 
I  tally  Mirror  converted  to  offset 
in  1965.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
increased  pioduction  capacity 
today  the  Mirror  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  Cottrell  V-15.4  web 
pi’ess,  with  four  units  and  a 
heavy-duty  jaw  type  folder. 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  Mor- 
ror  with  its  3,100  circulation, 
the  Gladewater  plant  prints  a 
weekly  paper,  the  Bee,  and  five 
other  papers  on  a  contract  basis. 
*  *  * 

Three  Rivers  Press,  publisher 
of  the  Three  Rivers  (Mich.) 
Commercial,  recently  went  offset 
with  a  Cottrell  l^unit  V-15A 
after  66  years  of  letterpress 


Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. 

welcomes 

Walla  Walla  Unioo^Bullctiii 

Walla  Walla,  Washington 


to  our  ever-growing 
group  of  valued  clients 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. 

8020  108th  Ave.  S  E..  Renton.  Wash  98055 
206-255-0454 


operation.  In  addition  to  the 
Commercial,  with  its  4,500  cir¬ 
culation,  Three  Rivers  Press  also 
publishes  a  small  weekly. 

.•According  to  R.  M.  Schu- 
maker,  publisher,  the  new  4-unit 
press  will  permit  broader  use  of 
spot  color. 

... 

A  Cottrell  4-unit  V-15.\  web 
offset  press  is  helping  the  News 
Company  at  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 
to  meet  its  payroll. 

Rol)ert  D.  Fowler,  owner  of 
the  News  Company  and  i)ast 
president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
.\ssociation,  said  revenues  from  WALTER  HERGERT,  head  press- 
color  advertising,  made  possible  man,  starts  a  new  Cottrell  V-22 

by  the  new  press,  almost  pay  his  offset  press  in  the  pressroom  of 

pressroom  salaries. 

The  company  publishes  and  '*  P“bl.shed  by 

•  .L  .si  yT  .  r.  -I  Miles  Kimball  Company, 

prints  the  (twivnett  Daily  ' 

Buford  Advertmer,  and  .Vcm;.s  of 

iwinut  -  ^  ^  ^  modern  plant  is  a  six-unit  Cot- 

.Memorial  Publishing  Company  ^-22  offset  press,  which  has 

Inc.  at  Houston  purcha.sed  a  3-  capabiluty  of  irroducing 

unit  Cottrell  V-15A  web  offset  of  a  24-page  paper 

press  after  evaluating  it  at 

Print  ’68  in  Chicago  last  June.  The  Paper  has  utilized  its 
.Memorial,  now  six  years  old,  capability  to  significant 

prints  weeklies,  bi-weeklies,  advantages  in  both  editorial  and 
organization  papers,  school  advertising  applications.  It  is 

papers,  and  shoppers.  Star  of  the  only  non-metropolitan  news- 
the  house  is  the  bi-weekly  Sub-  paper  in  Wisconsin  printing  its 
tirbia,  with  a  circulation  of  more  ^  color  comics, 
than  40,000.  The  Paper  acquired  its  press 

Mrs.  Lester  B.  Swan  and  her  hi  the  summer  of  lPf>7.  Lwal 
son,  Steve,  a  former  Journalism  pressmen  were  trained  by  Cot- 
major  at  the  University  of  Hou.s-  tj'ell  to  familiarize  them  with 
ton,  selected  the  Cottrell  V-15.A  the  V-22.  •After  training,  the 
because  it  “best  fit  the  plans  of  pressmen  had  six  weeks  of  ‘‘dry 
this  forward-looking  company.’’  runs  jirior  to  publication  of  the 
...  first  edition. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Fox  The  press  has  a  balloon  for- 
River  city  of  Oshkosh  in  Wis-  mer  which  enables  printing  the 
consin  liecame  a  two-newspaper  Paper  in  two  separate  sections, 
town  with  publication  of  an  off-  -A  conveyor  system  carries  the 
.set  daily  with  the  likely— and  copies  from  the  press  into  the 
unlikely  name.  The  Paper.  niail  room.  Circulation  exceeds 

The  Paper’s  growth  has  pro-  10,000. 
ceeded  at  a  rate  exceeding  even  • 

those  optimistic  predictions  of  (',ullei;e  daily  prilltlMl 
its  publisher,  the  Miles  Kimball  ^  c  i  i 

Company  of  Oshko.sh.  Suburban 

Printed  Monday  through  The  Daily  Universe,  student 
Saturday,  the  publication  is  com-  newspaper  of  Brigham  Young 
peting  in  a  six-county  circula-  University,  Provo,  Utah,  is  on 
tion  area  with  its  centurj'-old  edition  with  a  four-unit  Gos.s 
competitor,  the  Oshkosh  Xorth-  Suburban  offset  press.  It  is  the 
western.  first  Utah  daily  to  publish  on  a 

web  offset  press  in  its  own  plant. 
The  newspaper,  which  is  a 
I  taliloid,  averages  12  pages  daily, 

I  Monday-Friday.  Editions  vary 

I  from  8  to  16  pages  with  some 

I  going  as  high  as  32  pages  several 

times  a  year  to  enhance  such 
events  as  Homecoming  and 
Founders  Day. 

Yearly  publication  expenses 
tuUcHa  f®*’  paper  are  more  than 

jECDC^aruiMicTC  $10(),()0(),  with  advertising  pay- 

cicmL  .  than  60  percent  of 

wKNliN  RieOERa  operating  cost.  The  student 

iiunaied  aiueti  subscriptions  along  with  an  ap¬ 

propriation  from  student  activ- 
5  Fourth  Street  ity  funds  meet  the  remaining 

rooklyn  31,  N.  Y.  operating  costs. 

jAckMn  3-6105  The  Goss  Suburban  replaced 

^  Goss  Cox-O-Type  letterpress. 
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R>r  top  performance... 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  basketball  player  counts  on  his  team  for  backup,  stereotypers  can 
count  on  their  Burgess  team.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  .  .  . 
research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right 
in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Burgess 
Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 

get  the  Burgess  backup 

MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


26  suburban  papers 
issued  from  one  plant 


Sun  Newspapers  recently 
opened  the  doors  of  its  new  $1.5 
million  plant  in  Bloominjrton, 
Minn. 

The  newspaper  group,  under 
the  direction  of  Carroll  Craw¬ 
ford,  publisher,  operates  26 
papers  reaching  225,000  homes 
in  70  communities  in  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area. 

The  new  building,  located  at 
6601  W.  78th  Street,  houses  a 
7-unit  Goss  Urbanite  offset 
press,  including  a  3/color  unit, 
two  folders  and  one  upper 
former.  It  has  four-color  capabil¬ 
ity. 

Suburban  Newspapers  Inc., 
jjiedecessor  of  the  Sun,  pur¬ 
chased  the  first  Goss  Urbanite 
ever  built  in  1961.  A  year  later, 
two  units  were  added — five  in  all. 

Because  of  the  large  area 
served  by  Sun  Newspaper,  it 
l)ecame  necessary  to  centralize 
operations  of  the  newspapers 
previously  fragmented  among  10 
different  offices  in  the  twin  cities. 

The  history  of  the  Sun  News- 
|)apers  dates  back  to  1928,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  newspapers 
had  first  issues  100  years  ago. 

John  Tilton  started  one  of  the 
fiist  groups  of  suburban  news- 
])apers  in  the  country  in  Phila- 
ilelphia  in  1928  and  then,  23 
years  later,  Tilton  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Tom  Williams  and  Don 
Ilenn,  moved  to  the  Twin  Cities 
ai"ea,  acquiring  in  1954  the 
Ht'tniepin  County  Review,  the 
St.  Loiiut  Park  Dutpatch  and  the 
tioUlen  Valley  Subtirban  Presa, 
in  the  Minneapolis  suburbs. 

Over  the  years  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  saw  steady  growth. 
Two  papers  joined  in  1955,  the 
Ktlinn-Morninquide  Courier  and 
the  Lake  Harriet  Courier.  The 
nv.st  St.  Paul  Booster  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1957. 

In  19.59,  the  South  Washiuf/- 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


ton  County  Reporter  was  started 
and  in  1960  the  North  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.  was  created  to 
produce  the  White  Bear  Sub¬ 
urban  Life  and  the  Roseville 
Suburban  Life,  formerly  the 
Roseville  Tribune. 

The  Sunday  Suburban  Life, 
now  the  Monday  Sun,  goes  to 
16,000  homes  in  west  Minne¬ 
apolis  suburbs. 

In  1963,  the  Tri-County  Pub¬ 
lications,  ser\-ing  Fridley,  St. 
Anthony,  Blaine  and  Columbia 
Heights,  and  the  Bloomington 
Sun  and  Minnesota  Valley  Re¬ 
view  of  Suburbanite  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  merged  into  the  com¬ 
pany. 

In  1965  the  St.  Paul  Life  was 
created  and  a  year  later  was 
made  a  shopping  guide,  now 
.'serving  56,000  homes.  The  Rich¬ 
field  Sews  joined  in  1966. 

Crawford  purchased  the  com¬ 
pany  in  January  1967  combining 
it  with  his  firm  which  printed 
five  Lake  Minnetonka  papers. 

*  *  * 

Montanans  largest  daily 
ill  bi^  new  building 

A  multi-million  dollar  build¬ 
ing  and  expansion  program  is 
completed  at  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  (iazette. 

The  program  includes  a  50,- 
(»00-sciuare  foot  plant,  housing 
all  departments  of  the  morning 
and  evening  daily,  and  conver¬ 
sion  to  offset  on  a  5-unit  Metro- 
Offset  press. 

Photocomposition  and  plate¬ 
making  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  production  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Gazette,  Montana’s  larg¬ 
est  circulation  daily  newspaper, 
with  54,000  morning-evening 
combined,  is  the  seventh  of  the 
state’s  13  dailies  to  convert  to 
offset  production. 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


Strand  Hilleboe,  Gazette  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  40  percent 
within  the  past  seven  years 
necessitated  the  building  expan¬ 
sion  and  new  production  ca¬ 
pacity. 

“The  pressroom  allows  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  three  more  Metro- 
Offset  press  units  when  growth 
demands,”  Hilleboe  said. 

The  Gazette  is  one  of  six  Lee 
Newspapers  of  Montana.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  editions  are 
printed  Monday  through  Friday 
with  morning  editions  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday.  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  is  over  55,000. 

The  Gazette’s  plant  is  con¬ 
structed  with  two  floors  and  a 
4,000  square  foot  loading  dock. 
It  occupies  three  sides  of  a  city 
block  in  downtown  Billings  and 
sits  on  a  raised,  landscaped  ter¬ 
race,  both  al)ove  and  back  of  the 
stiwt  and  sidewalk. 

The  basement  houses  five 
Goss  Reel-Tension-Pasters  di¬ 
rectly  beneath  the  new  press,  as 
well  as  newsi)rint  storage,  boiler 
room  and  air  conditioning 
equipment.  To  insure  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  paper,  the  reel 
room  is  equipped  with  the  Goss 
Company’s  latest  digital  com¬ 
puter  i)aster  pilot  controls. 

Deep-brown  brick  walls  are 
highlighted  by  full-height  tri¬ 
angular  decorative  onyx-stud- 
«led  columns  extending  to  the 
11-foot  sloped  overhang.  On  the 
main  floor  is  the  modern  lobby 
and  a  two-story  atrium  under¬ 
neath  a  roof  level  skylight  for 
growing  live  plants  within  the 
central  core  of  the  structure. 

Brown,  gold  and  pumpkin  are 
the  principal  colors  in  the  car¬ 
peted,  public  areas  of  the  in¬ 
terior. 

American  elm  panelling  and 
pumpkin-hued  grass  cloth  pillar 
coverings,  plus  deep-brown 
brick  wall  areas  and  stone-tex¬ 
tured  acoustic  ceiling  tiles  blend 
through  the  public  areas  also. 

Carpeting  is  brown  and  gold 
with  a  bright  orange  fleck.  Cab¬ 
inets  and  desks  are  dark  walnut 
Formica  with  bright  fabric  chair 
cushions. 

The  Gazette’s  ju'essroom 
faces  busy  North  27th  street  so 
that  passersby  can  see  through 
a  large  glass  panel  as  the  Metro 
produces  editions  of  the  paper, 
often  placing  process  color  on 
as  many  as  eight  pages. 

*  4c  * 

Chroiiicle-Telefjraiii 
converting  to  offset 

The  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram  is  converting  from 
letterpress  to  web  offset  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  31,000-circulation  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram  purchased  a  5- 
unit  double-width  Goss  Metro- 
Offset  press  which  includes  5 


CLARENCE  PORTER  has  been 
appointed  production  manager  of 
the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald,  an  offset-printed  paper 
with  43,000  circulation.  He  started 
working  at  the  paper  as  a  hot 
metal  printer  24  years  ago. 

Goss  Reel-Tension-Pasters,  a 
half  deck,  one  double  upper  for¬ 
mer  and  a  2:1  Uniflow  folder. 
With  this  press  arrangement,  the 
Chronicle-Telegram  has  full 
color  facilities. 

The  Metro  will  1h>  installed  in 
a  new  pressroom  to  allow  the 
daily  to  expand  its  capacity  with 
additional  units. 

Publisher  Otto  B.  Schoepfle 
said  the  Chronicle-Telegram  l)e- 
gan  the  switch  to  cold  type  two 
years  ago  by  installing  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  for  ad 
composition.  Since  then  addi¬ 
tional  eciuipment  has  l)een  pur¬ 
chased  to  let  advertisers  choose 
from  a  wider  variety  of  type 
faces.  All  of  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  ads  except  classified  are 
produced  by  this  method. 

The  Chronicle-Telegram  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  Ik?  printing  on  the 
Metro  next  summer.  Currently 
the  paper  is  produced  on  a 
Duplex  semi-cylindrical  letter- 
pre.ss. 

*  *  « 

Regifstor-Pajaroiiiaii 
b^ins  a  new  era 

The  100-year-old  Watson  rille 
( Calif. )  Register  -  Pa jaronian 
will  enter  its  second  century 
with  a  Goss  Urbanite  offset 
press  and  conversion  from  hot 
metal  to  photocomposition. 

The  32-page  Urbanite  will  re¬ 
place  a  24-page  Straightline  let¬ 
terpress. 

The  change  will  actually  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  newspaper’s  102nd 
year.  The  newspaper  will  move 
next  summer  from  leased  quar¬ 
ters  at  18  East  Lake  Avenue  in 
downtown  Watsonville  to  a 
newly-purchased  building  erec¬ 
ted  12  years  ago  as  a  Safeway 
market  at  Highway  1  and 
Arthur  Road.  Remodeling  is 
planned  for  spring  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  press  for  the  sum- 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Newspapers’  plants 
upgrade  downtown 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Expansion  and  improvement 
programs  which  have  cost  the 
Dalian  Morning  News  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  nearly  $14 
million  have  reached  the  closing 
phases,  adding  a  lustrous  facade 
to  the  giant  urban  renewal 
project  that  is  transforming  the 
downtown  area. 

The  refurbishing  efforts  have 
necessarily  taken  longer  than 
most  industries  would  require 
because  much  of  the  work  has 
proceeded  in  areas  where  em¬ 
ployes  are  engaged  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  every  day. 

The  News  still  has  several 
months  to  go  to  complete  the 
second  phase  of  its  physical  re¬ 
juvenation  —  a  complete  re¬ 
modeling  designed  to  modernize 
all  areas  of  the  huge  plant.  The 
first  phase — addition  of  60,000 
square  feet  —  including  a  new 
warehouse,  offices  and  a  new 
press  line  is  finished. 

Fini.shing  touches  to  landscap¬ 
ing  adjacent  to  the  building  en¬ 
trance  mark  the  close  of  the 
Times  Herald’s  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram. 

Three  men  steered  the  Times 
Herald  expansion.  One  of  them, 
.John  W.  Runyon,  president  of 
the  Times  Herald  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  died  in  1967.  Following 
through  have  been  James  F. 
Chambers  Jr.,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor,  who 
became  general  manager  when 
Runyon  assumed  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  presidency,  and  Clyde  W. 
Renibert,  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  tv  and  radio  stations, 
KRLD,  and  chairman  of  the 
Iward. 


Chambers  became  president 
in  1960  and  Runyon  was  elected 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Chambers  succeeded  him 
as  publisher. 

Rembert  has  been  associated 
with  KRLD  since  its  beginning 
in  1926,  starting  as  an  ad  sales¬ 
man. 

Began  in  1965 

The  Times  Herald  began  the 
$7.5  million  expansion  program 
in  the  fall  of  1965.  Heart  of 
the  project  was  the  purchase  of 
$3.5  million  in  new  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  presses. 

To  house  the  three,  nine-unit 
presses  and  a  new  mailing 
room,  and  to  make  room  for 
other  modernizations,  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  spend  $1,250,- 
000  for  a  two-story  addition  to 
the  present  building.  The  re¬ 
maining  expansion  money  was 
programmed  for  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  and  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  a  new  photo¬ 
graphic  studio  and  new  con¬ 
veyor  system  for  papers. 

The  program  complemented  a 
$3.5  million  expansion  at 
KRLD,  which  was  completed 
late  in  1966. 

Included  in  equipment  instal¬ 
lations  have  been  photocompo¬ 
sition  for  ad  work,  setting  of 
type  partially  by  computer,  a 
console  arrangement  for  count¬ 
ing  and  directing  bundles  to 
delivery  trucks,  and  automatic 
supplement  and  insertion  stuf- 
fer.  Rolls  are  moved  to  reels 
automatically  and  plates  are 
handled  in  similar  fashion.  En¬ 
larged  driveway  and  docking 
facilities  have  been  provided. 


Figures  given  by  Chambers 
show  the  evening  paper’s  circu¬ 
lation  running  231,000  (average 
for  seven  days)  with  Sunday 
circulation  at  260,000. 

Ten  Hoe  Units 

Ten  Hoe  press  units  have 
been  added  at  the  News  while 
portions  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  morning 
newspaper  are  new.  The  second 
floor  was  extended  over  the 
loading  dock  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  work  space.  Near  the 
dock  is  a  huge  new  warehouse 
which  can  store  a  90-day  supply 
of  rolls  at  one  time.  Rolls  are 
stacked  seven  high  and  are 
transported  to  reels  by  means 
of  an  electric  eye  system  which 
eliminates  much  human  handl¬ 
ing  and  reduces  paper  damage. 

Rolls  come  to  the  News  ware¬ 
house  by  train  on  two  sidings, 
eliminating  the  necessity  for 
large  unloading  areas  for 
trucks. 

A  Nev/s  spokesman  pointed 
to  the  paper’s  Satuiday  editions, 
which  now  are  the  second  larg¬ 
est  of  the  week,  averaging  70 
pages  in  1967.  He  explained 
that  advertisers  like  running  on 
Saturday  because  they  consider 
Saturday  the  family  buying 
day,  especially  for  large  ticket 
items.  Meanwhile,  Saturday 
classified  linage  has  improved. 

The  News,  which  is  part  of 
the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  has 
been  in  its  present  building 
since  1949.  In  early  1960  radio 
and  tv  stations  WFAA  moved 
there  to  form  a  vast  communi¬ 
cations  center. 

Expansion  of  fourth  floor 
offices  has  been  another  feature 
of  the  News’  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram.  Executive  offices,  two  con¬ 
ference  rooms  and  a  board  of 
directors  room  are  new  and 
tastefully  designed.  Large  pic¬ 
ture  windows  at  one  end  of 
the  executives  offices  look  out 
on  a  beautifully  landscaped  ter¬ 
race. 


The  News  estimates  its  ex¬ 
pansion  has  cost  in  excess  of 
$6  million. 

Its  daily  circulation  is  236,- 
000,  Sunday  275,000. 

Joseph  M.  Dealey  is  president 
of  the  News,  with  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Dealey  as  publisher  emeritus. 
Joseph  A.  Lubben  is  executive 
vicepresident,  and  H.  Ben  De- 
cheni  is  chairman  of  the  boat'd. 
• 

Copley  paper’s 
plant  dedicated 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Union  moved 
into  its  ultra-modern  quarters 
December  8  amid  a  dedication 
ceremony  which  prompted  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
assert  that  “The  Sacramento 
Union,  the  oldest  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  West,  is  now  one  of 
the  most  modern  in  the  nation.’’ 

The  speaker  was  Robert 
Finch,  whose  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  others  who  spoke  to  a 
packed  house  in  the  Mark 
Twain  Lobby  of  the  new  four- 
story  plant  in  the  shadow  of  the 
California  statehouse. 

(Mark  Twain  became  famous 
overnight  for  his  coverage  of  a 
ship  disaster  while  reporting  for 
the  Sacramento  Union.) 

The  Union,  founded  in  1851, 
moved  into  its  fourth  home  with 
the  help  of  a  marching  band,  a 
Boy  Scout  color  guard  and  wired 
congratulations  from  President¬ 
elect  Richard  Nixon,  California 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  other 
dignitaries. 

Occupancy  of  the  128,000- 
square-feet  building  culminates 
a  30-month  revitalization  pro¬ 
gram  instituted  when  the  Copley 
Newspapers  acquired  the  Union 
in  May,  1966.  Since  then  the 
newspaper  has  converted  from 
letterpress  production  in  an  an¬ 
tiquated  building  to  fully  com¬ 
puterized  photocomposition  in 
one  of  the  most  modem  offset 
plants  in  the  world. 

The  Goss  Metro  press  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  60,000  copies 
per  hour,  128  pages  collect  with 
32  pages  in  quality  spot  color. 

Construction  of  the  plant,  on 
land  purchased  from  Sacramen¬ 
to’s  Redevelopment  Agency,  was 
started  in  April,  1967.  Union 
records  show  that  more  than 
3,000  technical  experts  repre- 
.senting  19  nations  and  from  28 
of  the  United  States,  have  in¬ 
spected  the  plant  since  the  press 
was  install^  last  April. 

Carlyle  Ree<l,  publisher  of  the 
Union,  said  occupancy  of  the 
new  plant  “gives  us  the  tools 
we  need  to  get  the  job  done.” 

In  the  past  30  months,  he 
noted,  the  Union’s  circulation 
has  increased  60  percent  to 
nearly  100,000. 


Enlarqed  and  modernized  home  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
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Offset  switches 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


nier.  The  new  site  covers  more 
than  two  acres,  with  20,42<i 
square  f«H*t  included  in  the 
building;. 

The  history  of  the  newsi)ai)er 
<lates  from  March  5,  1868,  when 
the  Pajaronian  was  established 
as  a  weekly.  The  Register  came 
into  existence  in  1876.  The  two 
|)ublications  were  combined  in  a 
single  afternoon  daily  edition  in 
llbST  and  circulation  now  is  II,- 
5(1(1.  'I'he  Kegister-Pajaronian  is 
part  of  the  John  P.  .Scrii))»s 
Newspapers  group. 

l^laiikulo  Free  Pr«*t>s 
hiiVii  6-iiiiit  I  rhanile 

Purchase  of  a  6-unit  (loss 
I’rbanite  offst^t  press  has  lieen 
announced  by  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  /'rcx.s.  It  will  re¬ 
place  a  l-unit  (loss  letterpress 
early  in  lilTO. 

Jared  How,  |)ul)lisher  of  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  28,(10(1  circulation, 
said  the  jtress  will  1h*  on  sub- 
structur«*s  with  (lo.ss  Reel-Ten- 
sion-Pasteis  anti  Digital  Paster 
Pilots  for  fully  automatic  tension 
control  and  web-splicing  at  all 
press  s|u*eds.  .\n  addition  to  the 
present  |)lant  will  Ite  constructed 
to  ln>USe  the  pi'ess. 


The  order  includes  four  stand¬ 
ard  Urbanite  units  and  two  3/ 
color  units.  The  Free  Press  will 
be  able  to  print  full  process 
color  as  well  as  spot  color  in 
each  is.sue. 

*  ♦  * 

Stars  uiid  Stripes  has 
hii^e  (tfTset  operation 

The  Pacific  Stnrn  and  Stripen, 
l>ase<l  in  Tokyo,  has  ordere<l 
another  5-unit  (Joss  Urbanite 
web  offset  press.  It  will  Ik* 
hou.sed  in  a  modern  pressroom 
next  to  the  already  on  e<lition 
5-unit  Urbanite  as  well  as  a  4- 
unit  (loss  Suburban  offset  press. 

Circulation  of  the  service¬ 
man’s  daily  exceeds  24(),(IO()  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  Air  trans¬ 
port.  rail  and  ti’uck.s — even  ox- 
cart.s — are  used  to  circulate  the 
paper  in  an  area  of  thiee  mil¬ 
lion  .square  miles. 

VV'hen  the  Urbanite  goes  on 
edition  in  ltl6!l,  Strip<*s  will  Ik* 
all  offset,  one  of  the  largest  such 
daily  ojjerations  i»i  the  world. 
The  daily  editions  and  the  16- 
page  Sunday  magazine  will  bi* 
printed  on  the  two  Urbanites 
while  the  (loss  Suburban  will 
continue  to  turn  out  2,0(10,0(10 
copies  monthly  of  weekly  news- 
(taper.s. 

The  .‘t-unit  Suburban  off.set 
press  was  installed  at  the  Stars 
:iiu(  Stripes  in  the  spiing  of 
l!l(!6.  Shortly  after,  another 


unit  was  ad<led  and  the  success 
of  the  Suburban  prompted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  officials  to 
further  exi)and  offset  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  first  5-unit  Urbanite  went 
“on  edition”  early  this  year  and 
ju’oduces  100,000  copies  daily. 
All  three  Goss  presses  have  full 
color  capability  along  with  spot 
color. 

tit  4:  4c 

‘Roar  of  llie  prt*sses’ 
is  stillotl  by  offset 

.\nyone  listening  for  “the 
loar  of  the  presses”  at  the  An¬ 
tioch  (Calif.)  Ledger  will  Ik* 
<lisap))ointed  as  the  4-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press  goes  about 
its  business  quietly. 

The  Url)anite  has  been  lu  int- 
ing  the  Ledger  for  two  years, 
but  it  repi'esents  part  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place 
there  in  the  past  decad**. 

Among  the  highlights  of  this 
change  is  the  Ledger’s  half-mil- 
lion  dollar  plant  at  1700  Cavallo 
Road.  It  is  one  of  the  first  build¬ 
ings  in  California  to  Ik*  con- 
•structed  without  post  or  jiillars. 
It  contains  a  lunchroom  for  em¬ 
ployees,  and  a  glass  enclosed 
patio  complete  with  a  live  Ha¬ 
waiian  ti'ee  fern. 

The  32-page  Goss  press  was 
in  operation  tiuring  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  site  while  the  rest  of 
the  newsjiaper’s  functions  were 


handled  from  the  514  W.  Fourth 
Street  location. 

Dean  S.  Leshei*,  president  and 
publisher,  said  circulation  of 
the  Ledger  has  climbed  from 
4,299  to  8,885  in  the  10  years 
he  has  owned  it. 

The  Ledger’s  first  issues 
printing  on  the  Goss  Urbanite 
pro<luced  a  total  of  152  news- 
|)aper  pages  and  24  shopper 
l»ages  in  the  initial  10  days.  Be¬ 
sides  the  daily,  printed  evenings, 
it  publishes  a  10,000  circulation 
shopper  once  a  week. 


'riii^iic  Brown  moves 

Tingue  HrowTi  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing  blankets, 
has  moved  its  headquarters  and 
Eastern  Division  sales  offices  to 
491  South  Dean  Street,  Engle¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey.  This  is  less 
than  10  miles  away  from  its 
former  location  in  New  York 
City. 


l.4H‘slier  in  iiii(lw'e!«l 

Matthew  .1.  Loesher  has  been 
appointed  mi«lwesteni  field  rep¬ 
resentative  for  LogEtronics 
Inc.,  Springfiehl,  Va.  He  will 
woik  on  training  and  service  in 
regard  to  the  firm’s  Ix)gEflo  Au¬ 
tomatic  Dry-to-Dry  Film  1‘ioce.s- 
SO)  s. 


eveiybody  TALKS  about 
sharper  reproductions 
BEVERIDGE  SHOWS  you 
how  to  get  them. 

Being  talked  to  death  about  the  marvelous  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  better  printing  from  other  available  mats?  We 
don't  think  it’s  possible  to  predetermine  mat  superiori¬ 
ties  by  talking  about  them.  Mat  molding  procedures, 
personnel  and  equipment  vary  from  plant  to  plant.  So 
do  the  results  you  get  from  any  mat.  That’s  why 
Beveridge  Mats  would  like  to  show  you  how  you  can 
improve  printing.  Let’s  get  together. 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635  4391 
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asktiwb^ones. 

Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  y3 
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Editors  prefer  offset 
after  they’re  in  it 


Forty-six  editors  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  recent  survey  were 
emphatically  unanimous  on  one 
point:  They  prefer  offset  to  the 
old  letterpress  operations. 

Questionnaires  went  to  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 
.\bout  one-third  of  the  editors 
to  whom  the  survey  was  di¬ 
rected  furnished  answers.  D.  W. 
Bowler,  editor  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  a  newcomer  to 
the  offset  ranks,  made  the  sum- 
mar>’  of  the  findings,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Most  agreed  that  the  process 
of  changing  to  offset  was  less 
painful  than  they  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

That’s  about  where  the  una¬ 
nimity  ended.  However,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  generalizations  can  be 
drawn  from  the  survey  re¬ 
sponses. 

— Care  must  be  taken  to 
make  sure  newsroom  personnel 
are  well  schooled  in  photo  off¬ 
set  before  the  changeover. 

— Training  or  retraining  of 
photographers  is  a  must. 

— Hostility  towards  the  new 
process  by  die-hard  hot  lead 
printers  can  be  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem. 

— Offset  has  had  little  effect 
on  deadlines.  Most  newspapers 
find  it  easier  to  get  fresher 
news  onto  their  pages  because 
of  offset. 

— Makeovers  are  no  problem. 

— Editore  must  learn  to  think 
offset. 

One  newspaper  started  pre¬ 
paring  for  conversion  to  offset 
four  years  ahead  of  time.  An¬ 
other  went  “cold  turkey’’  and 
made  no  preparations. 

The  other  dailies  varied  al¬ 
most  as  widely  in  the  amount 
of  time  they  devoted  to  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  change. 


Most  editors  sent  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  other  offset  newspapers 
to  see  how  the  process  works. 
Some  had  their  people  work  on 
the  offset  papers  for  periods  up 
to  a  full  week. 

The  Big  Change 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways 
the  dailies  sun-eyed  got  ready 
for  the  change  to  offset: 

— All  newsroom  personnel 
were  retrained  in  taking  photos. 

— Newsroom  staffers  were 
familiarized  with  cold  type 
headlines  and  they  helped  make 
the  decision  on  the  type  style 
to  be  used  in  offset. 

— Newsroom  staff  and  me¬ 
chanical  personnel  were  brought 
to  the  new  plant  to  make  test 
runs. 

— Newsroom  staffers  were 
trained  in  handling  pictures 
and  routing  copy. 

— Deskmen  were  instructed  in 
making  dummies  and  keeping 
copy  logs. 

— A  professor  who  taught 
offset  printing  at  a  nearby 
school  was  brought  in  to  hold 
night  classes  for  the  newsroom 
staff.  Mechanical  personnel 
were  sent  to  a  nearby  paper  to 
work  on-the-job  with  the  press¬ 
men  and  photographers. 

— Photographers  were  trained 
to  put  in  the  screen  as  they 
printed  their  pictures. 

— Editors  spent  a  week  at 
another  offset  newspaper. 

— Typography  of  the  paper 
was  changed  to  conform  with 
offset  makeup  well  in  advance 
of  the  conversion  date. 

— The  staff  was  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  everything  that  was 
going  on. 

Iliiidsiglit 

Fifteen  newspapers  said  they 
would  not  do  anything  differ¬ 


ently  if  they  had  to  prepare  for 
a  change  to  offset  again.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  said  they  might 
make  minor  changes. 

Others,  using  editorial  hind¬ 
sight,  came  up  with  these  sug¬ 
gestions: 

— Eliminate  any  personnel 
not  in  sympathy  with  the 
change  as  soon  as  possible,  if 
possible. 

— Intensify  training.  Send 
rank  and  file  off  to  other  offset. 

— Rely  less  on  the  press 
manufacturer’s  estimate  of  the 
time  it  takes  to  complete  the 
the  changeover. 

— Bring  an  expert  into  the 
newsroom  for  at  least  a  week. 

— Stress  the  importance  of 
photo  quality. 

— Have  earlier  deadlines  for 
a  couple  of  months  after  the 
change  to  offset. 

The  PilfalU 

The  pitfalls  to  be  avoided 
when  converting  from  letter 
press  to  offset  were  plentiful. 

Here  is, a  sampling: 

— Major  mistake  was  trying 
to  convert  hot  metal  workers 
into  cold  type  workers.  Produc¬ 
tion  did  not  become  efficient 
until,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  skilled  hot  metal  men  were 
gone.  The  skills  involved  in  the 
two  processes  were  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  different. 

— Carefully  investigate  every 
machine  you  hear  about  before 
investing  your  money. 

— Stop  thinking  in  terms  of 
ems,  column  widths  and  fitting 
copy.  Get  rid  of  dashes,  column 
rules  or  anything  else  which 
substitutes  for  white  space. 

— Don’t  rely  on  the  composing 
room  to  see  that  heads  and  copy 
are  straight.  Don’t  fall  into  the 
trap  of  using  fancy  typographi¬ 
cal  devices. 

— Forget  the  myth  that  offset 
is  cheaper  than  letterpress. 

— Don’t  be  too  quick  to  re¬ 
place  backshop  labor  with 
lower-priced  help. 

— Don’t  let  errors  get  all  the 
way  to  the  printing  plate  be¬ 
fore  they  are  caught. 


CARGO 

For  Efleiont  NiwiMVtr  Oporation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Foantain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gaose 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvort  RaaP  •  Colittt  Park.  HP. 
Pheat  864-7S77 


— Color  is  tricky  and  should 
be  handled  by  someone  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  its  use. 

— Be  extremely  careful  of 
the  quality  of  photos  you  use. 
The  good  ones  are  far  superior 
in  offset.  But  the  bad  ones  look 
absolutely  horrible. 

Deadlines 

Converting  to  offset  seems  to 
have  little  effect  on  old  dead¬ 
lines  after  the  break-in  period 
but  virtually  all  newspapers, 
even  those  with  earlier  dead¬ 
lines,  report  they  are  able  to 
get  fresher  news  onto  their 
pages,  thanks  to  offset. 

Twenty-two  newsrooms  have 
the  same  deadlines  with  offset 
that  they  had  with  letterpress. 
Ten  newsrooms  have  earlier 
deadlines,  ranging  from  20 
minutes  to  one  hour.  Nine 
newsrooms  have  later. 

Three  newspapers  went  back 
to  their  old  deadlines  after  try¬ 
ing  earlier  deadlines  first.  One 
paper  has  later  deadlines  for 
news  and  earlier  deadlines  for 
advertising.  Another  has  later 
deadlines  for  pages  1  and  2  than 
the  rest  of  the  paper. 

One  happy  effect,  according 
to  some,  is  that  they  are  able 
to  accept  photographs  just 
minutes  Ijefore  press  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  swiftness  of  the 
process. 

Makeo%ei> 

Less  than  one-third  of  the 
newspapers  responding  to  the 
survey  have  makeovers.  And 
they  makeover  for  breaking 
news  only  and  not  for  regional 
editions. 

Here  are  some  offset  make¬ 
over  techniques: 

— We  take  fresh  stories  and 
shoot  them  on  camera  with 
small  film  and  strip  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  place  of  something  we 
can  kill  of  approximate  size. 

— Emergency  news  holes  are 
planned  and  the  breaking 
stories  are  fitted  into  them. 

— We  will  change  a  page 
while  it  is  in  pasteup,  even  if 
it  has  been  completed.  But  we 
do  not  makeover,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  if  a  negative  is  made. 

— When  an  important  story 
breaks,  we  can  easily  tear  out 
our  waxed  copy  and  substitute 
new  copy  and  heads.  The  time 
consumed  is  little  more  than  is 
necessary  to  edit,  punch  and 
run  new  tapes.  We  have  re¬ 
plated  in  20  minutes  on  a  short 
story. 

— We  complete  the  first  run 
and  stop.  We  then  paste  up  a 
new  page,  shoot  it  and  make 
a  new  plate  for  the  second  run. 

One  editor  who  does  not  have 
makeovers  made  this  comment: 
Unless  you  have  appreciable 
street  sales,  the  editor  who 
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These  newspapers 
recent  be^in  using 
Presensitized  Micro -Metal: 


ARKANSAS  DHMOCHAT,  THE  HOUSTON  POST,  FORT  LAUDERMIE  NEWS, 
The  Times-Union  and  Brntorral  (Rochester,  n.  y.)  , 

DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  and  JOURNAL  HERALD,  The News^^ American , 
Satnillon  Spfrtator  (Hamilton,  Canada) ,  ®if  :%tar-ltbgtr  (Newark,  n.  j.). 
The  Louisville  Times  and  (fottrier-Sourwal ,  TheiSNews , 

Tilt  Knickerbocker  News  (albany,  n.  y.),  the  lowell  sun  (lowell,  mass.), 
STATE  TIMES  and  MORNING  ADVOCATE  (BATON  ROUGE,  LA.), 

INTENT  TRAIMIR  (MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y.),  ^  iBitils  HdW, 

(Tbrl^iDtiitinutJontnaland  She  (fvening  futlrfin 

...why? 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 

OIVlttON  or  tALL  BAOTHtHS  COMPANY  I  N  C  O  »  P  O  R  AT  C  D 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  11231 


FIRST  THE  PEN.  THEN  THE  PRESS— While  Raymond  R.  DiHrich 
beams,  Donald  S.  Taylor  signs  the  order  for  a  6-unit  Hoe  Colormatic 
press  to  be  installed  in  the  new  home  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press.  Dittrich  is  vicepresident-sales  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  the  press 
manufacturer;  Taylor  is  president  of  the  publishing  company. 


Editors  on  offset 
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makes  a  large  number  of  make¬ 
overs  to  update  his  paper  is  out 
of  his  tree.  The  makeover  itself 
will  l)e  scooped  by  the  electronic 
media  Wfore  it  is  printed. 

Gee  ^  liiz  Dcparlincnl 

The  46  editors  and  publishers 
who  responded  to  the  survey 
were  enthusiastically  pro-ofTset. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
they  gave  for  preferring  offset 
to  letter  press: 

— Offset  gives  you  the  oi)por- 
tunity  to  produce  a  better  look¬ 
ing  newspaper,  if  care  is  taken. 
It  did  away  with  some  of  our 
type  variations.  Comi)osing 
room  costs  are  down  but  news 
and  graphic  arts  costs  are  up. 

— You  get  better  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  pictures  and  tyi)e.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  cleaner. 
There  is  more  pride  in  the  work 
and  the  result  is  a  better  i)ro(l- 
uct. 

— There  is  no  problem  find¬ 
ing  good  labor,  except  for  the 
press  room.  Offset  is  more 
flexible  and  makes  possible 
greater  use  of  color.  Offset  can 
be  automated  to  a  high  degree. 
Working  conditions  are  better. 
Would  you  believe  we  have  a 
carpet  in  our  pasteu|)  room? 

— Whatever  you  can  dream 
up,  you  can  do. 

— If  you  have  a  good  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  staff,  he  will 
have  a  field  day. 

— 1  can  train  a  good  typist  as 
a  typesetter  in  a  couple  of 
hours  and  I  can  find  a  good 
labor  supply  in  women  whose 
children  are  in  school  and  who 
want  to  work  either  full  or 
part  time. 

— The  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  control  an  off- 
.set  paper.  No  longer  are  we 
controlled  by  the  whims  of 
printers. 


Stories  prompt  probe 
of  homes  for  apecl 

Clkvelanu 

A  nation-wide  study,  aimed 
at  protecting  the  rights  of 
Social  Security  beneficiaries 
housed  in  homes  for  the  aged, 
is  to  be  undertaken  as  a  result 
of  a  series  of  aiticles  in  the 
Cleveland  Prexu. 

The  study,  to  be  conducted  in 
several  major  cities,  was  trig¬ 
gered  by  articles  by  Paul  Lilley 
in  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa- 
irer.  The  articles  showed  how 
a  nursing  home  in  Cleveland  al¬ 
legedly  manipulated  the  finances 
of  some  patients  and  endorsed 
their  social  security  checks  with¬ 
out  authority. 


Europe  press  tour 
open  to  students 

CoLl  MBl  S,  (). 

The  Sch(K>l  of  Jouinalism  at 
Ohio  State  University  will  offer 
a  five-week  tour  of  Kast  and 
West  Europe  to  any  junior,  sen¬ 
ior  or  graduate  student  in  the 
United  States. 

The  tour  will  Im*  open  to  any 
student  enrolled  at  Ohio  State 
spring  ([Uarter,  March  2.')-June 
12.  as  part  of  a  10-week,  l.'» 
credit-hour  program. 

A  five-week  orientation  course 
at  the  main  campus  will  piepare 
the  students  for  the  .$850  toui‘, 
accoi'ding  to  Prof.  Loyal  Gould, 
head  of  the  international  })ro- 
gram  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  who  will  lead  the  tour. 

Cost  of  the  tour  will  covi-r 
transportation  and  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  in  .seven  European 
cities,  plus  two  meals  a  day. 

The  tour  will  begin  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  wheie  a  chartered  flight 
will  go  directly  to  London. 
Stops  along  the  way  will  l»e 
Paris,  Geneva,  Belgrade,  West 
Berlin,  East  Berlin  and  .Amster¬ 
dam.  The  return  flight  in  June 
will  be  from  Paris. 

While  in  Europe  the  students 
will  visit  at  lea.st  one  prestige 
newspaper  and  one  popularly- 
circulated  daily  newspapei-  in 
each  city.  Leading  radio  and 
television  networks  and  news  in¬ 
formation  agencies  will  Ik* 
toured.  In  addition,  policy  ex¬ 
perts  in  foreign  affairs  will 
meet  with  the  students  at  each 
stop  along  the  tour,  says  Gould. 

Gould  is  organizing  the  tour 
through  friends  in  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  former  news  sources  in 
the  European  cities  to  l)e  visited. 
He  worked  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  AP  and  NBC 
l)etween  1960  and  1967. 


Central  plant 
all  photo -lith 

Rio  Hondo  Valley  Publishing 
Co.,  a  central  plant  which  was 
established  at  Santa  Fe  Si)rings, 
Calif,  recently,  has  installed  a 
complete  photo-lithograjjhic  sys¬ 
tem  for  ininting  news])ai)crs, 
circulars  an<l  shoppers. 

“We  received  bids  from  four 
companies,  and  <leci<led  on  Fair¬ 
child’s  complete  system,”  Ar¬ 
thur  Bartlett,  president,  .sai<l. 
“They  did  a  great  <leal  of 
groun<l  work  for  us,  including 
helping  us  locate  a  plant,  <le- 
signing  the  layout  of  it,  and 
training  all  of  oui‘  personnel 
from  type.setting  through  web 
offset  presswork.” 

The  sy.stem  consists  of  two 
TTS  Muitiface  perforators,  one 
PhotoTextSetter  (PTS)  Model 
2000,  two  Morisawa  Electra 
Phototype.setters,  and  a  six-unit 
Color  King  Model  790  web  off- 
.set  press.  All  of  the  equipment 
is  manufactured  and  dist  ibuted 
by  Fairchibl  Graphic  Equij)- 
ment,  a  division  of  F'airchibl 
Cameia  and  Instrument  Corj). 

The  Color  King  press  is  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  25,000  impres¬ 
sions  |)er  hour,  and  has  a  capa¬ 
city  of  24  broadsheet  newspaper 
pages  or  48  tabloid  i)ages. 

.At  i)resent  they  are  printing 
.seven  long-run  publications, 
Bartlett  reported,  and  the  press 
is  averaging  .‘100-400,000  im¬ 
pressions  a  week. 

Operators  were  trained  to 
punch  tape  for  text  material  on 
the  two  TTS  Perforators  The 
tape  is  then  fed  into  the  PTS 
Model  2000  which  produces  typo 
at  a  speed  of  18  newsi)aper 
lines  per  minute.  Wire  seiwice 
tape  is  also  .set  on  the  Photo¬ 
TextSetter  2000.  Two  type  tur¬ 
rets  have  popular  news  faces. 


Closer  balance  seen 
in  iieHsprint  market 

•Montkkai, 

The  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada  in  its  survey — 
“Newsnrint  Data — 1968” — says 
renewed  growth  in  demand  for 
newsprint  and  a  noticeable  de¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  productive  cai)ac 
ity  are  now  healthy  trends  in 
the  industry. 

Anticipated  growth  of  de¬ 
mand  in  1969  exceeds  the  ))ro- 
.iected  increa.se  in  mill  capacity 
for  the  first  year  since  196.5, 
according  to  the  survey.  But 
the  difference  is  so  small  that 
in  effect  the  forecasts  indicate 
a  close  balance  between  growth 
of  supply  and  demand.  “But 
this  contrasts  sharply  with  per¬ 
formance  of  recent  years  in 
which  expansion  of  mill  prod¬ 
uctive  capacity  has  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  growth  of  demand,”  the 
report  comments. 

Since  1966,  construction  of 
mill  capacity  has  exceeded 
growth  of  world  deman<l  by 
about  1,800 ,000  tons,  thus  es¬ 
tablishing  a  reserve  of  imme¬ 
diately  available  machine  ca¬ 
pacity  which  represents  about 
9  i)ercent  of  total  demand. 

• 

Lebiiib(M‘k  lieatin  AP 
bureau  at  .4lbaiiy 

.Appointment  of  Pierce  Lehni- 
beck  as  .A.s.sociated  Pi-ess  bureau 
chief  for  New  York  State  at 
-Albany  has  lieen  announced  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Lehml)eck,  .‘12,  succeeds  Earl 
.Aronson,  who  is  being  reas¬ 
signed. 

Lehml)eck,  a  native  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Floi  ida,  has  l)een  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  Bureau  at  .Albany 
since  .March,  1957.  Previously, 
he  was  New  York  bureau  news 
editor  for  two  years.  .A  graduate 
of  Florida  State  University,  he 
joined  .AP  in  19.55  in  Talla- 
ha.ssee. 

SI 65  reporter  pay 
ill  ^iiibl  roiitract 

Waterbi'RY,  Conn. 

The  .American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  obtained  a  contract 
with  the  Waterhury  Reindiliean 
and  Auieriean  which  will  raise 
the  minimum  of  experienced  re¬ 
porters  to  $162.50  per  week.  The 
top  minimum  had  l)een  $140. 

The  contract  also  includes  a 
negotiated  $2.50  merit  increase 
bringing  the  top  pay  to  $165 
for  five-year  reporteis  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1969. 

The  union  was  certified  last 
P’ebruary  as  bargaining  agent 
for  68  news  and  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  newspapers. 
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Teleprinter  106 

for  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  ready  for  typesetting 


SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS — Kate  Reinert,  center,  women's  editor 
of  the  Schenectady  Union-Star  and  president  of  the  Women's  Press 
Club  of  New  York  explains  page  makeup  to  two  of  the  club's 
scholarship  holders  at  Syracuse  University.  They  are  Dale  Ann  Daniels 
and  Judy  Sokol. 


Ad  controls 
hurt  buyer, 
FTC  is  told 

Wasiiingto.n 

Paul  Coniad,  general  counsel 
and  director  of  Government  re¬ 
lations  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  told  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  hearing 
on  consumer  protection  that 
“advertising  has  taken  an  un¬ 
merciful  beating  at  the  hands 
of  consumerists  in  recent  years.” 

He  defended  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  useful,  honest  and 
an  effective  medium  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  declared  that  any 
legislation  to  make  truthful  ad¬ 
vertising  illegal  was  a  disserv¬ 
ice  to  the  consumer  and  to  free 
enterprise. 

Conrad  cited  bans  state  legis¬ 
latures  have  impo.sed  on  price 
advertising  of  prescription 
drugs,  optometric  devices  and 
sei-vices  as  “artificial  barriers 
against  free  and  open  competi¬ 
tion  and  anti-consumer  legisla¬ 
tion.”  He  insisted  that  govem- 
ment  has  no  business  making 
truthful  advertising  by  doctors, 
lawyers,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
cosmetologists  and  other  j)ro- 
fessional  practitioners  “a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.” 

Trade  organizations  cannot 
agree  not  to  advertise  because 
that  would  violate  the  antitrust 
laws,  Conrad  said,  “but  if  they 
can  get  their  state  legislatures 
to  make  advertising  illegal,  it  is 
all  right.” 

“Either  way,  it  is  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  loses,”  Conrad  as¬ 
serted.  “He  loses  the  leverage 
of  competition. 

editor  sc  publisher 


.4rt  auction  helps 
joiiriialiHiu  Htudeiits 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Two  young  women  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  have  been  chosen 
as  recipients  of  $.>00  scholar¬ 
ships  sponsored  by  the  Women’s 
Press  Club  of  New  York  State. 

The  two  are  Judy  Sokol  of 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  a  senior  major¬ 
ing  in  .\merican  studies  and 
journalism,  and  Dale  Ann 
Daniels  of  .Albany,  a  junior 
majoring  in  journalism  and  ' 
political  science. 

The  scholarships  are  funded 
by  an  annual  art  auction  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  club.  , 

Miss  Sokol,  who  held  the  club’s  ' 
.scholarship  for  a  junior  last 
year,  has  worked  for  the  Albnny 
Timctt-l’nitm  as  a  copy  girl  and 
reporter  for  three  summers  and 
during  school  vacations.  This 
past  summer  she  was  a  promo¬ 
tion  intern  at  station  WLWC  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  While  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  she  has  worked  for  the 
campus  radio  station,  WAER. 

Miss  Daniels  has  been  active 
at  Syiacuse  in  Panhellenic  and 
is  presently  working  on  the 
Sifracuse  Heruld-Joiininl.  For 
the  past  two  summers,  she  has 
been  a  secretary. 

.Advertising  is  a  vital  element 
in  effective  competition,  Conrad 
declared,  and  newspaper  pages 
provide  merchants  with  an  ideal 
forum  in  which  to  compete, 
Newspajwr  advertising,  he  said, 
is  almost  invariably  price  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  cannot  defend  all  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Conrad  said,  “but 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  worth 
of  newspaper  advertising  to 
the  consuming  public.  Not  only 
i.‘i  it  useful;  it  is  honest  ad¬ 
vertising.” 
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6- level  typesetting  code 
■5C-  85  (50)  bauds;  10  (6)  characters/sec. 

■»  4- row  keyboard,  62  keys 

•5:-  116  printable  characters  (upper  and 
lower  case),  figures,  signs  and 
symbols  (layout  according  to  your 
special  requirements) 

TELEPRINTER  106  was  developed  from  the 
Siemens  Teleprinter  100,  of  which  over  180,000  are 
now  in  use  in  over  100  countries  around  the  world. 
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For  full  information  on  | 

1  the  Siemens  Teleprinter  106  | 
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Philadelphia 
A  block-long  Christmas  dis¬ 
play  of  14-foot  high  bell  towers 
has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Building 
as  this  newspaper’s  holiday 
greeting. 

Seventeen  steamship,  rail¬ 
roads  and  fire  companies,  from 
coast-to-coast,  donated  the  bells 
which  are  hung  in  nine  separate 
bell  towers. 

A  liell  cord  hanging  from 
each  of  the  towers  can  be  pulled 
by  anyone  who  passes  by.  Ev- 
erj'body  is  invited  to  ring  the 
Christmas  bells  as  long  and  of¬ 
ten  as  desired. 

The  bell  display  has  been 
named  “Philadelphia’s  Peace 
and  Good  Will  Bells.’’  Some  of 
the  bells  weigh  over  100  pounds. 
When  they  are  all  ringing,  they 
can  be  heard  from  their  location 
at  30th  and  Market  Streets 
throughout  much  of  the  dowm- 
town  area. 

Direction  below  each  bell,  at 
eye  level,  is  a  metal  plaque  bear¬ 
ing  the  words:  “This  Bell  has 
l>een  presented  to  the  Peace  and 

Most  visible  impact  of  the  Good  Will  Carillon  by  - 

computer  system  is  in  the  -  (name  of  source  and 

World-Herald’s  mail  room.  The  city).’’ 

computer  provides  the  exact  The  bell  towers  are  made  en- 
number  of  labels  needed  accord-  tii-ely  of  the  raw  materials  in- 
ing  to  number  of  pages  that  day.  volved  in  the  production  of 
It  delineates  the  precise  number  newspapers.  The  center  tower 
ef  bundles  for  each  dealer  or  consists  of  two  45"  rolls  of  news- 
carrier  destination,  eliminating  print,  topped  by  seven  newsprint 

hap-hazard  guesswork  prevalent  _ _ _ 

under  a  manual  s^teim  Becau^  ^^e  computer  circulation  runs 
the  computer-produced  labels  j,  invaluable  for  both 

are  pre-s^uenced  there  is  no  pia^^ing  and  control  purposes.’’ 
need  to  hand  sort  latels  into  Callahan  also  cited  consider- 
order  of  dispatch.  -The  pre-  ^^^le  man-hour  savings  in  his 
sequencing  also  simplifies  the  department  in  processing  sub- 
schedulmg  of  hau  er  pickups,  scription  changes  and  in  develop- 
m.nimiz.ng  delays  at  the  dock.  special  reports  from 

The  major  contribution,  ac-  pjoof  (laliel)  listings.  The  sys- 
cording  to  Fay  Cowman,  mail 
room  superintendent,  is  the  de¬ 
tailed  manifest  the  computer  ,  ^ 

provides  and  the  opportunity  to  j  ^ 

clamp  a  lid  on  rising  distribu- 
tion  costs.  Also,  he  points  out, 
the  computer  system  is  entriely 
compatible  with  a  fully-auto-  ,  ^ 

mated  bundle  handling  system.  ' 

It  will  further  reduce  costs. 


Exact  Number  of  Labeb 


Flow  of  Information 

For  circulation  department 
manager,  Jerry  Callahan,  the 
prime  benefit  of  the  new  system 
is  lietter  control,  based  on  faster, 
more  reliable  situation  report¬ 
ing.  “We  know  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  our  distribution  pattern, 
by  individual  dealer  and  news- 
paperboy,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,” 
he  said.  “We  know  what  is 
happening  in  our  large  mail 
circulation.  We  have  an  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  our  over-all  ABC 
circulation  status  as  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  And,  dynamic  infor¬ 
mation  available  as  a  by-product 


Geared  tf»  demand 


On  the  production  side,  de- 
partment  manager,  Glen  Skelton, 
I  sums  up  the  system’s  contribu- 

1  tion  in  a  sentence:  “Press  runs 

■  now  are  geared  to  actual  news¬ 

paper  demand,  day-by-day  and 
^  edition-by-edition.  And,  paper- 

IjHIliiliiiiiiiH  work  exchange  between  the  pro- 

duction  and  data  processing  de- 
partment  is  minimized.  We  give 
the  computer  the  page  count  for 
replies  with  that 

r  system  lifts  a  heavy  ^^^'tion  press  run,  totals 

>ws  detailed,  accurate  the  exact  number  of  bundle 

ow  from  computer.  labels  for  all  accounts.” 
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Judge’s  trial  rules 
called  too  severe 


Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Criminal  Court  Judge  Oris  1). 
Hyder  has  set  rigid  ground 
i-ules  for  conduct  of  the  trial  of 
Earl  Hill  Jr. 

Hill  is  charged  with  the  slay¬ 
ing  last  November  of  Lowell 
Bailey  and  with  abducting,  rap¬ 
ing,  and  shooting  Mrs.  Beverly 
Bailey,  the  slain  man’s  wife. 

His  trial  is  scheduled  for  the 
March  term  of  Criminal  Court 
in  Unicoi  County. 

Judge  Hyder’s  oi-der  prohib¬ 
its  cameras  and  recording  de¬ 
vices  from  being  used  in  the 
courthouse  during  the  trial  or 
related  proceedings.  It  also  pro¬ 
hibits  sketches  or  drawings  be¬ 
ing  made  within  the  courthou.se 
of  any  person  attending  or  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  trial. 

Maximum  ses'iirity 

Sheriff  F.  P.  Phillips  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  judge  to  “use 
every  means  necessaiy  in  order 
to  maintain  maximum  security 
in  the  courtroom  including  the 
power  to  search  each  person  en¬ 
tering  the  courtroom.”  The 
sheriff  is  directed  to  pi'event 
cameras,  recording  devices, 
weapons,  or  other  electronic  or 
mechanical  equipment  from  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  the  courtroom. 

Judge  Hyder  ordered  wit¬ 
nesses,  jurors,  all  lawyers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  case,  their 
staff  members,  courthouse  em¬ 
ployes,  all  law'  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  and  persons  under  their 
supeiwision  and  control  not  to 
make  any  “extra-judicial  state¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  concerning 
this  case”  until  a  verdict  is  re¬ 
turned  in  open  court. 

The  judge’s  order  prohibits 
photographs  of  jurors  without 
permission  of  the  judge  and  pro¬ 
hibits  the  names  and  addresses 
of  prospective  jurors  from  being 
published.  His  order  says  the 
names  of  selected  jurors  shall 
not  be  published  until  all  jurors 
and  alteraates  have  been  sw’om 
in. 

Judge  Hyder  made  Canon  20 
of  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  a  part  of  his  order. 

Nothing  except  “that  which 
occurs  in  open  court,  adduced 
only  in  evidence  and  argument 
in  open  court,”  the  judge  or¬ 
dered,  will  be  disseminated  to 
news  media. 

“The  news  media  are  placed 
upon  notice,”  the  order  says, 
“as  to  the  impropriety  of  pub¬ 
lishing  material  not  introduced 
in  the  proceedings.  The  news 


media  must  be  content  with  the 
task  of  reporting  the  case  as  it 
unfolds  in  the  courtroom  —  not 
pieced  together  from  extra-ju¬ 
dicial  statements.” 

Seating  arrangements 

The  judge  also  ordered  that 
seating  in  the  courtroom  during 
the  trial  shall  be  limited  to  the 
room’s  seating  accommodations. 
As  many  seats  as  necessary  out¬ 
side  the  bar  railing  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  judge  said.  All 
other  seats  will  be  available  to 
the  public  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

No  person — except  courtroom 
personnel — will  be  permitted  to 
enter  or  leave  the  courtroom 
except  during  a  recess  and  af¬ 
ter  adjournment.  Judge  Hyder 
ordered. 

A  joint  statement  protesting 
Judge  Hyder’s  rules  came  from 
the  Erwin  Record,  WCYB-TV, 
WJHL-TV,  the  Elizabethton 
Star  and  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle. 

The  judge,  it  stated,  “appears 
to  have  gone  Iwyond  the  normal 
boundary  of  restricting  trial  re¬ 
porting. 

“Judge  Hyder’s  onler  said 
news  media  may  not  rely  on 
inteiviews  or  statements  out¬ 
side  the  courtroom.  This  would 
seem  to  preclude  learning  from 
an  attorney  if  he  planned  to 
file  a  motion  for  a  change  of 
venue  in  the  case  or  other  mo¬ 
tions  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  case. 

“The  judge’s  order  barred 
cameras  or  recording  devices 
from  the  courthouse  entirely. 
The  news  media  of  the  nation 
have  long  fought  for  the  right 
to  apply  photography  to  the 
courtroom  since  modern  camera 
work  can  be  conducted  silently 
w'ithout  disrupting  in  any  form 
the  conduct  of  the  trial.  How¬ 
ever,  the  judge’s  order  applies 
not  just  to  the  courtroom  but 
to  the  entire  courthouse  build¬ 
ing.  As  new  media  responsible 
for  reporting  to  the  public,  we 
feel  that  photography  outside 
the  courtroom  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  Mr.  Hill’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial.  In  addition,  tape  re¬ 
corders  are  now  used  routinely 
by  many  news  media  simply  as 
note  takers  which  provide  exact 
quotation  for  inclusion  in  a 
story. 

“Courtroom  sketches  are  also 
barred,  a  device  used  in  many 
courtrooms  for  years  since 
judges  undertook  to  bar  pho¬ 


tographers.  The  question  arises: 
could  these  sketches,  if  used, 
interfere  with  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial? 

“We  protest  these  aspects  of 
Judge  Hyder’s  order  because 
we  feel  we  are  responsible 
media,  that  we  can  conduct  our 
coverage  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  case  just  as 
we  have  many  other  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  murder  cases,  which 
have  been  handled  through  the 
years  in  the  courts  of  Upper 
East  Tennessee,  on  a  high 
plane.” 

Thomson  says  fortune 
invested  in  The  Times 

London 

Loid  Thomson  said  he  had 
spent  nearly  4  million  pounds, 
the  equivalent  of  $9.6  million,  on 
his  rescue  operation  of  the 
Timen,  the  British  newspaper  he 
Inrught  in  December  1966,  and 
expected  to  spend  much  more 
l)efore  it  is  on  its  feet. 

Loid  Thomson  also  forecast 
some  British  newspapers  may 
hav'e  to  close  to  reduce  the  indus¬ 
try  to  a  “rational  size.” 

The  Times  will  require  further 
substantial  investment  and  tim-’ 
l)efore  it  is  viable  and  finan¬ 
cially  secure,  said  Lord  Thomson. 
“Both  my  son  and  I  are  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  this  pros¬ 
pect.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
the  Times  is  Britain — it  is  the 
flag. 

“To  develop  the  Times  and 
make  it  the  liest  newspaper  in 
the  world  is  the  remaining  great 
ambition  of  my  life.” 

The  baron  said  only  three 
British  national  newspapers 
were  making  money. 

• 

Bo»«ton  Globe  drops 
a  Saturday  edition 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  discon¬ 
tinued  its  Saturday  evening  edi¬ 
tion  this  week  and  told  readers 
the  newsprint  saved  by  this 
move  would  be  devoted  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  news  and  feature 
content  of  the  other  editions 
during  the  week. 

In  a  recent  audit  statement, 
the  Globe’s  Saturday  afternoon 
edition  had  fallen  to  around 
100, 000  circulation.  The  Satur¬ 
day  morning  edition  runs 
around  257,000. 

• 

Photog  Mounded 

UPI  photographer  Barry 
Newberrj',  29,  of  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  was  wounded  December 

w’hile  covering  U.S.  Marines 
in  combat  south  of  Da  Nang, 
Vietnam.  Newberry,  on  assign¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  for  about  six 
months,  suffered  shrapnel 
wounds  in  his  back. 


Toronto’s 
suburbs  get 
Sunday  paper 

Toronto 

The  Sunday  Sun,  a  tabloid 
newspaper  aimed  primarily  at 
the  western  suburbs  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto,  has  started 
publication. 

The  tabloid  is  published  by 
Inland  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
owned  by  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
which  tried  unsuccessfully  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  Sunday  edition  in 
1957.  The  company  already  pub¬ 
lishes  eight  weeklies  from  an 
offset  printing  plant  in  Brama- 
lea. 

The  Sun  had  an  initial  press 
run  of  40,000  copies  for  its 
primar>'  coverage  area  of  Etobi¬ 
coke,  Mississauga,  Oakville, 
Brampton  and  Bramalea.  The 
edition  had  40  pages  and  sold 
for  15  cents. 

Ray  Argyle  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun. 

A  first  edition  editorial  said: 

“We’re  here  to  provide  the 
public  with  a  weekend  news 
service  on  the  day  when  no  daily 
newspapers  are  published.  The 
news  of  the  world  goes  on  seven 
days  a  week.  We  believe  that  in 
a  democracy,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  be  infonned  seven  days 
a  week.  .  .  .” 

When  The  Telegram  started 
publication  of  a  Sunday  edition 
March  17,  1957,  despite  protests 
by  church  officials,  Kelso  Rob¬ 
erts,  then  attorney-general  of 
Ontario,  started  prosecution 
against  the  newspaper  under 
the  Lord’s  Day  Act. 

After  protests  by  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  Toronto’s  two  other  daily 
newspapers,  the  Globe  and  Mail 
and  the  Star,  w’hich  do  Sunday 
work  but  do  not  publish  Sun¬ 
day,  and  the  CBC  and  Toronto 
radio  station  CKEY,  representa¬ 
tives  of  broadcasters  with  Sun¬ 
day  new's  operations,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  prosecution. 

The  Telegram  discontinue<l 
publication  of  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  July  28,  1957  before  the 
legal  fight  was  settled,  blaming 
high  publishing  costs  and  disap¬ 
pointing  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  response. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Can¬ 
ada  ruled  that  CBC,  the  pub¬ 
licly-owned  broadcasting  corpo¬ 
ration,  was  not  subject  to  the 
Lord’s  Day  Act. 

Asked  if  there  were  any  legal 
barriers  to  Sunday  publication, 
Argyle  said  in  an  interview: 

“Not  that  we’re  aware  of.  We 
hope  that  in  this  paper  we’ll  be 
serving  a  different  market  in  a 
different  era.” 
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British  artist  hopes 


his  silence 

By  I)«ni  Mal«*y 

The  Repister  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  offerinp  a  comic 
strip  that  is  an  innovation  inas¬ 
much  as  the  cart(K>n  character — 
“Perkins’’  —  says  al)Solutely 
nothinp  liut  is  always  pettinp 
himself  into  humorous  difficul¬ 
ties  within  his  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence. 

The  cartoonist.  .John  Miles, 
makes  every  line  in  the  strip 
woi'k — the  horizons,  the  l>orders, 
the  window  frames — wherever 
there  is  a  line,  it  is  likely  to 
Itecome  part  of  the  joke. 

-Althouph  Miles  descril)es  his 
strip  as  "functionally  praphic,” 
comic  buffs  will  recopnize  it  as 
pantomime.  Recau.se  pantomime 
is  so  rare  in  .4merica  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  editors  had  to  cross  the 
.Atlantic  to  find  “Perkins”. 
Miles  is  a  Itearded  PJnpli.shman 
who  resembles  a  Victorian  bUc- 
can«*er.  “Perkins.”  his  brain¬ 
child.  came  into  existence  in  the 
Lohthm  Sundoji  Tiniest  as  a 
once-a-w«^k  strip  (the  first  and 
only  comic  strip  to  ever  appear 
in  that  paper),  but  Miles  quickly 
demonstrated  that  he  was  full  of 
too  many  pf>od  ideas  to  wait  a 
whole  week  to  present  another. 

“Therefore.”  says  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  “he  has  apreed  to  do  six- 
a-week  and  share  them  with  the 
whole  world.”  So  far  the  “whole 
world”  consists  of  11  news¬ 
papers. 

The  34-year-old  cartoonist,  de- 
scrit)ed  as  “a  keen  observ’er  of 
situations  from  which  he  de¬ 
rives  a  preat  deal  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion,”  is  rumored  to  l»e  a  quiet 
jierson  ( it  is  hoped,  however,  he 
is  more  talkative  than  his  brain¬ 
child  “Perkins”),  who  “doesn’t 
conform  to  routine  and  works 
durinp  the  night  if  .«o  inclined.” 
A  voracious  artist,  he’s  done 
portraits,  poster,  silk  screen,  ad- 
vertisinp  layouts,  brochures  and 
other  commissions.  In  1964  he 
was  rated  as  one  of  the  top  de- 
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is  golden 


signers  for  his  designs  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys. 

Miles,  an  art  school  drojiou*, 
now  lives  “in  one  of  the  best 
known  stately  mansions  in  Knp- 
land.”  He  didn’t  always.  Durinp 
his  tour  of  duty  with  the  British 
.Army  he  lived  and  served  in 
(lermany,  drawing  maps  and 
geographical  designs.  Later  he, 
his  wife  of  13  years,  Margaret, 
and  their  daughter  moved  to 
Bermuda  where  he  worked  on 
the  Islntul  Prenn.  Tiring  of  palm 
trees  and  incessant  sunshine 
they  moved  to  Greece. 

“He’s  rememltered  in  Ber¬ 
muda,”  says  the  syndicate,  “for 
his  drawings  of  people  who 
looked  like  their  dogs  at  a  dog 
show,  and  he’s  remembered  in 
Greece  for  his  drawings  of 
Greek  (Jrthodox  priests  with 
their  tall  hats  and  umbrellas.” 

It  is  hoped  that  he’ll  be  re- 
memliered  in  .America  for  his 
“Perkins”  strip.  “I  am  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  al)out  this  strip,”  says 
Denny  .Allen,  the  syndicate’s 
managing  editor,  “liecause  it 
simply  brings  fun  and  laughs  to 
the  comic  i)age  .  .  .  which  is  ju.st 
what  that  page  is  for.  This  is 
something  which  is  not  imitative 
of  another  comic  strip.  It’s  fresh, 
creative  and  offers  a  brand  of 
humor  to  readers  which  they 
deserve.  .And,  l)est  of  all,  it  was 
not  conjured  up  to  capitalize  on 
.some  particular  fad  or  mood.  It 
is  just  one  man’s  attempt  to 
))rovoke  laughter  by  clever 
drawings.” 


Fire  in  news  office 

Stowe,  Vt. 

The  office  of  the  Stowe  News 
Bureau  was  heavily  damaged  by 
smoke  and  water  when  fire  swept 
through  the  Toll  House  cafeteria 
building  in  the  ski  area  here 
December  2. 


John  Miles 


NEA  offers  1968 
pictorial  wrap-up 

Two  full  |)apes  of  the  year’s 
biggest  news  and  sports  stories, 
j)lus  a  chronology  of  1968  head¬ 
lines,  all  in  “dramatic”  photos 
and  text,  are  being  offere<l  by 
N’ewspa))er  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  pictorial  wraj)-up  of  ’68 
are  “great  for  use  as  a  center 
spread  Dec.  31  or  Jan.  1,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  syndicate,  “or 
can  be  used  separately  anytime 
during  the  last  week  of  the 
year,  or  combined  with  local 
news  recap.” 

The  wrap-up  includes: 

19(58  IN  GRAPHIC  RE¬ 
VIEW:  The  “exciting”  story  of 
1968  told  “in  great  action 
j)hotos  of  the  |)er.sonalities  and 
events  that  made  headline  his¬ 
tory.”  Matted  as  full-page 
with  foot  bar  for  newspapers 
requiring  extra  depth. 

19(58  CHAMPS:  NEA  says 
this  feature  contains  “all  the 
drama  of  an  outstanding  sports 
year,  with  the  magnificent 
Olympic  athletes  in  their  glory. 
Available  as  half  page,  or  full 
page  with  chronology’.” 

EVENTS  TO  MAKE  1968 
WELL-REMEMBERED:  All  of 
the  headline  events  of  the  year 
“in  half  page,  or  full  page  com¬ 
bined  with  1968  Champs.” 


Young  people 
series  begins 

Nai*.\,  Calif. 

The  Xd/Ki  new  daily 

illustrated  series  is  another  step 
to  demonstrate  that  most  of  the 
young  people  are  good  citizens, 
reports  Ross  P.  Game,  editor. 

Valley’s  Young  People  spot¬ 
lights  individual  teen  agers  at 
two  colleges  and  six  high 
schools.  A  photo  anti  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  are  featured  in  the 
Register  news  section  every 
•lay. 

So  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  negative  side  of 
today’s  youth  through  stories  of 
crime  and  violence  that  the 
.series  was  <levelo|)ed  to  show 
that  in  reality  most  young  peo- 
))le  are  good  citizens,  the  Regis¬ 
ter  stated  in  announcing  the  new 
feature. 

The  Register  is  now  in  its 
second  year  of  publishing  a 
weekly  School  Days  supplement. 
This  contains  student-prepared 
material  from  the  area’s  high 
.schools  and  colleges. 

The  supplement  received  sev¬ 
eral  awards  last  year.  It  has 
just  l)een  granted  the  1968  John 
Swett  .Award  by  the  California 
Teachers  .Association,  the  Regis¬ 
ter  advised. 


AN  ORIGINAL  — Bill  Mauldin 
presents  one  of  his  political  car¬ 
toons,  in  a  frame,  to  Dr.  Clayton 
V.  Fowler,  president  of  St.  Law. 
rence  University  at  Canton,  N.Y. 
which  has  started  a  cartoon  'ol- 
lection. 
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NEA  offers 
income  tax 
audit  at  $2 


‘The  Social  Critic’ — 
Mencken-like  column 


Ne\vspai)er  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation:  the  tax  collector’s 

friend?  Apparently  so.  Their 
new  Reader  Service  Book  “Cut 
\our  Own  Taxes,’’  written  by 
Ray  De  Crane,  business  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Preas,  has  had 
“every  wont  checked  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  and  they 
were  ‘delighted’  with  the  (ac¬ 
companying)  computer  offer.” 

The  (;4-paKe  book  and  14-part 
tie-in  newspaper  series  are  de- 
siKneil  to  help  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  wade  through  upcoming  in¬ 
come  tax  tortures  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  trouble.  .And  a  computer 
will  audit  their  returns  for  the 
bargain  price  of  .$2.  “.About  one 
out  of  nine  taxpayers  in  1968,” 
says  NEA,  “or  approximately 
eight-million  people,  had  mathe¬ 
matical  errors  or  other  mistakes 
our  computer  service  will  check 
and  eliminate.” 

The  series,  slated  for  release 
.Tanuary  6  or  after  (the  book 
has  been  offered  since  December 
9)  offers  tax-saving  tips  written 
by  l)e  Crane,  who  “has  been  ad¬ 
vising  the  public  on  income  tax 
laws  for  25  years  and  has  been 
cited  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
sei^’ice  for  ‘contributing  sub¬ 
stantially  to  more  effective  tax 
administration  by  raising  the 
level  of  public  understanding.’  ” 
Written  in  a  simple,  step-by- 
step  methoil  both  the  series  and 
inform  you  of  every 
possible  deduction  available.” 

Tax  deductible 

The  l)ook  sells  for  $1  (tax 
deductible)  and  subscribing 
resourcefiTlness  and  newspapers  may  sell  it  through 
Thev  NEA’s  Reader  Service  Bureau, 
“He  is  against  receiving  2()r  per  order.  They 
may  sell  the  books  themselves 
at  their  own  offices  or  distribute 
them  by  local  mail,  copies  will 
cost  65f  each.  Logo  imprints  are 
available.  The  computer  offer 
PI’S  "  reader  $2,  of  which 

the  subscribing  newspaper  will 
receive  25f. 

NEA  guarantees  that  names 
and  infoi-mation  submitted  with 
the  computer  offer  by  newspaper 
readers  will  remain  confidential. 
No  “mailer”  will  have  access  to 
any  information  given  on  the 
forms  found  in  the  book. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


Martin  L.  Gross,  the  “icon-  '  ■ 

oclastic  young  curmmlgeon,”  is  JBW 

writing  a  "provocative”  new 
weekly  column  of  social  com- 
mentary  and  factual  expo.se  fur 
the  Long  Islam!  (N.A’.)  syndi- 

initial  columns,  headed 
“The  Social  Critic,”  fo- 

“hard-hitting, 

of  .American  Itroblems,” 

including:  . .  _ 

j,  .  . .  ,  ,.r<  11  _  Martin  L.  Gross 

♦Attacks  on  the  College 

Boards”  tests,  college  teaching,  and  the  true 

♦“Cix-ktail  Party  Revolution-  state  of  heart  transplants.” 
aries,”  Not  content  with  plain  criti- 

♦The  burgeoning  welfare  sys-  cism.  Gross,  descrilieti  by  the 
terns,  Los  An{iele!<  Hi  ritld-Exn miner 

♦Tne  over-centralization  of  as  “a  researcher  who  likes  to 
media  in  New  A’ork,  slip  time  bombs  under  sacred 

♦The  imiiractical  use  of  U.S.  cows,”  generally  offers  his  read- 
Office  of  Education  funds,  ers  constructive  suggestions  for 
♦The  materialism  of  sup-  improvement.  In  an  attack  on 
posedly  idealistic  college  the  highly-publicized  “Guar- 
youth,  and  anteed  Annual  Wage,”  Gross 

♦The  laxity  of  college  admin-  offers  the  alternative  of  “Guar- 
istrators.  anteed  Annual  Work”  for  all.  A 

“The  theme  of  the  new  col-  current  column  attacks  the  im- 
umn,”  says  Gross,  is  “intellec-  practical  nature  of  the  federal 
tual  common  sense,”  which,  he  ))overty  program  but  offers  a 
believes,  “is  a  disappearing  skill  nine-point  “pragmatic”  plan  for 
in  an  era  in  which  the  truth  is  the  poor  l»ased  on  the  famed 
too-often  buiied  lieneath  an  “GI  Bill  of  Rights”  for  service-  book 
avalanche  of  jargon.”  The  col-  men. 

umn  covers  a  variety  of  fields  Newsday  Specials,  in  intro- 
which  includes  education,  na-  ducing  Gross’  column  (now'  ap- 
tional  affairs,  health,  psycholo-  pearing  in  10  daily  newspapers) 
gy,  economics,  and  the  arts.  refers  to  him  as  being  "for  in- 

Gross,  who’s  written  over  150  dividuality,  i - ...... 

magazine  articles  for  national  freedom  from  conformity 
publications,  has  built  up  a  <iuickly  add 
reputation  as  a  social  critic  and  hunk  wherever  he  finds  it. 
his  two  l)ooks,  “The  Doctors,”  • 

and  “The  Brain  Watchers,”  pw'*  i  •  i  e  .i 

were  instrumental  in  stirring  ***••  illlls 

national  interest  in  the  quality  Pocatello, 

of  medical  care  and  on  the  The  Communications  Woi 

feasibility  of  psychological  test-  of  .America  (.AFL-CIO)  los. _ 

ing.  .As  a  result  of  the  latter  election  recently  among  26  elig- 
book,  the  Senate  recently  passed  ible  employes  of  the  Idaho  State 
legislation  limiting  the  use  of  Journal  in  news,  advertising  and 

psychological  tests  on  federal  business  offices.  The  v’ote  was  7 

employees.  for  the  CW.A  and  17  against. 

“  ‘The  Social  Critic’  is  a  col-  • 

umn  of  both  commentarv  and  •  • 

extensive  first-hand  reporting,”  t^*******”??  division 
says  Newsday  Specials.  “Future  The  Columbia  Craftsmen  had 
reportorial  columns  are  planned  lieen  formed  as  a  division  of  the 
covering  the  strike  schedules  of  Columbian,  newspaper  pub- 
unionized  teachers,  the  increas-  lishers.  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

ing  failure  of  Medicare  doctors’  The  firm  has  installed  new  offset  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joumal-Bul 
plan,  the  exce.ssive  power  of  the  presses  for  its  commercial  print-  letin,  has  joined  the  .Associated 
national  philantropic  founda-  ing  division.  Mel  Stevenson  is  Press  Newark  staff.  Zeitz  is  a 
tions,  the  decreasing  quality  of  business  manager  of  the  firm.  graduate  of  Hobart  College. 
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^Cloudy  Crystal  Ball’ 

He’s  everybody’s  jinx 
but  the  fans  love  him 


Middletown,  Conn. 

Hiph  school  students  hang  him 
in  effigy. 

Coaches  make  him  an  honor¬ 
ary  memlK*r  of  their  teams  and 
present  him  with  varsity  letters. 

Classes  burn  his  “cloudy 
crystal  hall”  as  a  feature  of 
pep  rallies. 

Others  honor  him  by  making 
his  prognostication  device  the 
feature  theme  of  floats  during 
city  series  rivalries. 

He  is  Fred  J.  Post,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Middletown  Press. 

Two  of  the  latest  happenings, 
honored  with  a  float  during  a 
football  game  and  having  his 
Cloudy  Crystal  Ball  burned  on  a 
flaming  pyre,  featured  the  past 
week  of  schooltoy  athletics  in 
Middletown. 

Post  has  built  up  a  reputation 
as  a  “jinx”  among  the  17  high 
schools  covered  by  The  Press.  If 
he  picks  a  team  to  win — in¬ 
variably  it  loses.  Because  of  his 
reputation,  coaches,  players  and 
students  beseech  him  to  “pick 
the  other  team.” 

His  inability  to  pick  winners 
has  made  his  prognostication 
aid.  The  Cloudy  Crystal  Ball,  a 
household  word  in  Middletown 
County,  circulation  area  of  the 
Press. 

Players  and  students  offer  to 
l>et  him  quarters,  ice  cream 
cones  and  dinners  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  game.  A  walk  down 
the  Main  Street  of  Middletown 
brings  the  usual  query:  “Who’s 
the  Cloudy  Crystal  Ball  picking 
tonight?” 

Middletown  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  schools  met  on  the 
football  for  the  .Sfith  time  during 
the  past  week.  Post,  who  as  a 
schoollwy  stringer  and  sports 
writer,  has  covered  22  of  the 
games,  was  signally  honored 
when  the  Woodrow  Wilson  stu¬ 
dent  l)ody  dedicated  its  float  to 
him.  The  float  featured  the 
Cloudy  Crystal  Ball  as  the  cen¬ 
ter  piece.  .4  Wildcat,  the  Wilson 
mascot,  was  seen  gazing  into  the 
crystal  ball  that  inoclaimed  Ole 
FJay  Picks  Wilson.  Rolled  to 
razor-thin  projjortions  was  a 
Tiger,  the  4Iiddletown  mascot. 

To  open  the  basketball  season, 
Portland  High  School’s  sopho¬ 
more  class  built  a  huge  replica 
of  the  Cloudy  Crystal  Ball  and 
burned  it  atop  a  huge  bonfire  to 
climax  Spirit  Week  at  the  school. 

Other  schools,  disagn*eing 
with  the  Cloudy  Crj’stal  Ball, 
have  sent  as  many  as  1  ,.'>00  cards 


to  Post,  telling  him  they  don’t 
care  whom  he  picks  l>ecause  their 
school  is  going  to  win. 

-At  another  game  the  students 
of  one  school  erected  a  00-foot 
long  sign  proclaiming  their 
ability  to  pick  a  winner  with 
more  accuracy  than  Post. 

Every  school  in  the  area,  at 
one  time  or  another,  has  erected 
signs  proclaiming  the  Cloudy 
Crystal  Ball’s  inability  to  pick 
winners. 

One  school  gave  Post  a  cake 
and  ice  cream  party  after  he 
incorrectly  called  the  results  of 
their  big  game.  After  the  re¬ 
freshments  were  served  Post  was 
given  a  huge  box. 

It  contained  a  new  crvstal 
ball. 

One  morning,  after  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  night  of  picking 
losers.  Post  saw  his  effigy  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

It  doesn’t  l>other  Post.  .After 
all,  without  the  cloudy  ci-ystal 
ball.  Ole  FJay  survived  13  dif¬ 
ferent  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  II, 
including  stints  as  the  Army 
Public  Relations  Officer  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  combat  correspondent 
on  Okinawa. 

There  is  no  middleground  with 
Fred  J.  Post.  You  either  know 
he  can’t  pick  a  winner  or  you 
know  he  can  pick  a  loser. 

• 

Newspaper  ads  keyed 
lo  tv  eoiiimercials 

Venet  Advertising,  of  Union, 
N.  J.,  created  a  series  of  large 
newspaper  ads  as  part  of  its 
multi-media  campaign  to  explain 
the  change  in  name  from  Shop- 
Rite  to  Pathmark  Supermarkets. 

The  ads  featured  photograjjhs 
of  company  executives  and  tv 
personalities  used  in  the  com¬ 
mercials,  with  the  same  tv  copy 
for  underlines. 

“By  relating  both  media,  we 
feel  maximum  impact  for  the 
message  was  achieved,”  Zal 
Venet,  agency  president,  said. 

• 

Largest  edition 

The  H  OH  at  on  Ch  row  icle’n 
NovemlH'r  28  Issue  had  .783,520 
line  of  advertising.  The  3  jjound 
plus  package  set  the  record  for 
l>eing  the  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  in  Houston, 
according  to  the  Chronicle’s  in¬ 
formation  officer.  Local  retail 
advertising  accounted  for  416,- 
106  lines  of  the  total. 


Printers  end  strike 

COLI’MBIA,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Typographical 
Union  No.  34  called  off  its  strike 
against  the  State-Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  this  week  in  a  letter 
to  the  company.  Al)out  70  union 
printers  walked  out  Deceml>er 
15,  1967,  one  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volving  the  installation  of  com¬ 
puter  equipment.  The  strikers 
were  replaced  and  the  news- 
papei  s  never  missed  a  day’s  pub¬ 
lication. 


Waukegan  paper’s 
growth  program 
in  third  stage 

WaI’KEGAN,  Ill. 

The  Waukegan  Xews-Sun  will 
begin  in  January  the  final  phase 
of  a  multi-million  dollar  plant 
lenovation. 

Editor-Publisher  F.  Waid 
Just  made  the  announcement  at 
the  newspaper’s  Christmas  party 
on  December  7,  the  News-Sun’s 
71.st  birthday. 

The  new  building,  the  third  in 
three  years,  will  house  the  press- 
loom,  composing  room  and  a 
computer  center. 

Computers  will  provide  su])- 
port  for  typesetting,  as  well  as 
administrative  functions. 

The  News-Sun,  located  in  the 
county  seat  of  Lake  County, 
must  meet  the  needs  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  area,  with  a  population 
of  4()9,0()0  and  expected  to  sur¬ 
pass  500,000,  by  1970,  Just  said. 

Just  said  the  pressroom  will 
have  eight  units  of  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  presses,  to  l)e  delivered  in 
June,  with  color  flexibility. 

-A  modern  ink  di.stribution 
system  will  permit  the  storage 
of  6,000  gallons  of  ink  in  the 
new  building. 

The  first  phase  of  building 
!>egan  in  Deceml>er,  1964,  with 
constiuction  of  a  new  building 
for  Circulation  department. 

The  second  was  construction 
of  a  six-story  structure,  with 
18,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
completed  in  June,  1967. 

The  complex  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan. 
• 

Liiiotruii  piirplia8e<l 
for  Dutch  papers 

The  Perscombinatie  N.V., 
founded  by  Het  Parool  and  De 
Volk^krant  of  The  Netherlands 
has  purchased  two  fast  Linotype 
photosetters,  the  socalled  Lino- 
tron  505.  These  machines  will  l)e 
controlled  by  the  IBM  360/30 
system,  which  will  be  newly  in¬ 
stalled  and  equipped  with  mag¬ 
netic  tapes  and  magnetic  discs. 

EDITOR  8i  PUBL 


Times  to  make 
tv  cartridges 
for  school  use 

The  Xcw  York  Times  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the 
CBS  Electronic  Video  Recording 
Division  to  l>ecome  the  first  pro¬ 
ducer  of  educational  films  for 
the  EV’R  fonnat. 

.Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  said  the 
Times’  l>ook  and  educational 
division  would  create  and  mar¬ 
ket  educational  films  produced 
exclusively  for  EVR  cartridges 
and  intended  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for 
production  of  more  than  50 
titles  in  lengths  of  15  and  20 
minutes,  he  said  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  for  the  first  public  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Electronic  Video 
Recording.  The  Times,  he  said, 
will  prepare  its  own  material. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  broad,  drawing  on 
the  Times’  archives  for  material 
of  permanent  curriculum  value. 

Used  like  a  record 

EVR,  which  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark,  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  research  at 
CBS  Lal>oratones,  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  division’s  space  re¬ 
search  programs  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  functions  in  the 
same  way  that  a  long-playing 
record  stores  sound  on  a  record 
for  later  replay  on  standard 
phonographs.  EVR  stores  pic¬ 
tures  with  sound  for  playback 
through  a  standard  television 
set.  .Any  motion  picture,  video¬ 
type  or  live  television  presenta¬ 
tion  can  lie  recorded  for  distri¬ 
bution  on  EVR  cartridges. 

The  EVR  player  is  compact 
and  simple  to  operate.  .A  lead 
from  the  player  is  easily  at¬ 
tached  by  handclips  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  antenna  terminals  to  any 
conventional  television  set.  Then 
the  film  cartridge  is  placed  on 
the  player,  the  tv  set  turned  on 
to  a  channel  that  is  not  broad¬ 
casting,  and  the  player  starter 
button  pushed. 

Since  transmission  to  the  set 
is  direct  and  there  are  no  build¬ 
ings  or  other  interference  to 
contend  with,  there  is  no  ghost 
image  or  other  picture  or  sound 
distortion. 

Reliak  in  Vienna 

Peter  Rehak,  former  Prague 
correspondent  for  the  As.sociated 
Press,  has  lieen  assigned  to  the 
AP  Vienna  bureau.  He  has  been 
attached  to  the  AP  staff  at 
Bonn,  since  September,  w’hen 
the  Czech  government  refused 
to  extend  his  visa. 
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Caution  is  advised 
on  photo -image  plate 


Newspaper  executives  are 
lieinR  advised  to  adopt  a  cautious 
attitude  toward  claims  for  direct 
printinR  with  photo-image 
plates. 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  this 
week  gave  wide  circulation  to  a 
report  made  recently  by  its  tech¬ 
nical  director  that  “rapid  photo 
polymer  duplicate  plate  making 
is  not  in  the  reality  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  or  even  the  near  future.” 

The  gist  of  the  advice  to  pub¬ 
lishers  from  Thomas  P.  Bruno, 
technical  director  of  Wood’s 
Special  Products  Division,  was: 
“I>on’t  panic  and  cancel  equip¬ 
ment  orders  or  put  planning 
programs  in  abeyance.” 

Much  attention  has  been 
fcx-ussed  lately  on  field  testing  of 
a  photo-image  plate  developed 
by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  It  has 
l»een  used  in  press  runs  at  the 
South  Ileud  (Ind.)  Tribune  on 
an  experimental  basis,  and 
ANPA  Research  Institute  offi¬ 
cers  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  lx*  available  on 
the  market  some  time  in  19()9. 

Bruno  first  issued  a  word  of 
caution  at  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Dctol)er  when  he  urged 
pressroom  executives  to  care¬ 
fully  evaluate  direct  plate  de¬ 
velopments  in  accordance  with 
capital  equipment  expenditures, 
plate  availability  on  fast-closing 
schedules  and  duplicate  plate  re¬ 
quirements.” 

The  followup  statement  issued 
by  Thomas  E.  Redstone,  corpo¬ 
rate  planning  manager  for  Wood 
Industries,  added  the  note  that 
Wood  engineers  challenge  the 
current  technical  level  of  photo 
polymer  developments  to  produce 
four  or  five  duplicate  plates  in 
the  last  five  minutes  lx>fore  press 
time  without  employing  multiple 
platemaking  installations  at  high 
capital  cost  to  meet  edition 
peak  loads. 

Wood  markets  a  wide  range  of 
platemaking  equipment  and  has 
developed  machinery  for  proc¬ 
essing  plastic  plates  used  mainly 
for  direct  printing  on  color  runs. 

“You  fight  for  savings  of  30 
seconds,”  Bruno  told  the  mechan¬ 
ical  conference  delegates,  “and 
you  are  elated  when  you  manage 
to  save  a  minute  of  your  casting 
operation.  We  at  Wood  are  con¬ 
stantly  searching  and  develop¬ 
ing  equipment  for  faster  speeds 
for  duplicate  plate  making.” 

Press  manufacturers  have 
l)een  watching  the  Grace  Letter- 
flex  system  development  with  a 
view  to  its  efforts  on  improving 
the  quality  of  letterpress  print¬ 


ing.  If  a  practical  photo-image 
plate  system  is  engineered,  they 
have  said,  it  would  prolong  the 
life  of  the  letterpress  business 
and  slow  down  the  rush  to  offset 
conversion. 

Installation  of  offset  units  has 
Ix'en  undertaken  this  year  at  the 
St.  Loui.H  Post-Dhpatrli  with  an 
awareness  of  the  Letterflex  im¬ 
plication.  The  first  “on  edition” 
runs  of  the  new  Goss  units  were 
planned  for  this  month  but  they 
have  lx*en  delayed  until  early 
next  year. 

• 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr. 
heads  Dayton  papers 

Dayton,  O. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr.  has 
lieen  name<l  president  of  Dayton 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Herald  and  the 
Itaf/ton  Daily  Seivs. 

The  announcement  made  by 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board,  said  Robei’t  C, 
Snyder  would  remain  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  company.  Cox 
had  served  as  president. 

Mahoney’s  father,  the  late 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Cox  newspapers 
for  40  years.  He  was  publisher 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Xeivft  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1963. 

The  new  president  was  born 
in  Dayton  40  years  ago,  attended 
Exeter  Academy  and  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  earned  a  law  degree 
at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Florida 
Bar. 

Early  in  his  career,  Mahoney 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Sprinf/field  (0.)  Netes  in  the 
Cox  group. 

• 

Trombley,  ROP  color 
expert,  retiring 

Eugene  A.  Trombley,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Camplx*!!- 
Ewald  Co.,  will  retire  on  the 
advice  of  his  doctor  on  Dec.  31. 

29-year  veteran  of  Camp- 
liell-Ewald,  he  was  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  agency  in  its  inno¬ 
vative  role  in  the  impi’ovement 
of  ROP  newspaper  color  adver¬ 
tising  which  played  a  major 
factor  in  a  national  schedule  of 
color  ads  by  Chevrolet,  the 
agency’s  largest  account. 

His  successor  will  lx*  Thomas 
G.  Moore,  who  has  l)een  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  production  since 
1967.  He  joined  the  agency  in 
19.53  as  production  manager  of 
Ceco  Publishing  Co.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary. 


Deaths 

David  L.  Kirk,  72,  former 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle;  Dec.  2. 

*  «  * 

Howard  S.  Winters,  69,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Newspaper  Agency 
Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Nov,  27. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Elsie  Harlow  Gaines, 
49,  wife  of  J.  Ray  Gaines,  editor 
of  the  Park  City  Daily  Newit  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.;  Dec.  .5. 

*  *  * 

Earl  M.  Welty,  67,  former 
publisher  and  editor  of  news¬ 
papers  in  California  and 
Hawaii;  retired  public  relations 
director  of  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California;  Nov'.  30. 

«  *  « 

Malcolm  D.  Goddard,  41,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Dickey 
County  Leader  at  Ellendale, 
N.  D.;  Nov.  30. 

«  *  * 

Dr.  Philip  MacQvesten,  79, 
former  president  of  the  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Teleyraph;  Nov.  29. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kenneth  D.  Carter,  46, 
Corpuft  Chrmti  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Time.'t  reporter  for  the  last  nine 
years;  Dec.  5. 

*  4>  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Portet  Davies, 
wife  of  Arthur  L.  Davies,  presi¬ 
dent-publisher  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard;  Dec.  4. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Holmes,  27,  native 
of  England,  reporter  for  the 
Clerelatul  (O)  Plain  Dealer; 
Dec.  4, 

*  *  * 

Harold  Cooper,  53,  a  partner 
in  William  Ginslx'rg  Associates, 
newspaper  plant  architects ; 
Nov.  30. 

*  *  * 

James  Waldo  Fawcett,  75, 
former  editorial  writer,  stamp 
columnist,  for  the  Wa.‘ihingto7t 
(1).  C.)  Star;  Nov.  30. 

*  *  * 

Dale  F.  Heclendorn,  53,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  managing  editor  of 
the  (Okla.)  Tran.'tcript ; 

Dec.  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  Emmott,  76,  retired 
(1966)  editor  of  the  Chatham 
(Ont.)  Daily  .Veu’.v,-  Nov.  30. 

*  «  « 

Irving  Hoffman,  59,  former 
drama  critic,  columnist  and 
caricaturist  for  the  Hollywood 
Reporter;  Dec.  9. 

*  *  * 

Benn  F.  Reyes,  53,  motion 
picture  publicity  executive;  Air 
Forces  combat  photographer  in 
World  War  II;  Dec.  8. 


Financial  news  line 
extendetl  to  Mexico 

The  AP-Dow  Jones  financial 
wire,  a  specialized  business  and 
financial  service,  was  extended 
to  Mexico  City  this  week.  In¬ 
vestment  executives  in  Mexico 
now  can  receive  business  and 
financial  news  simultaneously 
with  their  colleagues  in  the 
United  States,  (Canada  and 
Europe. 

Mexico  is  the  first  country  in 
Latin  America  to  get  this  service 
and  the  first  subscriber  is  Banco 
de  Comercio,  which  includes  32 
commercial  bank  branches  with 
almost  455  offices  throughout  the 
republic,  plus  a  private  financial 
house,  a  mortgage  loan  bank, 
and  an  insurance  company. 

The  AP-Dow  Jones  financial 
wire  combines  the  facilities  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  Dow 
Jones  and  Company. 

• 

Hightower  heads 
D.C.  Gridiron  Oub 

Washington 

The  Gridiron  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  dining  club  of  50  news¬ 
papermen,  has  elected  John  M. 
Hightower  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  be  its  1969  president. 
He  succeeds  Nat  Finney  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Xews. 

The  Club  also  elected  Jack 
Steele,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  vicepresident; 
Julius  Frandsen,  United  Press 
International,  secretary;  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Wilson,  Cow’les  Publica¬ 
tions,  treasurer;  and  William  L. 
Beale,  Associated  Press,  his¬ 
torian. 

• 

5  get  fellowshipis 

.Alica  Patterson  Fund  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  ov'erseas  travel  and 
study  have  been  awarded  to  the 
following:  Andrew  E.  Barnes, 
assistant  city  editor,  Washington 
Post;  Janos  Gereben,  reporter, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  Mark 
W.  Hopkins,  Soviet  affairs  spe¬ 
cialist,  .Milwaukee  Journal;  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Ann  Pond,  subeditor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  and 
William  V.  Shannon,  editorial 
Ixiard,  Xew  York  Times. 


.Albert  P.  Mayer,  66,  former 
Illinois  newspaper  editor  and 
UP  bureau  chief;  Dec.  3. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  L.  Snyder,  62,  former 
owner  of  the  Port  Clinton  (O.) 
Daily  Xews  when  it  was  the 
weekly  Ottawa  County  Xews; 
Dec.  2. 

«  «  « 

Vincent  Wickham,  74,  a 
member  of  the  Xew  York  Times 
art  staff  for  32  years  prior  to 
retirement  10  years  ago;  Dec.  8. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

•THE  EMPTY  PEW’ 

Bv  Kirk  Friedman 


THE  REV.  W.  JENE  MILLER 
Poetry,  prose,  piety,  politics 


A  ippular  column  on  rclipion 
in  weekly  newspapers  is  rare. 
When  the  column  appears  in 
some  25  newspapers,  mostly 
weeklies,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
California  strictly  through  word 
of  mouth  the  author  must  have 
something  good  going  for  him. 

The  author  in  this  case  is 
W.  Jene  Miller,  minister  of  the 
F'irst  Methodi.st  Church,  Black- 
well,  Okla.,  the  column,  “The 
Empty  Pew,”  it  appears  in  such 
diverse  weeklies  as  the  Clarku 
Summit  (Pa.)  Abinpttni  Journal, 
the  Mount  Dora  (Fla.)  Topic; 
the  Calhoun  (Ky.)  McLean 
Count  If  Xeu'it:  the  Midlothian 
(Tex.)  Mirror;  the  Sebastopol 
(Calif.)  Times;  and  the  Petal 
Papers,  Fairhope,  .\la. 

The  column  began  in  1950  in 
Lone  Oak.  Tex.  “The  local  school 
had  closed  for  the  summer,”  Rev. 
Miller  recalls,  “and  the  editor 
of  the  town’s  weeklv.  Miss 
Wilma  .Amonett,  asked  me  to 
write  something  to  fill  in  the 
column  which  traditionally  held 
school  news. 

“I  chose  the  title,  the  Empty 
Pew,  because  I  wanted  to  make 
some  kind  of  Christian — put  a 
question  mark  after  that — wit¬ 
ness  to  those  who  do  not  attend 
church.” 

The  first  paper  to  carry  “The 
Empty  Pew”  was  the  Lone  Oak 
News.  Over  the  years  it  has 
slowly  spread  around  the  coun¬ 
try  to  other  newspai)ers  by  edi¬ 
tors  who  saw  it  somewhere  .or  by 
friends  who  told  editors  about 
it.  Occasionally  Rev.  Miller  has 
offered  it  to  papers  but  without 
much  success. 

Broad  .Appeal 

The  appeal  of  the  column,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  number  of  weekly 
editors  we  talked  to  who  carry 
it,  is  that  it  has  a  broad  appeal 
far  beyond  an  ordinary  column 
on  religion.  The  themes,  as  Rev. 
Miller  himself  puts  it,  “vary 
from  poetry  to  prose,  from  piety 
to  politics.”  (He  adds,  “How 
alwut  that  alliteration?”) 

Rev.  Miller  tries  to  scan  “the 
entire  spectrum  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  world”  and  to  “re¬ 
act  from  my  commitment  as  a 
Christian  per.son — that  is,  as  a 
person  who  l)elieves  the  nature 
of  God  was  reflected  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  I  believe  that  God  is 
alive  and  completely  aware  of 
life.  He  knows  where  babies 
come  from,  how  creation  l)egan, 
and  He  is  more  concerned  over 
why  peoi)le  are  bombed  than  how 
they  are  baptized.  Millions  have 


l>een  killed  in  wars,  but  I  have 
knowledge  of  only  two  people  in 
history  who  were  killed  in  bap¬ 
tism.  They  slipped  in  the  water 
and  drowned! 

"I  l)elieve  that  God’s  concerns 
are  human  values.  In  the  old 
Testament  this  was  called  “Jus¬ 
tice  and  righteousness.”  In  the 
New  Te.stament  this  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  Jesus’  standard  for 
eternal  judgment:  “I  was 
hungry  and  you  fed  me,  naked 
and  you  clothed  me’  and  so  on. 

“I  believe  that  the  Church  be¬ 
comes  mistress  of  the  culture 
without  its  pro))hets  to  condemn 
its  compromise  and  compel  its 
confe.ssions.  The  critics  of  the 
Church,  both  in  and  outside  its 
membership,  are  its  best  friends, 
because  they  test  its  spirit.  They 
ask  the  questions  which  enable 
the  Church  to  know  that  some¬ 
times  it  IS  right,  and  sometimes 
it  is  way  off  base. 

“I  believe  that  each  person 
must  choo.se  which  god  he  will 
live  before.  He  must  commit 
himself  to  some  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  some  standard  of  ‘good 
and  evil,’  and  some  pattern  of 
participation  in  the  Human  En¬ 
terprise 

“I  believe  the  Church  must  not 
condemn  persons,  but  condemn 
the  evil  which  has  them  en- 
slaw  (1. 

“I  believe  that  the  People  of 
Go<l  must  be  formed  again  into 
a  redem|)tive  and  supportive 
community  which  enables  man¬ 
kind  to  become  Humankind  in 
fellowshi])s,  responsibility  and 
forgiveness.  Instead  of  a  great 
moral  judge  before  the  world, 
the  Church  nee<ls  to  be  the  light 
of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  It  is  not  always  this, 
but  it  is  toward  this  end  that  my 
witness  is  made. 

“And  I’d  rather  be  irreverent 
than  irrelevant.” 

His  ‘Stance’ 

Rev.  Miller  descril)es  the 
above  statements  as  “loosely, 
my  stance  before  the  world” 
and  they  are  reflected  over  and 
over  in  his  columns. 

One  column,  for  instance,  had 
the  line  “It  looks  like  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  have  to  step 
in”  repeated  after  each  para¬ 
graph.  The  first  paragraph  was 
on  an  airline  strike;  the  second 
was  on  the  slowness  of  integra¬ 
tion  in  the  South;  the  third  was 
on  poverty  in  the  United  States; 
the  last  on  tax-free  political  or¬ 
ganizations  who  call  themselves 
“educational.” 


Another  column,  written  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  jminted  out 
that  football  is  dead!  But  that 
with  Sjming  i)ractice,  football 
would  ri.se  again.  Also  that 
Nationalism  is  dead,  but  would 
rise  again;  Superstition  is 
dead,  but  would  rise  again; 
love  is  dead.  The  column  ended 
on  this  last  declaration. 

In  one  of  his  columns.  Rev. 
Miller  described  a  tlynamic 
young  army  veteran,  who 
promised  to  unify  a  confused, 
stniggling  country,  who  prom- 
i.sed  to  restore  its  national  pride 
by  simple,  common  sense  an¬ 
swers  to  its  problems. 

Miller  pointed  out  how  this 
man  promised  to  take  rebellious 
youth  and  put  them  in  the  noble 
cause  of  their  country;  to  rid 
the  country  of  subversives;  to 
abolish  laziness  and  waste,  and 
programs  along  similar  lines. 
The  column  ended:  “All  he 
needed  was  to  l>e  elected  by  the 
people.  And  he  was.  His  name 
was  Adolph  Hitler.” 

The  Vietnam  War,  rebellious 
youth,  integration,  politics,  the 
CIA,  the  “Death  of  God”  all 
come  together  in  Rev.  Miller’s 
well-written  column. 

Modern  ('.Iiiircli 

Particularly  timely  today  are 
his  thoughts  on  the  modem 
church.  From  his  columns: 

•  “I’m  tired  of  hearing  that  the 
church  should  not  speak  on  poli¬ 
tics,  while  business,  medicine, 
agriculture  and  liquor  spend 
billions  lobbying.” 

•  “A  church  is  a  success  when 
no  one  has  to  leave  it  for  a 
more  demanding  Christian  life; 
when  no  one  is  trickerl  into  join¬ 
ing  as  an  escape  from  life; 
when  no  cheap  lures  of  business 
or  social  status  are  offered  .  .  . 
when  it  confronts  the  member¬ 
ship  with  challenge,  not  tran¬ 
quilizers  .  .  •  when  it  meets  the 
needs  of  men  with  realistic 
measures;  when  it  offers  not 
superstitious  symbolism,  but  in¬ 


tentional  involvement.” 

•  “Religion  which  ‘makes  the 
world  go  away’  is  a  ‘white¬ 
washed  tomb.’  ” 

Response  to  “The  Empty 
Pew”  has  been  as  varied  as  “one 
would  expect  from  any  state¬ 
ment  of  convictions,”  Rev.  Mill¬ 
er  told  us.  “Some  readers  ig¬ 
nore  it.  Some  write  strong 
letters  of  disagreement.  Some 
people  say  they  turn  to  that 
column  first  thing.  So  far,  I 
haven’t  been  violently  accosted. 

“I  u.se  much  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  in  my  own  church  paper,  j 
This  gives  me  a  chance  to  get 
personal  reactions  to  the  con-  | 
tent.” 

“The  Empty  Pew”  is  sent 
without  charge  and  no  remun¬ 
eration  is  expected  or  accepted 
by  Rev.  Miller.  “My  rule,”  he 
explains,  “is  that  I’m  trying  to 
turn  on  the  light — John’s  Gos¬ 
pel:  ‘This  is  the  judgement  that 
light  came  into  the  world.  And 
men  preferred  the  darkness!’ — 
and  so  long  as  I’m  eating  pretty 
regularly  I’ll  do  this  for  the 
.sake  of  the  Church,  the  Land 
I  love  and  the  people  who  may 
be  helped  to  think  by  the  articles. 

“Editors  know  they  are  free 
to  be  selective  and  leave  out 
columns  which  do  not  fit  their 
editorial  stance  —  though  some 
use  it  just  becau.se  it  represents 
another  point  of  view  than  their 
own.  And  some  have  quit  using 
it  for  the  same  reason!” 

.Slays  Ahead 

Rev.  Miller  tries  to  stay  12 
to  16  issues  in  advance  and  to 
keep  a  few  columns  on  hand  in 
case  he  misses  a  deadline.  He 
feels  this  helps  the  editors  get 
the  type  set  at  their  conveni¬ 
ence.  More  timely  articles  such 
as  one  he  did  following  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  Martin  Luther  King,  are 
sent  first  class  and  labeled, 
“Special — The  Empty  Pew”  on 
the  envelope  so  the  editors  can 
identify  them  quickly. 

He  tries  to  keep  the  length 
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Battling  Kid  Hawk  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  prize  ring  (Eric  was  a 
paperweight,  amateur  Iwxer  in 
his  salad  days).  There  was  a 
group  photo  of  hardworking 
Herald-Tribbers  at  the  bar,  Eric 
surrounded  by  Les  Midgely, 
Herb  Kupferl)erg,  Houari  Bou- 
medienne,  Geoffrey  Parsons  and 
Tex  O’Reilly,  another  of  Eric 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  Eliz- 
al)eth  Taylor,  followed  by  scril>- 
bling  newsmen  and  a  wonderful 
pasiteup  job  of  Eric  sitting  in  a 
■•solemn  circle,  giving  advice  to 
General  de  Gaulle,  Couve  de 
Murville,  Georges  Pompidou, 
Kurt  Kiesinger  and  Willy 
Brandt. 

Eric  reviewed  his  life  from 
his  arrival  in  Paris  in  1902  (as 
treated  previously  in  his  auto¬ 
biography  “Hawkins  of  the 
Paris  Herald”)  and  found  it 
pleasant  and  satisfactory.  He 
told  of  l)eginning  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  Paris-Madrid  auto¬ 
mobile  race  which  did  not  attain 
Madrid ;  later,  the  “great  good 
fortune”  of  being  hired  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett. 


Friends  around  globe 
toast  Hawkins  at  80 


rong 

!ome 

that 


whom  he  met  when  she  was  By  Adeline  Fitzgerald 

getting  her  Master  in  Physics  Paris  correspondent,  C.hieago  Sun-Times 

at  Oklahoma  University,  two 

teenage  daughters,  a  dog  and  a  Paris  shake  Eric’s  hand  and  write 

Evei  y  newspapei  man  who  their  names  in  a  l)ook  for  him  to 
Rev  Miller  savs  the  writine-  worked  for,  with  or  against  take  home  were  .Ambassador 

fho  Rac  Vielnerl  Rim  Hawkins  in  Paris  had  a  .Averell  Harriman,  former  Am- 

realize  the  dangers  of  ‘irrele-  ‘‘^’^nce  to  say  a  word  to  the  Edi-  bassador  Henri  Bonnet,  Charles 
vant  relig^^  tor  Emeritus  of  the  Pam  Her-  Gambault,  and  the  party  organ- 

a  Heaven  in  the  skv  while  living  »l<t-Trihune  on  h.s  80th  birthday,  ^ers,  Geoffrey  Parsons  Ben 
in  a  Hell  on  earth.  “It  has  The  friends  who  organized  a  Holt  Perry  Culley  and  Murray 
broadened  my  appreciation  for  \ythday  party  fw  him  at  (Buddy)  Weiss  and  some  o(^ 
those  who  do  not  have  cloisters  ^laxim’s  sent  invitations  not  joui-nalists  most  of  whom  had 
from  which  to  hide  from  money,  to  Parisians  but  to  far-  worked  at  some  time  for  the 

marriage  and  other  problems.”  Sa^on,  Herald-Tribune.  How  could  so 

I  V  Rome,  London,  Bonn,  New  York  many  people  work  pn  such  a 

He  claims  the  column  has  en-  Washington.  small  paper?”  mused  one  guest, 

abled  him  to  watch  the  dynanncs  Regrets,  and  greetings,  poured  ,  .  .  . 

of  society  function  as  he,  him-  telephone,  tape  Special  Edition 

He  ‘‘“tters.  The  tapes  were  There  were  two  surprises:  a 

lianers  which^cnri  v  hL  mliimn  "^ake  a  14-minute  re-  special  edition  of  the  Inter¬ 
im]  w•ltcbes^he  ^ettev«  in  thTm  "  "  as  given  to  the  national  Herald  Tribune  with 

Zu  “Se  Fmntl  Pag^  1  headlines  WORLD 

ut  Ihe  Empty  Pew.  voices  of  Homer  Bigart,  William  MARKS  BIRTHDAY  OF  ERIC 

“This  way  I  can  answer  the  Attwood,  Les  Midgely,  Fred  HAWKINS  OF  THE  HERALD, 
letters  personally  so  readers  Shaw,  Robert  H.  Yoakum  and  and  a  reproduction  of  the  H-T 
wont  think  the  editors  to  blame  Art  Buchwald.  Telex  mes.sages  logotype,  in  gold  mounted  on 
for  what  I  put  out.  This  has  piled  up  from  Stephen  Coulter,  Cuban  mahogany,  for  Eric’s 
kept  me  in  touch  with  some  of  Andre  Laguerre,  Richard  Wald,  desk.  Although  retired  from  the 
most  courageous  human  beings  and  the  Reids,  Ogden  and  White-  paper,  he  keeps  a  small  office 
on  earth  and  has  made  me  often  law,  with  letters  from  U.S.  Am-  there  and  checks  in  everv  after- 
utterly  disgus^d  with  ecclesi-  ba.ssador  Sargent  Shriver,  for-  noon  on  the  dot  to  the  pulse  of 
astical  cowardice — always  done  nier  .Ambassadors  James  M.  the  news 

in  the  name  of  ‘religion  is  not  to  Qavin,  “Chip”  Bohlen  and  Jeffer-  “Jeff”  ' Parsons,  the  postwar 
deal  with  such  earthy  matters.’  son  Caffery,  Sylvan  Barnet,  Lee  editor  of  the  paper,  was  the 
Rev.  J.  Jene  Miller  may  oc-  Brady,  Maurice  Chevalier,  John  toastmaster. 
casionally  be  irreverent  in  his  Crosby,  Joseph  Grigg,  Harold  For  a  week  before  the  party 
“The  Empty  Pew”  but  irrelevant  King,  Nicholas  King,  Geoffrey  it  was  like  the  night  before 
isn’t.  Myers,  Barnard  Rossiter,  Curtis  Christmas  in  the  editorial  office 

•  Prendergast,  Ev’erett  Walker,  with  Buddy  Weiss  and  staffers 

•  ,  Drew  Middleton  and  Garith  trying  to  keep  the  surprises 

Most  in  new  post  Windsor.  hidden  from  Eric’s  hawk  eyes. 

Mel  Most,  formerly  with  As-  From  New  York,  John  Hay  Somehow  they  managed  to  pro- 
.sociated  Press,  Barron’s  and  the  Whitney  sent  Harry  haehr  to  duce  page  1  clandestinely,  with 
Hudson  (N.  J.)  DLspatrh,  has  salute  Eric  verbally  and  in  type  by  “J.  G.  Bennett”  and 
joined  the  Sunday  Record-Call  print.  Harry  Baehr  and  a  photo  lay- 

in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  as  a  Present  at  the  all-afternoon  out,  mostly  faked,  of  Eric  as  a 
feature  writer.  luncheon  (November  23)  to  sleenine  babv  in  lace  ruffles,  as 


Past  week's  range 
of  stoek  priees 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo 
Boise  Cascade 
Capital  Cities  Bdcstg 
Cowles  Communs 
Crowell  Collier 
Crown  Zellerbach 
Cutler  Hammer 
Oayco  Corp. 

Eastman  Kodak 
Eltra  Corp.  . 

Fairchild  Camera 
Foote,  Cone,  Belding 
Georgia  Pacific 
Great  Northern  Paper 
Harris  Intertype 
Interchemical 
International  Paper 
Kimberly  Clark 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Moore  McCormack 
Times  Mirror 
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(Amaricdn  Stock  Eichdnqe) 
Diqltal  Equipment  IM'A 

Oomtar  14 

Ehrenrt'ch  Photo  41 

R.  Hoa  t  Co.  S4H 

Mifqo  Electronics  24 

Wood  Industries  2S% 


(Over  the  Counter) 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  74 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  40 

Dow  Jones  112 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  30 

Gannett  Co.  42 

Grey  Advtq.  17 

Hurletron  13 

N.  Y.  Times  54 

Oqilvy,  Mather  24 

Photon  30 

Richmond  Newspapers  32 

(Canadian  Eichanqes) 

Abitibi  .  1 

B.C.  Forest  ...  2( 

Great  Lakes  Paper  23 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  2t 

Price  Bros .  14 
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Editor  on  Guam 

(Continued  from  pnfje  14) 


oleaml  from  his  much  cluttered 
desk,  and  with  a  sudden  hurst  of 
new-found  energy,  Murphy  as¬ 
sists  his  five  production  girls  in 
pasting  up  the  flats. 

Finally,  hy  seven  or  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  (an  aver¬ 
age  10-hour  work  day),  the 
Daily  News  is  put  to  l>ed  lie- 
cause  the  wire  is  down  and  not 
too  much  happens  on  Guam  at 
night.  (Except  when  the  Guam 
Legislature  is  in  session  and 
then  he  is  lu.ky  to  leave  the 
office  before  midnight.) 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  cam¬ 
era  process  man,  who  also 
doubles  as  staff  photographer,  to 
shoot  the  pages  and  make  the 
plate.s.  By  midnight  it  is  hoped 
that  the  pressmen  are  standing 
by  and  if  all  goes  well,  the 
presses  are  rolling  by  2  A.M. 

But,  as  every  newspaperman 
knows,  the  routine  is  not  over 
yet — there  is  still  circulation  and 
the  Daily  News  has  more  than 
its  share  of  circulation  problems. 
Unlike  most  areas,  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  dependable 
carrier  lioys.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  many  subscriliers 
live  in  remote  villages,  com¬ 
pounds  the  problem. 

However,  hopefully  by  eight 
in  the  morning  (frequent  down¬ 
pours  can  mean  no  paper)  every 
subscriber  on  Guam — from  Yigo 
on  the  north  to  Merizo  on  the 
south — have  their  newspapers 
with  their  morning  cups  of 
coffee.  And  this  is  ju.st  about  the 
time  Murphy  heads  back  to  his 
office  to  liegin  over  again.  Seven 
days  a  week ! 

This  is  restful?  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  an  ulcer? 

The  language  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  biggest  bugaboos  on 
Guam.  Right  now  Murphy  is  the 
only  Statesider  on  the  news¬ 
paper,  with  some  40  people 
working  in  editorial  production, 
the  business  office,  advertising, 
circulation  and  the  back  shop. 
And  while  most  of  the  Guaman¬ 
ians  speak  excellent  English, 
they  for  the  most  part  insist 
upon  conversing  among  them¬ 
selves  in  the  vernacular. 

-4s  can  l>e  imagined,  five  or  six 
type-setters  chatteiing  away  in 
Chamorro  and  .setting  type  in 
English  does  create  some  inter¬ 
esting  typos. 

C.Ia>w«"  giMifK 

-After  the  type  is  set  it  goes  to 
a  Filipina  proofreader  who  also 
has  a  .small  language  jjroblem. 
She  marks  and  sends  the  proofs 
to  a  Palauan  girl  for  correc¬ 
tions?.  .4s  Murphy  says,  “It’s 
practically  an  international  inci¬ 
dent  just  to  get  the  paper  out. 


“Not  knowing  my  problems,” 
Murphy  said,  “many  of  the 
newly  arrived  military  Isecome 
quite  critical  of  the  numerous 
typos. 

“-4nd  we  do  get  some  classic 
goofs — like  the  time  we  ran  a 
photo  on  page  one  of  a  group  of 
Japanese  dignitaries  visiting  our 
governor,  Manuel  F.  L.  Guer¬ 
rero. 

“The  caption,  as  I  originally 
wrote  it,  said  that  memliers  of 
the  Japanese  Diet  were  paying 
a  courtesy  call  on  the  governor. 
Would  you  Ijelieve  that  under  the 
picture  the  next  morning  it 
blithely  said  that  the  Japanese 
were  paying  a  ‘controversy’  call 
on  the  governor?”  (Considering 
the  occupation  this  might  have 
been  closer  to  the  truth.  Japan 
now  has  I  wo  Jima  and  soon  ex¬ 
pects  the  return  of  Okinawa.) 

Murphy  claims  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  competent  help  can 
sometimes  cause  some  humorous 
situations,  although  he  was  not 
really  laughing  when  he  said  it. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  “I 
can  rememl)er  the  time  when  I 
did  have  a  sports  editor — way 
back  a  year  ago.  Two  of  the 
phones  in  the  news  room  are 
listed  under  ‘Sports  Editor’  and 
‘Managing  Editor.’ 

“.Anyway,  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  was  back  at  the  sports’  desk 
making  up  a  couple  of  sports 
pages  when  the  phone  rang  and 
.some  clown  in  the  military  asked 
to  speak  to  the  sports  editor. 

“I’m  your  man,”  Murphy 
truthfully  said. 

“Who  won  the  heac'yAveight 
fight  in  New  York?  the  caller 
asked. 

Complaint  tieparlmeni 

With  this  Murphy  tried  to 
explain  that  l)ecause  Guam  is  a 
day  ahead  of  the  Mainland  (its 
over  the  International  Date 
Line)  the  fight  had  not  l)een 
fought  yet.  But  he  failed  to  get 
through  to  the  caller  who  ap¬ 
parently  presumed  Murphy  was 
trying  to  hold  something  back 
from  him. 

F'inally,  after  taking  consider¬ 
able  abuse  from  the  l)elligerent 
caller,  the  sports  editor-man- 
aging  editor  slammed  the  phone 
down  with  i-eckless  abandon  and 
went  l)ack  to  his  sports  pages. 

But  a  few  minutes  later  the 
|)hone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
news  room  rang  and  Murjjhy 
trudged  ov’er  to  answer  it. 

A  familiar  v’oice  came  on  the 
line:  “I  would  like  to  speak  to 
the  managing  editor.” 

“This  is  the  managing  editor,” 
Murphy  again  truthfully  re¬ 
plied. 

“J(K*  Murphy?” 

“Yes,  this  is  he.” 

“Well,”  the  voice  .said,  “I’d 
like  to  report  your  sports  editor 
— he  was  lude  to  me  on  the 
l)hone!” 


“I’m  sorry,”  Murphy  said,  “he 
prolmbly  had  a  bad  night  .  .  . 
I’ll  have  a  talk  with  him.”  With 
this  the  managing  editor-sports 
editor  slowly  put  the  phone  back 
on  its  hook — softly  this  time. 

There  are  other  frustrations, 
too,  according  to  Murphy.  Like 
the  time  the  platemaker,  who 
apparently  does  not  savvey  Eng¬ 
lish  ver>’  well,  reversed  one  of 
the  negatives,  made  a  plate,  and 
the  pressman  strapped  it  on  the 
press  and  ran  the  entire  edition 
off  with  a  completely  miri'or 
image  page. 

That  morning  Daily  News 
readers  held  their  papers  up  to 
their  bathroom  mirrors  to  learn 
the  latest  news.  (From  this  epi¬ 
sode  can  l>e  pictured  just  how 
often  the  pressmen  check  the 
runs  for  proper  ink  flow.  Bar¬ 
ring  a  major  mechanical  or  elec¬ 
trical  failure,  once  the  press 
begins  to  roll  it  continues  run¬ 
ning  until  the  run  is  completed.) 

Supply,  too,  can  be  a  big  head¬ 
ache.  One  example  Murphy  cites 
is  the  time  an  opposition  P.M. 
daily  (the  Pacific  Journal), 
Avhich  is  no  longer  in  operation, 
ran  out  of  newsprint.  Conse¬ 
quently  several  rolls  had  to  be 
flown  in  from  Manila  some  1500 
miles  away  at  a  tremendous  cost 
for  air  freight. 

“On  Guam  you  can’t  run  out 
of  carlK)n  paper,  riblmns,  tapes, 
plates,  or  any  other  materials  it 
takes  to  run  a  newspaper — if 
you  do  you’re  a  dead  duck!  And 
if  your  press  breaks  down — 
heaven  forbid — you  are  among 
the  missing  until  you  fly  a  ma¬ 
chinist  in  to  set  things  right,” 
Murphy  said. 

Tops  in  readt'rship 

But  despite  these  many  work¬ 
ing  hardships,  Murphy  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  there  are  ad¬ 
vantages  to  applying  your  skills 
on  a  far-flung  island. 

“Take  readership,”  said  the 
hard  working  editor.  “Nolnxly, 
or  at  least  very  few,  in  the 
Mainland  has  readership  like  I 
have  in  my  daily  column.  Not 
that  it’s  that  good,  but  there’s 
little  else  for  our  subscril)ers  to 
read. 

“Aside  from  Stam  &  Stripes, 
very  few  timely  newspapers 
come  into  Guam  and  for  this 
rea.son  what  I  write  peo|)le  read. 
F'rom  a  columni.st’s  i>oint  of 
view  you  might  say  that  I’m  a 
big  frog  in  a  little  i)ond.” 

Literally  Guam  is  where 
-Amerca’s  day  begins.  It  is  also 
an  island  crossroads  where 
practically  ev^erybody  of  impor¬ 
tance,  and  ))lenty  who  are  not  so 
imi)ortant,  .seem  to  jiass  through 
at  one  time  or  another. 

During  the  pa.st  three  years 
Mui^phy  has  talked  with  the 
likes  of  Danny  Kaye,  Bob  Hope, 
Jimmie  Stewart,  Lee  Mar\'in 


and  almost  as  many  starlets  as 
there  are  stars  in  the  sky. 

He  has  met  or  inteiwiewed  al¬ 
most  20  percent  of  the  nation’s 
senators  and  has  lost  count  of 
the  number  of  U.S.  representa¬ 
tives  who  have  passed  through 
Guam  on  official  business. 

Other  personages  who  have 
made  local  headlines  include  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Defense, 
Ai'my,  Navy  and  Interior.  Also 
dozens  of  statesmen. 

The  versatile  44-year-old  edi¬ 
tor  has  dined  with  as  many  as 
three  admirals  at  one  sitting — 
which  is  not  bad  for  a  guy  who 
worked  his  way  dowm  to  seaman 
first  class  during  World  War  II. 

And  for  real  gutsy  excitement 
on  Guam,  the  chain  pipe-smok¬ 
ing  Murphy  has  manage<l  to 
dive  in  an  atomic  submarine,  fly 
missions  with  the  Air  Force,  and 
fly  with  the  Typhoon  Trackers 
into  the  eye  of  a  typhoon.  Even 
President  Johnson  visited  Guam 
since  his  arrival. 

“In  the  good  old  days,  when  I 
had  an  editorial  staff,  I  even 
found  time  to  visit  the  surround¬ 
ing  islands  of  the  Tmst  Terri- 
toiy  of  the  Pacific — Saiv)an,  Ti¬ 
nian,  Rota,  Pagan,  Peleliu,  An- 
gar,  Babelthrup,  Yap  and  Koror. 
And  on  one  of  my  favorite 
atrolls  Ulithi,  the  girls  are  top¬ 
less! — just  like  they  were  before 
I  left  San  Franci.sco,”  said  Mur- 
phy. 

Finally,  while  we  w’ere  attend¬ 
ing  the  weekly  Guam  Press  Club 
luncheon  meeting,  Joe  Murphy 
summed  up  his  feelings: 

“Despite  all  the  frustrations,” 
he  said,  “and  despite  all  the 
work,  I  think  Guam  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  fascinating 
places  in  the  world  to  put  out  a 
newspaper. 

“It’s  a  rewarding  job  and  I’ve 
no  ilesire  to  retuim  to  that  big 
PX  we  call  the  Mainland.  Main¬ 
ly,  I  guess,  be<  ause  I  want  to  see 
what  the  hell  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  next.” 

• 

AP  assigns  Briley 
to  bureau  in  Alaska 

AP  Correspondent  Thomas  C. 
Briley  at  Dover,  Del.,  has  l)een 
appointed  correspondent  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  succeeding 
James  T.  Paulson,  who  is  being 
reassigned  to  Seattle. 

Briley,  who  attended  Draugh- 
on’s  Business  College  and  David 
Lipscomb  College  in  Nashville, 
joined  AP  in  1968  and  was 
named  correspondent  at  Dover 
in  June  of  1967.  He  w'orked  on 
the  Nasln'ille  Tennessean  from 
1957  to  1968.. 

Briley  is  Ixung  succeeded  by 
Edgar  H.  Miller  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  bureau.  Miller  has  w’orked 
more  than  five  years  for  AP, 
including  a  period  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  office. 
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Public  distrusts  tv  news, 
says  Reuven  Frank  of  NBC 


Middle-class  Americans  have 
developed  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
television  news  reporting  and 
this  may  have  been  crystallized 
in  coverage  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago,  Reuven 
Frank,  president  of  NBC  News, 
says  in  TV  Guide  magazine. 

The  bulk  of  viewers  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  love-hate  relationship 
with  the  medium,  he  asserts. 

“They  don’t  watch  any  less, 
but  after  several  years  of  tell¬ 
ing  poll-takers  they  trust  tele¬ 
vision  above  other  media  of  news 
and  information,  they  are  now 
saying  that  the  era  of  trust  is 
over.  Network  mail  has  reached 
surprising  volume,  and  the 
letters  which  approve  are  treas¬ 
ured.  Politicians  hint  at  puni¬ 
tive  actions.  .Appointed  officials 
and  big-name  Washington  news¬ 
paper  writers  participate  in  a 
swelling  chorus  of  rejection, 
conspiracy-hunting  and  abuse,” 
Frank  writes. 

Frank  said  viewers  may  be 
reacting  to  the  great  amount  of 
real  violence  they  have  seen  on 
television  in  recent  years,  in¬ 
cluding  wars,  demonstrations 
and  riots. 

“What  he  (the  .American 
viewer)  has  seen  on  television 
has  shaken  him  physically  and 
morally,  made  him  fear  for  his 
safety,  his  savings,  his  children, 
his  status.  The  world  as  re¬ 
ported  by  television  threatens 
him.  It  is  a  short  and  under¬ 
standable  step  for  him  to  con¬ 
clude  that  television  threatens 
him.  Television  has  l)ecome  the 
object  of  what  psychoanalysts 
call  transference,”  he  said. 

Paiiax  Corp.  sells 
television  station 

Ea.st  Lansing,  Mich. 

Panax  Corp.,  which  owns  six 
Michigan  daily  newspapers  and 
an  F.M  radio  station,  has  sold 
television  station  KFEQ-TV,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  to  ISC  In<iustries 
Inc.,  of  Kansas  City  for  $3.15 
million. 

“We’re  moving  deeper  into  the 
publication  field,”  John  McGofT, 
president  of  Panax,  said.  “We’ve 
had  the  properties  and  been  very 
pleased  with  them,  but  this  gives 
us  consolidation  here  in  Michi¬ 
gan.” 

Panax  Corp.  at  one  time 
owned  s«>veral  radio  stations  in 
the  Missouri  area.  It  recently 
sold  KFEQ-TV’s  sister  station, 
KFEQ,  for  $565,000. 

ISC  Industries  Inc.,  a  finan¬ 
cial  and  investment  firm,  is 
making  its  first  venture  into 
broadcasting  with  KFEQ-TV. 


A  review  of  his  network’s  35 
hours  of  convention  coverage 
from  Chicago,  Frank  said, 
showed  only  65  minutes — or  less 
than  three  percent  of  coverage — 
were  devoted  to  demonstrations. 
“To  me,  it  is  notable  among 
other  reasons  for  its  brevity. 
The  transcript  is  unusually  short 
for  65  minutes  of  pictures.  It 
showed  no  statement  critical  of 
the  police;  it  showed  almost  no 
value  judgments  at  all.  It  was 
simple  descriptive  material  ac¬ 
companying  pictures.  Most  of 
the  time  our  reporters  said 
nothing  at  all,  merely  letting 
the  pictures  be  shown,”  Frank 
writes. 

• 

Engineers  promoted 
at  Merffentlialer  Co. 

Plainview,  N.  Y. 

Wolfgang  Otto  Grabe  has 
been  elected  vicepresident-engi¬ 
neering,  and  Victor  M.  Corrado 
vicepresident-pixMluct  planning 
and  i)rogramming  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

William  H.  Granville,  general 
manager  of  Mergenthaler  and  ! 
vicepresident  of  its  corporate 
parent,  ELTR.A  Corporation, 
announced  the  promotions. 

Born  in  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
Grube  is  an  honor  graduate  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
He  joined  Alergenthaler  as  a  re¬ 
search  trainee  in  1950  and  was 
named  chief  engineer  in  1967. 
He  heads  up  Mergenthaler’s  re¬ 
search  efforts  on  electronic  com¬ 
position,  optical  character  rec¬ 
ognition  devices  an<i  similar  ad¬ 
vanced  projects  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  fields. 

.A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Corrado 
is  a  graduate  of  Duke  Universi¬ 
ty.  Soon  after  joining  Mergen¬ 
thaler  in  1949  he  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  design  of  photo¬ 
composition  systems. 

• 

New  ad  overseer 
at  Stoek  Exeliaii^e 

The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  named  David  Deni- 
.son  a.ssistant  advertising  direc-  | 
tor.  He  leaves  the  Bozell  &  | 
Jacobs  agency  to  assist  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  ad 
department  and  will  lie  directly  | 
responsible  for  review  of  mejn- 
lH>r  firm  advertising,  market 
letters,  research  reports  and 
other  communications. 

He  succeeds  Eugene  T.  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  who  resigned  to  l)e- 
come  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  Hornblower 
&  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes  Inc. 


Mary  Lib  Barnette 
will  edit  weekly 

WiLLIAMSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Lib  Barnette  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
weekly  Amfierst  Bee,  of  which 
her  husband,  Ken  Barnette,  is 
editor.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  George  J.  Measer, 
president-publisher  of  Bee  pub¬ 
lications. 

Mrs.  Barnette  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Starr  Lasher, 
founder-director  of  the  Ohio 
University  School  of  Journalism. 
.After  graduating  from  the 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraiser*  Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPSat  or  . 
shopper  with  our  equipment  on  rent-  ! 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  and  . 
modest  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise. 
54923,  and  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036. 


WORKING  PARTNER  with  sales  ex¬ 
perience  wanted,  Arizona  weekly  gross- 
ing  $50,000:  modest  investment.  Box 
2006,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ISeicspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 

I  20  years’  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 

I  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

I  92806.  (714)  533-1361  day  or  night. 

;  The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 

I  ‘‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
Newspaper  Sales  Management 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(205)  262-1751 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  Univ.  Dr.,  Mesa,  AZ  85201 
Phone:  (602)  964-1093  or  964-2952 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  9171 1 

!  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
i  paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 

;  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
i  Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

!  Mel  Hislell.  Dir..  Newapaiier  Div.. 
i  Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave..  Upland. 
!  Calif.  9I7S6.  (AC  714)  985»-1593. 


school,  she  worked  for  Editor  & 
Pl'BLlSHER  and  the  Bureau  of 
-Advertising,  ANPA. 

• 

Regional  name 

Newark,  N.  J, 
The  Xewark  Evening  News  is 
now  just  the  Evening  News.  The 
change,  in  keeping  with  a  trend, 
“more  properly  reflects  the 
regional  character  of  the  news¬ 
paper  than  does  the  old  one,”  the 
publisher’s  statement  explained. 
“The  change  indicates  no  dimin¬ 
ution  of  interest  in  Newark,  the 
hub  of  its  region.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Negotiations 
for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of 

THE  KEY  WEST 
CITIZEN 

Published  evenings 
(except  Saturday) 
and  Sunday 

and 

THE  ARTMAN  PRESS 
Key  West,  Fla. 

were  conducted  by 

BILL  MATTHEW  CO., 
Brokers-Consultants- 
Appraisers 
P.  0.  Box  3364 
Clearwater  Beach, 
Fla.— 33515 

Buyers’  and  sellers’  in¬ 
quiries  are  invited  re¬ 
garding  other  exeelUmt 
daily  and  u  eekly  proper¬ 
ties.  Complete  rontidence 
assured. 


Ph:  (AC  813)  446-0871 
or  733-1100 

Day  or  Night 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  If  you  want  to  s«II 
or  explore  ihe  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  dincretion,  write:  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St., 
Jennings.  La.  T0546.  Ph:  l-SlS-824- 
0476. 
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A.\NOr\CEMENTS  |  IW  glC  tl  I  il  d"y  &  SUPPllGS 

^elc$papers  For  Sale  ggy  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EAR'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


WISCONSIN  W^EEKLY  .  .  .  established 
1S97.  Sen-es  beautiful  agricultural  and 
recreational  area.  $23M  estimateu 
gross.  Price  $27.SOO.  Terms.  UNITED 
FARM  AGENCY,  612-EP  West  47th 
St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112.  (AC  816) 
PL  3-4212. 


5  DIFFERENT  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
seeks  1968  sale  for  various  tax  rea¬ 
sons  ;  down  payments  range  $15M- 
$72M.  Mel  Hodell,  Hazen  Co.,  191  N. 
Euclid,  Upland,  Calif,  91786,  (714) 

982-1595. 


WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  WKLY 
ideal  for  husband/wife  combination.  No  ' 
plant.  Box  1963,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY  —  $60M  gross 
class ;  could  do  much  more.  Owner 
other  interests.  Price  $60M;  $17,500 
cash  down.  Good  earner  even  now  I 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans. — 67654. 

ABSENTEE  OWNER  of  Southern  In¬ 
diana  weekly  desires  to  sell  this  $40,000 
gross  publication  Itecause  he  is  too  in¬ 
volved  in  growing  daily  miles  away. 
You  can  earn  ownership  as  you  build 
the  property  in  this  community  of  4500. 
Diversifietl  experience  with  emphasis  on 
advertising  can  put  you  in  the  driver’s 
seat  in  this  field.  Small  down  payment, 
long  terms.  Offer  available  for  limited 
time  only.  Send  full  resume  to:  Walt 
Dear,  Box  4,  Henderson,  Ky. — 42420. 

FOR  SALE:  78-year-old  Texas  exclusive 
county  weekly.  Newspaper  and  county 
boast  long  record  of  stable  economy  : 
based  on  ranching,  tourism,  oil.  Excel¬ 
lent  transiiortation  advantages.  Gate- 
wa>’  to  major  state-national  recre¬ 
ational  area  nearing  completion.  Fine 
hunting,  dry  moderate  climate.  LP 
equipment  incluiies  engraving.  TTS. 
Adequate,  capable  labor.  Owner  seeks 
larger  field.  1968  estimated  gross  $55M  , 
plus.  1967’s  $.)3.5M  netted  owner  $13. 5M 
after  depreciation.  Modern  building 
($9M);  inventory  (est.  $3M)  :  and  busi¬ 
ness  ($5SM)  :  would  require  $20M  down.  i 
Reply  to  Box  2007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N.Y.  WEEKLY,  $98M  GROSS:  Price 
of  $100M  includes  good  building.  Serves 
parts  of  four  counties.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 
67654. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WEEKLY  I 
Good  growth  market  in  Illinois.  Profit¬ 
able  and  letterpress.  $90,000  with  terms. 
Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
(Weekly  .Xe'.v.if’afer  Division) 

643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  ' 


Publications  For  Sale 


AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICATION  for  | 
sale:  Beautiful  northern  coastal  Cal-  j 
ifornia  area:  no  competition  ;  unlimited  ! 
growth  potential;  average  circ.  over  i 
6.000  per  month:  2nd  class  permit; 
last  issue  over  $6,000  gross  advertising 
— 72  pages.  Sample  copy  and  full  de¬ 
tails  on  requiest.  Box  2003.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NE^.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Arailable 

■■RETROSPECTT”  —  The  spectrum  of  I 
life,  appeals  to  all.  Tested  tough  Los 
Angeles  market.  Four  columns  monthly, 
only  $.5.  No  contract:  cancel  anytime.  ' 
Don  Clark.  Suite  105,  435  N.  Buford 
Dr..  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. — 90210. 

FLORIDA  CX)PY  FLOWS  QUICKLY  ; 
f!i>m  Freelance  Agency  Network.  Serv-  j 
ing  newspa|iers,  magazines,  house  or¬ 
gans.  television,  public  relations.  All 
assignments  estimated  liefore  charge. 
Details  write:  Box  2o41,  Editor  &  \ 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exitert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Composing  Rttom 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — 1  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPSCO. 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923,  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


RECORDERS-REPRODUCERS:  7  re¬ 
corders.  mixed  types,  two  with  tape  | 
reader:  four  8-pt.  reproducers;  one  10- 
pt.  reproducer.  Pric^  for  quick  gale. 
Daily  Town  Crier,  180  E.  State  St., 
Westport,  Conn.  —  06880.  Ph:  (203) 
226-3, -.01. 


200-B  PHOTON  ADMASTER 
Purchased  1964,  S#346,  16  news-ad 
types  styles  in  12  sizes,  6  to  72-pt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  parts  inventory.  In  daily  oper¬ 
ation  at  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinei. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Ray 
Stougaard  (507  )  235-3303. 


FOR  SALE:  2  Friden  LCC-VF  Friden 
Tape  Units.  2  Selectadata  Readers,  C 
Mode  and  Escai>ement  Control  Units. 
8  additional  Program  Panels.  Like  new 
condition.  Used  short  time  as  Tape 
Input  for  ad  composition  on  Photon 
713.  Contact  A.  W.  Estes,  News-Times 
Pub.  Co..  Box  912,  El  Dorado,  Ark. — 
71730.  (AC  501)  862-6611. 


3  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS.  one  10 
lit.  Reprialucer.  Two  Ta|)e  Recorders: 
re|)lace<l  by  new  computer:  late  mtslels. 
See  !*unning.  Joe  Sheldon.  26200  Green¬ 
field.  Oak  Park.  Mich.  4S237. 


MODEL  5  LINOTYPE  electric  |K>t. 
two  molds,  two  magazines,  7'i>  anil  10 
m:it  fonts.  Now  in  use.  $4.-.0.  News- 
Bulletin.  Bo.\  25.  Helen.  N.  Mex. — 
S7I.02. 


TWO  MODEL  8  LINOTYPES 
SN31(i65  —  two  9<l  channel  mags,  goml 
condition.  $750.  SN4K522R  — -  TTS,  new 
tyiie  distributor  screws  &  clutch,  $22.50. 
Both  have  eler'tric  jaits  and  4  molds. 
Also  Hammoni!  Glider  Saw.  140  pica 
extension.  Heavy  duty  page  turtles. 
Series  of  Karnak  Lite  Ludlow  mats 
( 1 8-24-:5o-3fi- J8-62  pti  like  new  3  fonts 
Chelt  Bold  Ludlow  mats  (24-:{6-48  pt) 
giMsI  shaiie.  F'ont  14  pt  46  lino  mats 
Chelt  with  Caslon  italics.  Contact 
Daily  Item.  Sunbury,  Penna.  17.801. 

HOT  METAL  PASTE-UP  SAW  and 
air  comiiressor.  If  you’ve  thought  alsmt 
going  for  hot  metal  paste-uii,  here  is 
practically  new  setup.  Make  offer. 
Montgomery  Pub.  Co.,  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton.  Pa.  19034. 


Mailnutni  Equipment 

INSER'HNG  MACHINE 
5-Station  Dexter  (MDG)  1960 
V’acuum  Pump — AC-C-H  Conveyor 
Complete  and  in  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4590 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  (NAPSCO), 
Berlin.  Wise.  .54923,  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograph  1965  complete  unit — cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  5.000  plates — 
$1,200.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


880  HEiVDLINER  with  deveioping  at¬ 
tachment,  like  new ;  not  two  years  old. 
Davidson  11  X  17  offset  press:  good 
condition.  Will  sell  these  cheap.  Con¬ 
tact  Gilbert  Vaughan,  Parker  Bros. 
Inc.,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. — 27910. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery  | 

BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 
up  for  newspai>er  Igrokkeeping.  Will 
handle  payroll.  display  aiivertising  I 
sales  and  classifieii  contract  advertis-  j 

ing  sales.  Will  automatically  compute  ; 

sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news- 
:  pa!)er  for  a  combination  sell  within  a  j 
group  of  newspaiiers.  Machine  can  also 
I  lie  mislified  to  handle  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  available. 

‘  Burroughs  E2I00  accounting  machine 

wth  I'.O  totalizers.  Available  now. 

:  Economist  Newsiiapers.  .5959  S.  Har- 

1  lem.  Chicago.  111.  60638,  (AC  312) 

586-8.S0.  ext.  2. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
I  same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-.3565 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGB  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  eriuipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,060  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968)  . 

'  F'our  units— one  color  cyl — tensionplate  I 
j  lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
I  pasters — rated  70,600  hour.  Available  1 
I  in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  mach.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


I  ONE  GOSS  UNITUBULAR  PRESS. 

I  consisting  of  four  units,  all  color  cap- 
j  ped  and  fully  reversilde— driven  by  a 
I  75  HP  motor — AC  GE  controls.  Press 
I  is  fed  from  four,  two-tiered  <21ine  reels 
j  located  lielow.  Press  S#  is  N.T.  607 
and  equippeii  with  one  folder  with  V4 
!  fold  attachment.  Arthur  Sneath  (313) 
349-5990.  Inter  City  Press.  Inc.,  46685 
j  Grand  River  Ave.,  Novi,  Mich.— -48060. 


I  HOE  quarterfolder  for  Printmaster 
j  folder  available.  In  excellent  condition, 
i  For  sale  at  a  low  price.  We  cannot 
'  use  it.  as  our  folder  configuration  is 
•  not  right  for  this  folder.  Contact  Ray 
Doyle,  7519  N.  Ashland,  CTiicago,  III. 

,  —60626. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units:  214/4  inches:  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders  :  Heavy  Ruty  3/2  Folders:  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located;  N.Y.  Post 
Available;  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 

FOR  SALE:  Scott  Press  eight  lO-page 
units — extra  high-8pee<I  antifriction 

multi  unit:  one  color  hump;  folders; 
reels;  drives:  motors.  Immediately 
available.  Contact:  Charles  C.  Sibre, 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  488  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  MU  8-0300. 

24-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS.  Ph; 
M.  I.  Hall  (AC  214  )  263-2362:  or 

write:  to  llS9-I0Sth  St.,  Grand  Prairie, 
'  Tex. — 75050. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  LIQUIDATION 
96  Page  Scott  Press 
6  Units  22hi  cut-off,  2  Folders,  C-H 
Heavy  Duty  Conveyors,  extra  color 
fountaiiis.  stripping  attachment,  tab¬ 
loid  setter,  3  arm  reels  and  Jones 
automatic  tensions,  transfer  turntables 
and  trackage  including  complete  stereo¬ 
type  e<|uipment.  Available  today  I 
Can  l)e  purchased  at  a  low  realistic 
price  at  great  savings  for  a  real  pro¬ 
ducer. 

1 1  Linotyiies  and  Intertyi>ea.  all  moilels, 
some  with  quadders.  Ludlow  and  large 
selection  mats.  Linotype  mats.  Saws, 
Repro  Pr<K>f  Presses. 

The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 
26200  tireenfielil.  Suite  #8 
Oak  Park.  Michigan  18237 
Phone  (313)  ;)99-2525 


BREAKING  ’  IWN  GO.SS  Hl-SPEED 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  PRESS 
Do  you  n€-c<l  F'olders,  Balloons,  Cline 
Ileels  or  a  Color  Fountain  for  your 
I>resses7  We  have  them!  Or  if  you  wish 
to  aild  a  unit  to  your  i)resent  presses 
we  have  five  of  them  for  sale  at  a 
fraction  of  their  worth.  One  of  the 
folders  has  recently  l>een  engineere<l 
to  handle  an  80-Page  New8|)a|)er.  2264 
inch  cut-off. 

We  also  have  factory-enclose<l  Routers, 
Pony  Autoplate  and  Sta-Hi  Master 
Formers  for  the  aUwe  press. 

Come  and  see  this  e<iuipment  if  you 
are  interested.  It  is  all  in  excellent 
shai>e.  contact  George  A.  Bilgar,  Vice- 
President.  American  Publishing  Corp., 
15.50  East  Canfield,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48207  or  call  1-313-832-6200. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 

24  I’AGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Press. 
2  Folders  Vj  and  '*  fn'd  including: 
complete  stereo  equipment;  priced  to 
move  now!  The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co., 
Inc..  26200  Greenfielil.  Oak  Park,  Mich. 
4.'<227.  _ _ _ 

^-UNIT  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  off¬ 
set  press  Model  4tCr.960.  Serial  JtCS14- 
2BA.  2  units  are  7  years  old,  a  3rd 
reconditioned  unit  was  addetl  in  1967. 
Price:  as  is,  where  is.  $25,000.  The 
press  is  in  fine  condition  and  can  he 
seen  in  oiieration  at  Pecos.  Texas  En¬ 
terprise.  Contact  Phil  Buckner.  Scripps 
LeaKUC.  131  Mercer  St..  Seattle.  Wash¬ 
ington— 9S109.  Phone  206-284-0945. 

Web  Offset  Presses 

6  UNIT  VANGUARD.  Mo<IeI  15 
with  jaw  tyi>e  folder.  22t^"  cut-off, 
luiilt  in  1965. 

,  4  ITNIT  FAIRCHILD  Color  Kintr  5 

i  years  old  w  lh  heavy  duty  jaw  type 
1  folder,  22'j4"  cut  off. 

4  UNIT  36"  WEB.  ATF  Perfector, 
223,"  cut  off.  2  folders,  '.j  and  % 
fold,  2  weh  sheeter,  2  [lass  Offen 
Dryers.  Chill  rolls,  water  circulator, 
wash-u|»  devices,  weh  break  detector. 

2  UNIT  ATF.  .MC  weh.  riblmn  type 
folder.  Perfector,  side  lay  and  back¬ 
up  register,  infeed  roll  stand,  PIV 
controls.  2  Benoit  pras  dryers,  chill 
rolls. 

4  UNIT  HANTSCHO  with  ATF 
folder  (includes  double  |>arnlleD, 
I’lV  contnds,  Olfen  ttas  oven,  chill 
rols.  223,"  cut  olf. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 
LYNDHUR.ST.  N.  J, 


Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Academic 


FOUR  UNIT  HOE  straiKht  pnttern 
I  press  No.  22H2.  i^aireil  2  to  1  folders, 
23-9  Irt  inch  cutotf.  steel  cylinders, 
\V(mm1  pneumatic  tensions,  presently 
running  6H  inch  rolls,  40  inch  di¬ 
ameter  on  reels.  Suhstructur*'  Cutler- 
Hammer  AC  drive.  Balloon  f  *rmer». 

^  Must  \*e  sold  cheap  this  .  th  or 
broke*!  up  next  month. 

MATE  NO.  22.HI.  AVAILABLE  late 
Hprin>r  with  complete  stereo  e<iuipment, 
two  Pony  .Autoplates,  three  Sta-Hi 
formers,  electric  |K>t.  cur\’e<l  router, 
now  oiK»rate<l  tojfether  as  ei^ht  unit 
press,  one  unit  reversible,  i>ortable 
color  fountains. 

W.  B.  Pa|>e 

REPUBLICAN  AND  AMERICAN 
Waterbury,  Conn.-  06720 
(AC  203)  T34-01U 

VANDEKCOOK  15*4X24;  Universal  3 
full  |M)wer  Repro  Proof  Press  w  micro¬ 
meter  l)e!l.  vacuum  base,  auto  washup  ; 
cost  $SO(K).00;  save  over  Like 

new.  The  Joseph  Sheldon  Company, 
26200  (ireentieM,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 
4H237. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16'^ — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Sux>ply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4690 


1.  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:  Will 
teach  the  liet^inninK  journalism 
courses.  Com  220,  two  sections,  and  I 
))eKinninK  re|M>rtin.K  Com  225,  one  , 
section.  Advising  work  in  Student 
Publications  may  be  Hubstitute<l  for  , 
part  of  teachint;  load.  Position  to 
i*e  authorized.  Fall  1969,  PhD  pre- 
ferrecl.  MA  required.  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  $9,000  to  $10,500;  Associate 
hi>rher. 

2.  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:  Will 
teach  two  sections  of  beRinnint; 
CinematoRraphy  course  and  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  l>eRinninR  radio-television 
production  course.  Television  produc-  | 
tion  with  University’s  Radio-Televi¬ 
sion  Sendees  and  work  in  the  film  1 
unit  of  Radio-TV  Services  may  be  | 
substituted  for  part  of  teachinR  load.  i 
Position  exi»ected  to  be  authorized  ' 
Fall  1969.  PhD  preferred.  MA  re-  j 
quired.  Assistant  Profes-wr  $9,000 
to  $10,500;  Associate  hiRher. 

3.  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:  Will 
teach  a  principles  of  advertisinR 
course  at  sophomore  level;  broadcast 
advertisinR  and  sales.  Com  380  I 
and  an  additional  communications  I 
course,  prolrably  in  Public  Rela-  , 
tiorvs.  Position  expected  to  i»e  au- 
thorize<l  Fall  1969.  PhD  preferred, 
MA  re<iuired.  Assistant  Professor 
$9,000  to  $10,500;  Associate  hiRher. 

4.  ASSISTANT  or  ASSOCIATE  PRO¬ 
FESSOR:  Will  l)e  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  the 
Rrnduate  proRram.  Will  teach  the¬ 
ories  of  mass  communications  at  the 
Rraduate  level,  research  methods  and  | 
history  of  mass  communications.  | 
l»oth  in  the  underRraduate  level. 
Will  direct  research  proRrams.  Po¬ 
sition  ex|>ected  to  be  authorized 
Fall  1969.  PhD  preferred,  MA  re- 
quire^l.  .Assistant  Professor  $9,000 
to  $10,500;  Associate  hiRher. 

OoibicL* 

Huq^'  A.  RundeM,  Acting  Chdlrman 
Oeoaftment  of  Communications 
WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Pullman  Washington — 99163 


Administratire 

PUBLISHER  for  suburban  weekly.  I 
Man-wife  team  ideal.  Complete  re-  | 
sponsibility  for  advertising  solicitation  ' 
and  layout  and  preparing  news  con-  [ 
tent.  Make-up  for  offset  reproduction 
done  in  our  plant.  30%  ownership  to  ' 
right  man.  Almost  unlimited  earning 
potential.  Must  have  good  newspaper 
experience.  Write  Box  2004,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  small  isolated  daily. 
Chart  Area  7.  Challenging  job  for 
man  with  business,  ad  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  i>lus.  Send  resume.  Box  2081,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

AMBITIOUS  CM,  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  The  man  we  are  seeking  !•  now 
in  the  #2  or  3  spot  and  wants  to  be 
#1.  Must  be  promotion-minded  and  a 
hard  worker  who  wants  to  see  this 
N.  J.  bi-weekly  eventually  to  go  daily. 
The  challenge  is  here  and  there's  much 
more  to  come.  Write  in  detail,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements.  Box  1988,  Ed¬ 
itor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  chain  of  new8|>ai>ers  located 
r>(>-miles  Northwest  of  Chicago.  Send 
resume  of  all  previous  ex|>erience,  earn¬ 
ings  ami  salary  exi>ected.  Rei>ly:  P.O. 
Box  87.  Cary.  Illinois — 60013. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  daily  and 
weekly  exirerience  ...  a  irersunal 
producer  who  can  enthuse  and  en¬ 
courage  sales  people  to  produce  under 
adverse  and  cnmiietitive  circumstances. 
Excellent  salary,  commissions,  bonus, 
fringes.  Permanency  assured  producer. 
Area  9.  Box  2084,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  CM  for  fast-growing, 
me<lium-sized  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  be 
top  producer  himself  and  be  able  to 
get  the  job  done.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  newspaper  classified  advertising  very 
essential.  Crstd  salary,  commission, 
benefits:  opportunity  to  move  up.  Write 
in  confidence,  stating  exi>erience,  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  desired.  Box  2080. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


NOW  WE  NEED  A  CM  after  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  with  news  and  advertising 
expanded.  Growing  outfit  needs  man 
with  some  experience.  John  W.  Nash. 
Winsted  Evening  Citizen,  Winsted. 
Conn.— 06098.  (AC  203)  379-3333. 


AGGRESSIVE  MANAGED  NEEDED 
for  4,000  circulation,  5-day  afternoon 
daily.  Will  pay  to  $140  per  week  com¬ 
bination  salary  and  bonus  for  right 
man.  Top  recreation  area  :  college  town. 
Write:  Publisher,  The  Valley  Courier, 
Alamosa,  Colo. — 81101. 


-  I 

ZONE  SLTERVISOR  needed  due  to 
man  leaving  to  become  circulation  man-  ' 
ager.  Fast-growing  morning  operation. 
$9500  -f-  car  -|-  Ironuses.  I^nd  resumd  i 
to  Mr.  Fabian.  Suffolk  Sun,  Box  F,  I 
Deer  Park,  N.Y.— 11729  ' 


JOURNALISM  INSTRlTfrrOR.  Mid¬ 
west  .State  University.  Enrollment  13,- 
000.  Begin  fall  1969 ;  work  on  PhD. 
or  ready  to  start.  MA  or  MS  reriuired 
Must  have  newspaper  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box.  2055,  Eklitor  4  PuV)- 
lisher. 


Administrative 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Excellent  future.  Metropolitan.  Cart 
Area  9 :  EDP  exposure  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Salary  open.  Send  reum£  to 
Box  1980,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


STA-HI  MASTEHl  FORMERS 
New  Style — 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 226i"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATBS 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
VIRKOTYPB  OR  EIMBOSSOGRAPH 
Ralph  Louden 
Cktiumbus  Stationery  Co. 

3107  W.  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio — 43204 
Phones:  276-1750;  279-0615 

WANTED:  Used  Goss  Universal  Rotary 
PrMS.  Require  six  units  black,  four 
units  for  color.  Contact:  Mr.  Raden, 
S.S.  Koppe  4  Co.,  Inc.,  610  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


USED  POWDERLESS  ETCH  machine: 
will  consider  any  size  or  make.  J.  P. 
Henderson,  P.O.  Box  937,  Contra  Costa 
Times.  Walnut  Creek.  Calif. — 94.596. 


HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
to  work  with  management  of  48 
Illinois  daily  newspapers  of  the 
Illinois  Pally  Xcwsf'at'er  Markets 
We  are  looking  for  an  assistant  to 
our  general  manager  who  will  develop 
!  into  our  next  general  manager. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  will  be  ; 
aggressive,  a  self-starter,  wear  well, 
articulate  and  l)e  able  to  make  presen¬ 
tations  and  follow  through  on  them 
in  the  three  areas  our  (jentral  Office 
works  in: 

1.  Oi>ening  up  our  lines  of 
communication  with  our  re¬ 
tailers,  entailing  meetings 
with  retailers  top  manage¬ 
ment,  making  presentations 
and  <ieveloping  business  for 
our  memlier  newspapers. 

2.  In-depth  cultivation  of  auto¬ 

mobile  zone  and  regional 
offices — members  of  dealer 

association  advertising  <x>m- 
mittees  —  automobile  dealers 
meetings. 

3.  Developing  and  making  pre¬ 
sentations  to  target  accounts, 
l>oth  national  and  retail. 

Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  EJx- 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to: 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Lundgren 
Dir.  Advtg..  and  Assistant  (len.  Mgr. 

KOCKE’ORD  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Rockford.  111. — 61105 


SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL 

Large  midwest  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  competitive  market,  has 
positions  available  for  home 
delivery  sales  supervisors. 

Men  selected  will  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  leading,  moti¬ 
vating  and  training  of  approx¬ 
imately  12  District  Managers. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  men 
who  can  produce  results.  Good 
benefits,  good  salary  (open) 
and  expense  allowance, 
send  resume  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  2033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIE'IED  MANAGER 
Ws  can't  keep  up  with  the  growth ! 
We  need  a  dedicate  class!  fie<l  man  who 
wants  to  grow  with  us.  Manage  and 
<lirect  an  8-|ierson  department  for  20M 
daily  in  fastest  growing  area  of  South¬ 
east.  ELxcellent  salary  and  Imnus.  Ideal 
siM)t  for  man  ready  to  move  up.  Write 
giving  full  resume  to  Box  2968,  Ekl- 
itor  4  Publisher.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


Display  Advertising 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Self-start¬ 
ing  ad  salesman  experienced  in  com¬ 
petitive  selling.  Must  be  neat  dresser 
with  sharp  personality.  Send  resume  to: 
R.  W.  HcCjomb,  Herald  4  News,  P.O. 
Box  31,  Livermore,  CA — 94550 

SALARY  OPEN  —  Looking  for  man 
with  ambitious  future.  Join  team  of 
young,  qualified  layout  salesmen  on 
morning  and  evening  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Mo<lel  city,  top-rated  schools,  exciting 
growth.  Write  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  goals.  Box  2025,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


HARD-HITTING  AD  DIREXTTOR  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  first-class  presenta¬ 
tions  for  professional  retailers,  and  at 
the  same  time  coordinate  local-retail 
team.  Smog-free  area,  fast-growing 
California  daily.  The  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  must  be  neat  in  appearance, 
well  spoken,  and  able  to  get  the  job 
done.  Excellent  working  conditions — 
opportunity  to  move  up.  Age  is  no 
factor ;  ability  to  perform  most  im¬ 
portant.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1874,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  MAN  WANTED  —  Im¬ 
mediate  oiiening  for  DM  with  five  years'  I 
e.xiierience  in  country  carrier  boy  op¬ 
eration.  Lots  of  room  for  advancement 
in  our  chain.  Starting  salary  $7800  -(- 
comiwny  car  and  l>enefits.  Write  Bill 
Cullen,  CM.  Champaign-Urbana  Cour¬ 
ier.  110  W.  University  Ave.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  -61820. 

SEE  US  IF  YOU  WANT  the  No.  2 
s|>ot  in  circulation  of  an  aggressive.  | 
me<lium-size<l  daily  in  the  Southeast. 
If  you  are  energetic,  exiierienced  as  a 
district  manager  and  want  an  op- 
|M>rtunity  for  ailvancement  on  a  daily 
that  is  expanding,  send  in  your  resume 
now.  Yes  we'll  move  you— all  ex- 
lien.ses  paid.  Box  2077,  E^litor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADMAN  for  leading  South¬ 
west  small  offset  daily.  Aggressive  man 
can  grow  with  area.  Should  know  lay¬ 
out — use  of  photos — color.  Top  salary. 
Box  2023,  Elditor  4  Publisher, 


YOUNG.  ENERGETIC.  AMBITIOUS, 
experienced  man  neetlerl  to  take  over 
as  Circulation  Manager  for  small 
northern  New  England  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  work  with  youngsters,  will¬ 
ing  to  get  out  an<l  canvass.  an<l  have 
some  exi)erience  in  rural  area.  Beauti-  j 
ful  area  to  live  in  with  low  taxes,  ' 
great  hunting,  fishing,  skiing.  Send 
full  details,  salary  re<|uirements  first  i 
letter.  Box  2072,  Editor  4  Publisher.  i 


WE  NEED  EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 
men  immediately  for  an  expanding 
staff  plus  a  National  Ad.  Mgr.  due  to 
promotion  within.  If  you  are  now  with 
a  daily,  have  a  least  2  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  and  want  to  work  for  a  bright 
future  with  the  growing  Donrey  M^ia 
Group,  write  full  details:  J.  D.  King, 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  P.O.  Box 
70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  89101. 

FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY,  expanding 
advertising  department,  needs  sales¬ 
man  with  some  layout  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  in  beautiful 
area.  New  plant.  Salary  -|-  bonus.  Send 
reeum4  to  Box  2010,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

31M  DAILY  in  Zone  3  offers  position 
for  man  on  the  way  up.  Attractive 
salary,  bonus,  fringes,  plus  strong  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Please  state 
qualifications,  present  earnings  and  de¬ 
sires.  Write  Bex  2024,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Display  .4drprtisinfi 

GROWING  SUBURBAN  GROUP  in 
Washington  metro  area  seeks  3  sharp 
salesmen  who  can  keep  up  with  our 
expansion.  Layout  essential.  You  can 
move  up  fast  if  you  have  the  desire. 
Good  pay.  good  area.  Give  fully  story, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Contact  i 
James  W.  Goldsmith.  Journal  News-  ' 
papers.  Box  1021,  Alexandria,  Va. —  1 
22313.  I 

DISPLAY  AD  SALE.SMAN  with  man¬ 
agerial  potential  needed  by  one  of  the 
finest  olTset  dailies  in  the  U.S.  Must 
be  superior  in  sales  and  layout  ability 
and  possess  the  talent  to  lead  and  in-  \ 
struct.  New  building,  all  new  equip¬ 
ment,  good  salary,  tonus  plan.  Due  to 
recently  discovered  substantial  petro¬ 
leum  and  mineral  deposits  our  popula¬ 
tion  (and  circulation)  is  expected  to 
double  within  five  to  seven  years.  Lay¬ 
outs  MUST  be  exceptional,  ^nd  sample  I 
layouts  (not  printed  copies)  to:  Ad-  j 
vertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  99701. 


WELL  PAY  12.000  AND  UP  for  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  manager  for  12.000-paid 
suburton  weekly  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
Ideal  Living  comlitions.  web  offset 
plant.  Send  full  resume  of  exi>erience 
and  qualifications.  Box  2066,  K'llitor  & 
Publisher. 


HEI.P  ANTED 


Display  Advertising 

MIDWEST  OPENING  JANUARY  1 
Death  creates  opening  for  exi)erienced  ! 
display  advertising  salesman  on  our 
staff  of  17.  Good  sales  and  layout 
ability  needed.  Our  150.000  morning-  ; 
evening-Sunday  combination  serves  one  '• 
of  the  nation’s  wealthiest  16  county  i 
markets.  Excellent  working  conditions,  i 
new  building,  car  allowance,  tiension,  j 
life  and  hospital  insurance  and  very  ' 
liberal  vacation  policy.  Salary,  com-  ^ 
mission  and  monthly  bonus.  Please  sub-  ; 
mit  complete  resume  to  Dean  W.  Seniff.  i 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Fort  I 
W.ayne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne.  ' 
Indiana  46S02  ! 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
Well-establisheil,  So.  Calif,  awanl-win- 
ning  weekly.  26M  controlled  circulation, 
offers  good  opi>ortunity  in  fastest- 
growing  suburban  area.  Alxwe-average 
pay  plus  extras  for  exi^erience  in  sales, 
layout  and  hanl  work.  Sen<l  full  details,  j 
salary  desire*!,  to:  Gale  Brandon,  P.O. 
Bo.x  95,  Artesia.  Calif. — 90701. 


YOUNG  AD  SALESMAN,  with  man¬ 
agement  ambition,  for  12.000  growing 
<laily  in  Hawii ;  2  to  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence:  must  lie  strong  on  layout  and 
ccM>y.  Send  complete  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples  of  work  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  Tribune-Herald,  Box 
'  767,  Hilo.  Hawaii— 96720. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 
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I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  J 
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HELP  ANTED  ' 

Display  Advertising 

ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  FINEST  offers 
ouUtandin^;  oi>portunity  to  shopping  I 
center  si>ecia]ist  with  heavy  sales  ami  ' 
planninj?  experience.  Must  be  promot- 
able  ami  capable  of  assumint;  complete 
responsibility  of  our  shopping;  center 
department  within  next  several  months.  I 
Also,  sharp  yountr  woman  with  fashion  ; 
account  exi>erience.  These  are  new  ad- 
vertisinff  sales  positions  on  a  200.000  i 
metro|M>iitan  daily  located  on  Florida's  ' 
l»eautiful  West  Coast.  ^ml  complete 
resume  to  Retail  Advertising  ManaKer, 
Hox  2075,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

DISPLAY  MANAGER.  Sales  people.  ' 
S|>ecial  etlition,  top  man  who  knows  1 
what  it  is  to  sell  under  pressure  in  a  { 
highly  com|>etitive  area.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  commissions.  Iionus,  frinKes.  Per-  I 
manency.  Bij?  city  or  suburban  livinpr. 
Chart  Area  9.  Box  2085,  Editor  &  Pul»- 
lisher. 


Editorial 


NO  HUMDRUM  ON  ’THIS  JOB— 
Editorial  page  assistant  with  reporting 
experience  for  Midwest  daily.  Help  edit 
page,  write  background  articles  baaed 
on  field  investigation,  write  editorials. 
Salary  based  on  experience.  Box  1924, 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 

SPOR’TS  WRITER:  experienced  de-  j 
sireil.  Opiiortunity  to  cover  college, 
high  school  and  major  league  sports: 
will  work  with  3-man  staff  doing  lay¬ 
out,  heads,  plus  in-depth  writing. 
Southeastern,  Pa.  Send  re8um^  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  1914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER-EDITOR  neede<l 
to  take  charge  and  brighten  up  two 
established  weeklies  in  the  Hamptons, 
seaside  resorts  7S-miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Some  experience  preferred,  but  will  i 
consider  top  J-School  grad.  Ability  with  i 
camera  helpful.  Must  be  aggressive  I 
newsman  with  utmost  respect  for  his  ! 
craft.  Pull  resumi.  Clips  will  be  re-  i 
turned.  Salary  open.  Box  1930,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTE31 — General  assignment  and 
rewrite,  with  seashore  weekly.  Send  ! 
rosumi  to:  Wildwood  Leader,  Wild-  ; 
VTi-od.  N.J.— 08260.  ! 

EDI’TOR  for  complete  management  of  ' 
1-man  weekly  tabloid  in  fast-growing 
section  of  N.J.  Please  submit  resume,  ' 
samples  and  salary  desired,  to  Box  1934, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED 
An  excellent  opening  for  a  young  sports 
writer.  Morning  daily  of  8,000:  modern 
offset.  Good  salary  schedule  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  David  M.  Turner,  The 
Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa. — 18848. 

(717)  265-2161. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Top  pay  :  merit  increases  :  advancement 
opportunities  for  top-notch  copy  read¬ 
ers.  male  or  female,  on  East  Coast 
morning  daily.  Exacting  desk  which 
rewards  competence.  Relocation  ex¬ 
pense*  paid.  An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Send  resume  to  Box  1922,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN’S  OPPORTUNITY 
Reporter  who  can  write,  has  initiative, 
detwndability  and  versatility,  wanted  to 
take  over  responsibile  post  in  news¬ 
room  of  expanding  Indiana  evening 
daily — circulation  36,000.  Chance  to 
write  and  to  learn  desk  work,  with  fine 
working  conditions,  modern  facilities, 
many  superior  benefits  over  generous 
salary  and  chance  to  move  up.  Write 
details  of  experience,  education,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Box  1966,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  offset  daily  I 
seeks  imaginative  news  editor  to  handle  j 
wire  and  make-up  of  news  pages:  desk 
experience  a  must:  college  degree  de¬ 
sirable.  Good  pay.  Great  community  for 
family  man.  Management  looks  on  po¬ 
sition  as  “permanent  type.’’  Box  1994,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

GE.NERAL  AS.SIGNMENT  reiwrters. 
deskmen,  police  reporter:  good  com¬ 
petitive  area — Zone  6 — metro  city  of 
600,000  on  a.m.  daily,  70,000.  Box 
1975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Recent  promotions  in  our  expandint 
ot>erations  creates  several  prime  open¬ 
ings  for  reporters:  reliable  men  joinint 
us  will  have  similar  opportunities  to 
grow.  'Two  key  spots  require  city  and 
county  beat  reporters:  positions  re- 
quiring  less  experience  also  open ;  ons 
more  person  ready  to  move  into  edit¬ 
ing  assignment  sought.  Five  cra^ 
dailies  all  on  Lake  Erie’s  wonderland 
shores,  in  our  Northeast  Ohio  group. 
Ciompetitive,  mushrooming  area.  Full 
range  of  benefits :  good  wages :  new 
plants.  Apply:  R.  C.  Hedlund,  The 
Telegraph,  84  N.  State  St.,  PainesviH*. 
Ohio — 44077. 


YOU  CAN  FIGHT  CTTY  HALL 
If  you  have  5-10  years’  exijerienee, 
interest  in  metro  affairs,  midwest  city 
of  150,000 — largest  paper  in  200-mil* 
radius,  year-round  climate.  Zone  6.  No 
malcontents.  Box  1978,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBITIOUS  DESK  MAN  wanted  on 
expanding  Zone  2  metropolitan  p.m.  in 
60,000  class.  We’re  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  who  takes  prid* 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  well- 
edited  newspaper  with  five  wire  serv¬ 
ices  .  .  .  one  who  does  more  than  hant 
paragraph  marks  on  wire  tape  copy, 
can  write  sharp  heads,  lay  out  pages, 
judge  the  value  of  news  and  pictures, 
and  wants  to  be  an  editor:  slot  and 
backshop  experience  are  plusses.  Plenty 
of  opportunity  for  advancement  in  this 
key  desk  position.  All  fringes  and,  with 
minimum  of  five  years’  experience,  i 
starting  salary  in  the  $9,000  bracket 
.Send  complete  resumd  to  Box  1998, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOW’S  YOUR  CURIOSI’TYT 
We’ll  Ijft  you  from  the  mire  of  dull, 
meaningless  news  reporting:  we’ll  turn 
you  loose  on  Important  in-depth  seriei 
and  interesting  features:  your  chanet 
to  discover  what  you  can  really  do. 
Don’t  risk  another  dead-end  job.  Zon* 
2  A.M.  daily.  Ck>llege  degree  and  1  to 
2  years’  experience  helpful.  Prove  you 
have  the  curiosity  to  make  a  top-notch 
newsman  by  writing  today.  Send  result 
and  photo  copies  of  your  best  3  storiei 
this  year  to  Box  2000,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


UPSTATE  N.Y.  NEWSPAPER  hsi 
two  opening  on  copy  desk.  Scale:  $194 
for  37%  hour  week,  night  differential; 
company-paid  medical,  pension.  Box 
2012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


for  Decatur  (111.)  Herald  & 
Review  M.E.S,  68,000  combine*! 
circulation.  Responsibility  for 
news  staff  of  50.  Write  local 
editorials. 

The  right  man  will  have  a  *le- 
gree  ami  8-10  years’  of  news¬ 
paper  exiierience.  Should  have 
editorial  writing  experience. 

Salary  *lepen*ls  on  backgroun*! 
an*l  :ibility.  Send  resume  and 
salary  req*iirementa  to  James 
E.  Spangler.  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspaijers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
789,  DecaUir,  III.— 62525 


FINANCIAL  WRITER:  Perceptive,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  experienced,  who  know* 
his  way  around  inc*)me  statements  and 
balance  sheets,  wanted  for  No.  2  spot 
in  business  news  department  of  30-year- 
old  weekly  Washington  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  This  job  is  for  a  reporter  who 
wants  to  be  where  the  action  is,  cover¬ 
ing  government  and  industry  activitie*. 
combining  hard  news  with  evaluation 
and  analysis.  Must  be  able  to  turn  out 
fast,  clean  copy  and  quickly  learn  a 
complex  news  area  and  our  specialized 
approach  to  covering  it  in  depth.  No 
l*>bhying  or  PR,  only  hard  news  work. 
Prefer  career-oriented  younger  newe 
man.  Five-figure  salary,  top  fringe 
lienefits,  opportunity  for  fast  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  but  no  clippings. 
Box  2018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

I  — - 

1  HELP  IX  ANTED 

1  HELP  ANTED 

HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  fast-growing  Florida 
daily,  to  cover  county  in  which  Cape 
Kennedy  is  located.  Good  starting  pay. 
liberal  fringe  benefits,  including  pen-  , 
sion  plan  and  profit  sharing  plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  advancement 
in  booming  area.  Box  2021,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

CAPTION  WRITER  for  top  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily;  prefer  metro  nevvspaper 
experience.  Current  top  minimum 
$179.00  with  semi-annual  union  in¬ 
creases  in  1969.  Send  resumi  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  2014,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN  > 

The  Washington  Post  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  junior  sports  copy  editor; 
first-rate  iierformer  with  potential  and 
some  makeup  experience.  Hbccellent  ■ 
scale.  Write  details  to:  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector.  The  Washington  Post,  1515  L 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Southwestern 
offset  p.m.  Should  be  strong  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  leadership,  writing,  makeup. 
J-degree  preferr^.  Young,  enthusi-  ' 
astic  man  wanting  to  grow  preferred,  i 
Send  resume,  samples  of  work.  Prefer 
someone  on  way  up.  Box  2002,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  REPORTER  for  general 
news  coverage  and  some  assistance  in 
stmrts  on  award-winning  newspaper  of 
5.300  circulation  in  progressive  north¬ 
eastern  Indiana  city  of  8.500  popula¬ 
tion.  Top  pay:  hospital  and  surgical 
plan;  lilieral  group  life  insurance  and 
excellent  pension  plan,  both  fully  com¬ 
pany-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
plant :  2  week’s  vacation  ;  we  also  pay 
moving  exjtenses  and  your  first  month's 
rent.  Write  details;  strictly  confident¬ 
ial.  The  Evening  News-Banner,  Bluff- 
ton,  Ind.  4H714. 

EDITOR  for  agency  working  with  state 
governments.  Position  involves  editing 
a  reference  book  and  quarterly  journal 
and  helping  Publications  Director  co¬ 
ordinate  staff  work.  Hbciterience  in  book, 
magazine  or  newspaper  work,  good 
copy  editing  talents  and  some  knowl-  , 
edge  of  pi^uctlon  required.  Location  ; 
near  Ohio  valley.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  reeum^,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements.  Box  2015,  Ed-  | 
itor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN- REPORTER;  half-a-day  on 
copy  desk,  write  Page  One  stories  rest 
of  time.  Challenging,  lively  job  on  New 
Jersey's  liveliest,  modern  day  newspa- 
I)er.  Monday  through  Friday.  9  to  5. 
Write  to  or  call:  lidw.  Casey,  Editor, 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J.  07801.  (AC 
201)  366-3000. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  leading  (N. 
Y.  C.)  weekly  travel  publication:  re-  ' 
quires  strong  news  ami  writing  back-  ■ 
ground,  minimum  three  years’  news-  ] 
paper  or  wire  service  experience :  | 
aggressive.  $10,000.  Box  2011,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Reporter-FARM  EDITOR-Photographer, 
with  farm  background,  to  work  on  the 
staff  of  a  company  specializing  in  com¬ 
pany  publications.  National  Publica¬ 
tions.  Opportunity  for  career  and  fi¬ 
nancial  growth.  Agricultural  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  5.34  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.— 53202. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Rewarding  spot  on  staff  of  progressive 
small  daily  newspaper  awaits  qualified 
man  or  woman  with  ideas,  ambition 
and  willingness  to  work.  Must  have  at 
least  two  years’  weekly  or  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  or  equivalent.  Write,  giving 
references,  work  ami  educational  back¬ 
ground.  to:  T.  H.  Wingate,  The  Daily 
Indei>endent,  Kannapolis,  N.  C. — 28081. 

DESK  MAN-NEWS  WRITER  for  grow¬ 
ing  12,000  Hawaii  daily;  two  to  three 
years’  experience,  including  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup;  BA  preferred.  Semi 
resume,  references  and  samples  of  work 
with  reply  to:  Witor,  TRIBUNE-HER¬ 
ALD.  Box  767,  Hilo.  Hawaii  96720. 


SPOR'l’S  EDITOR-REPORTER  for  a 
lively,  award-winning  6-<lay  p.m. — a 
job  for  the  man  on  the  way  up  who 
has  writing  and  layout  ability  some 
camera  exiierience.  Fine  schools  and 
exceptional  recreational  op|)ortunities 
in  scenic  harbor  town  on  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
re<|uire<l  with  samples  of  work  to;  Man¬ 
aging  E<litor,  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

E.XPE'RIENCEI)  COPY  EDITOR  ! 
sought  by  restless  80,000  P.M.  We  want 
tight  knowledgeable  e<liting,  sharp 
heads,  aggressive  news  judgment  and 
ability  to  lay  out  exciting  i>^es.  Mem- 
l)er  of  OiiHuett  Mncslntf'cr  Group.  Good 
pay,  l)enefits.  o|>|iortunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  ami  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
.Managing  Editor.  The  Evening  Press, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. — 13902. 

BORED  YOU  WON’T  BE  [ 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
needed  for  <lay,  night  city  desk  assign-  | 
meats  where  in-depth  ability,  initiative  ; 
and  versatility  count.  Il'e  offer:  free¬ 
dom  to  spread  journalistic  wings,  good  | 
pay,  excellent  benefits  and  sky's-the-  , 
limit  l>otential  with  a  young,  skille<l  ’ 
staff  on  prize-winning  52,000-daily  In 
a  newspaper  group.  M’r  e.rpect:  high 
journalistic  ideals.  <levotlon  to  product 
and  development  of  higher  skills  in  an 
expanding  staff.  Write;  Burt  Blazar, 
Managing  E<litor.  The  Star-Gazette,  El¬ 
mira.  N.Y. — 14902. 

.SPORTS  EDITOR  with  at  least  one 
year’s  desk  exiwrience.  Fast,  challeng-  i 
ing  job  on  morning  daily  that  recog-  I 
nizes  value  of  siK>rts  to  the  product.  ' 
Write;  Editor.  Nevada  State  Journal.  | 
P.O.  Box  2S0.  Reno.  Nev. — .S9504. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  Bayonne  (N.J.)  1 
Times  —  15,500  daily  across  Hudson  I 
from  Manhattan.  Reiiorting  or  desk  ' 
exi>erience  re<iuired.  Salary:  $160  to 
$180,  de|)ending  on  qualifications.  Call 
Bob  Horowitz  (AC  201)  339-4200.  , 

EXPERIENCED  IN  COPY  EDITING, 
layout,  headwriting?  If  so.  and  you 
want  to  join  young,  prize-winning  off-  , 
set  weekly  with  circulation  in  190.000, 
call  or  write:  The  Long  Island  Cath¬ 
olic.  P.O.  Box  ;535.  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y’.  11.571.  (AC  516)  766-47(io. 

.SOUTHERN  CALIF.  DAILY  seeks 
young  newsman  for  new  spot  on  in¬ 
novative  staff :  camera  an<l  s|K>rts  help¬ 
ful.  Gooil  |>ay  scale.  l)enefits.  Ai>ply  to 
Bob  LaulTer,  The  Daily  News.  Cam¬ 
arillo,  Calif.— 93010. 

FARM  EDITOR,  assist  on  State  desk, 
home-owned  35,()00  p.m.  daily-Sunday. 
Do  weekly  column,  features,  major 
start  in  15-rounty  area.  Five-day  week. 
Excellent  fringes.  Tell  all  first  letter. 
Gene  Thorne,  M.E.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Courier. 

TOP  URBAN  Ab'FAIRS  REPORTER 
wantetl  for  government  and  non-govern¬ 
ment  coverage  on  Midwest  Capital  city 
daily  p.m.  46.000:  Sun.  60.000.  Open¬ 
ing  for  municipal  government  reporter, 
exiierienced  midwestem  preferred. 
Journ.ilism  degree  necessary  for  irosi- 
tion  in  1.50.000  larpulation  University 
city.  Pulitzer  winning  newspatrer  needs 
head  man  in  establishing  new  .’!-person 
urban  affairs  bureau.  Pay  dei>endent 
upon  ability.  Apply  through :  Bill 
Kreifel.  City  Editor.  The  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  588,  Lincoln,  Nebr. — 68501. 

I  DE.SK  ASSISTANT  —  Large  Ejistem 
metroiwlitan  newspaper  offers  to|>  sal- 
,  ary  and  career  oi)iiortunity  for  an  ex- 
I  iieriencetl  desk  assistant  on  its  city 
desk:  general  desk  details  including 
the  handling  of  reiwrters.  photograph¬ 
ers  and  etiiting  copy.  Submit  confi¬ 
dential  resume  to  Box  2064,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  2-3  years’  ex|>erience 
intereste<l  in  challenging  assignments 
for  CO.COO  circulation  Zone  2  morning 
daily  in  resort  areji.  Competitive  pay 
scale.  Box  2065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  FJHTOR’S  SPOT 
o|>ening  up  in  February  oh  10,000 
j  circ.  daily  in  lively  Wise,  university 
community.  Write  Box  2045,  Editor 
i  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR 


News-oriented  TV-AM-FM  opera¬ 
tion  in  top  so  market  is  looking 
lor  the  exceptional  man  to  lead 
in  the  creation  of  an  outstanding 
news  department. 

The  qualities  required  go  well  be¬ 
yond  usual  journalistic  administra¬ 
tive  abilities.  To  qualify,  this  man 
must  have  proven  ability  to  di¬ 
rect  a  broadcast  news  service 
recognized  for  local  relevancy, 
identified  with  aggressive  com¬ 
munity  involvement;  he  must  have 
demonstrated  a  sense  of  presen¬ 
tation  that  produces  news  and 
documentary  productions  pack¬ 
aged  for  audience  impact  as 
well  as  substance,  utilizing  the 
full  dynamic  capabilities  of  the 
broadcast  media. 

Our  staff  knows  about  this  ad. 
If  you  qualify,  we  wcu'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Send  comprehen¬ 
sive  resumi  to  Box  2030,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  PAGE  editor, 
theater,  movies.  TV.  music,  brxsks, 
art.  Must  have  copyreading  ability. 
68.00(1  adjacent  to  Boston.  Write  in 
detail  to  Donald  C.  Wilder,  Managing 
Eilitor,  The  Patriot  Lesiger,  Quincy, 
.M;iss.  02169. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  monthly 
trade  magazine  in  N.W.  Chicago  suls- 
urb.  The  alert,  imaginative  person  who 
gets  this  job  will  have  a  variety  of 
editorial  duties  spiced  with  some  ad¬ 
vertising  and  PR  work.  Gtxxl  starting 
salary  and  advancement  opi>ortunities. 
Excellent  fringe  Irenefits  and  working 
conilitions.  .Send  resume  and  sjilary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Bklitor,  The  Bowling 
Proprietor.  W.  Higgins  Rd.,  Hoffman 
Estates,  III.  60172 


NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER  for  semi¬ 
weekly:  aggressive — offset.  Good  local 
news  coverage  essential:  photography 
helpful.  Start  $135  weekly.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. 
— 87002. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE— 7-day.  31,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  l)eautiful  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  needs  experience  to  head  up 
2-i>erson  department.  Chance  to  in¬ 
novate  in  all  areas  of  interest  to  wo¬ 
men.  Contact;  .Associate  Editor,  Rapid 
I  City  Journal,  R.apid  City.  S.D. — 57701. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  12,000  South¬ 
eastern  Pa.  daily  in  sophisticated  area 
of  growing  itopulation.  Emi>hasis  on 
local  news  in  territory  changing  from 
rural  to  suburban.  This  man  will  have 
resiionsibility  for  putting  out  news- 
l>ai>er:  he  must  l>e  able  to  direct  and 
upgrade  staff.  Salary  subject  to  negoti¬ 
ation,  but  $10,000  is  our  range.  Box 
2035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
midwest  daily;  some  e.xi>erience  neces¬ 
sary  but  will  train  lunbitious  person. 
Our  emidoyees  know  of  this  ad.  Box 
’2040.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
personnel  office.  Frequent  opportunities, 
all  phases  of  daily  news  operations. 
Send  resume,  desire,  with  registration. 
Confidential.  Box  2058,  Exiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Exiwrienced 
copy  editor,  writer,  administrator,  for 
trade  magazine  in  merchandising  field. 
Must  l>e  (»ble  to  take  ordinary  writing 
and  make  it  good:  take  good  writing 
and  make  it  great;  ability  to  write 
well  is  a  must:  will  direct  10-man 
staff,  train  young  writers,  edit  copy, 
suiiervise  prxxluction,  do  some  travel¬ 
ing.  Age  no  deterrent :  mexliocrity  it. 
Write  full  details  of  exiierience,  per- 
s<mal  backgrounil.  salary  roiuirements, 
and  senil  writing  siunples.  Bo.\  '2050, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sl’ORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  a  sunny 
Florida  p.m.  that  is  putting  out  one  of 
the  country’s  best  sections.  The  young 
man  we  want  will  be  the  No.  2  slut 
man  on  a  four-man  desk.  This  is  a 
job  with  a  lot  of  resiHinsibility  and  an 
opportunity  to  help  cover  a  town  with 
pro  basketball,  ftxitball  and  a  major 
college.  For  details,  send  resume  to: 
Bob  Menaker,  Executive  SiKirts  Exiitor, 
The  Miami  News.  P.O.  Box  615,  Miami, 
Florida  33152. 


F'INANCIAL  EDITOR  for  well-re- 
siiectcd  and  progressive  publication, 
N.Y’.C.  Reiiorting  in  the  financial  com¬ 
munity  lui  well  as  exiiting  and  re¬ 
writing.  Starting  salary:  $16,509.  Box 
2079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  LOAF  in  E'lorida, 
gxxid  luck,  but  we  can’t  do  much  to 
help  you. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  WORK  in  Florida, 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  state’s  fastest 
growing  morning  iiaiier,  we’ll  do  all 
we  can  to  make  that  pxissible.  Box 
2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N.Y.C.  WEEKLY'  seeking  aggressive 
young  man  with  exiierience  as  general 
assignment  reisirter.  Benefits,  profit- 
sharing.  Salary  open.  Senil  resume  and 
cliiw  to  Box  2048  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITEIR,  features 
and  news,  for  small  PR  concern  in 
western  Mass.  Salary  negotiable.  Box 
2044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3.000  NEW  ENGLAND  evening  daily 
seeks  aggressive  wxirking  editor. 
Needexl:  makeup  skill,  brains,  guts, 
humor.  Box  2042,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


DEISK  M.AN  wantexl  on  aggressive 
morning  paiier  in  midwest  city  of  100,- 
000.  Must  write  gXMxl  heads  and  handle 
fast  makeovers.  Bad  hours  and  hard 
work,  but  big  challenge  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Permanent.  Bo.x  2034,  Eixlitor  & 
Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

I  "SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  (Poyobf*  with  order) 

4-wMks . $1.00  p«r  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  fire  averiK  words  per  line 
3  lines  miniPHim 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numben  also 
I  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinfs, 
etc.  in  response  to  ’help  wanM’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  Is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  bo  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  4-weeks . $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 


3-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issua 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issua 

1-week  . $L80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  chanies  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  aoate  lino— $44.10 
per  column  inch  arinimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
TuMdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numben,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  receivod,  are  nlid  for  1-ycar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Av«.,  N.  T„  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Pino  2-70S0 
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HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


SCIENCE  WRITER  ' 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  writer  who  can  translate 
its  technical  achievements  into  in¬ 
teresting?.  remiahle  copy  for  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  Keneral  public  via  fea¬ 
ture  writin$r.  news  releases,  and 
internal  retK>rts. 

You  will  work  with  PhD’s  in  all 
branches  of  entrineerinpr  and  the 
physical  sciences.  £xi>erience  in 
writing  nn  technical  topics  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  up  to  6-7  years  of 
ex|>erience. 

Extensive  frinpe  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
(leneraJ  Motors  Technical  Center 
just  north  of  l>etioit. 

J I 'rite: 

^  Technical  Information  Department 
(leneral  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  an<l  Mound  Roa<]s 
Warren.  Michigan  4^090 


Field  »ri*irf»  t'nfiineers 


FIELD  SERVICE 

COk^  PUGRAPH IC — The  fastest  growing 
young  con^pany  in  the  industry  now  has 
10  openings  ^or  F’eld  Se’^v'ce  Engineers. 

YOU  —  rnust  be  willing  to  travel;  have  2 
Of  mofC  years  n  installing  or 
•^a'nta.ning  computer  systems  or 
photoconiposing  systems. 

NOW— is  tre  time  to  jo'n  us  and  get  In 
on  the  action.  Openings  available 
thfougnout  the  United  States — you 
may  be  ab'e  to  live  where  you 
now  do  and  still  work  for  Com-  i 
pugraphic.  Your  resume  or  letter  | 
w  ii  be  held  In  the  strictest  of  I 
confidence.  ! 

Interviews  can  be  arranged  at  I 
our  headquarters  in  Wilmington,  ' 
Massachusetts  or  In  majo/  cities  ; 
near  youf  home. 

Don't  m'ss  out  on  the  chance  to  I 
work  w'th  a  w'nner. 

Address  your  correspondence  to  , 
our  Personnel  Manager,  D.  C. 
W‘le  (g-  phone  collect  617-944- 
6555).  66  Concord  Street.  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Massachusetts  01087. 


Mitcellaneous 

OPENINCS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
.All  tyi>es.  Write:  P.N.P.A.  • 
2717  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburfir,  Pa.  ITlKf  | 


Operators — Machinists 

CHIEF  MACHINIST.  ITU— Will  head  | 
up  7-inan  machinist  crew.  We  are  look- 
inft  for  a  man  with  some  background 
in  TTS  and  willing  to  learn  more!  We 
are  launching  a  3-year  modernization 
program  which  will  include  computers, 
TTS  hot  metal  and  cold  type  com- 
IKwition.  Top  pay!  Top  future!  Write 
Box  202S,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

'  MACHINIST.'PLEASBI  ' 

We  need  a  top-flight  machinist  who 
demands  goo<l  pa>'  liecause  he  deser\-ee 
it.  Good  place  to  work,  every  fringe 
benefit  including  profit-sharing  and  a 
company  that  treats  people  right.  Phone 
collect  or  write:  Don  Zeitler.  Kenosha 
News.  Kenosha,  Wise. — 53140.  Phone 
414 — 657-5121. 

OPERATOR-COMPO^SITOR ;  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Operators— Machinists 


PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press. 

Box  88,  Nampa.  Idaho  83651. _ 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  operators  and  doormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Itob  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald, 
38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100,  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 

PHOTON  operators  for  most 
modern  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Full 
and  part-time;  day  and  night  shifts. 
Best  working  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 
Terrific  opiiortunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(201 »  667-2200 

MAN  WHO  KNOWS  LlNOl^lLM  key- 
boards  and  photo-unit  maintenanoa  for 
I.T.U.  shop.  Apply:  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  Alamenda,  Calif.  94501. 
IMMEDIATE  ^OPENING  for  experi- 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  55616. 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR7Tx^perienced:" 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark¬ 
up:  or  will  train  printer  who  can 
mark-up  and  type.  Adco  Advertising 
Services.  Inc.,  664  W,  Adams  St.. 
Chicago.  Ill.  60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 


Pressmen -Stereotypers 

COM  BINATION  JOl  RNEYMAN 
ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
(Night  Shift) 

Exiieriencol  on  G<iss  3-unit  Letter¬ 
press.  Good  scale  anil  fringe  lienefits. 
llaily  newspajier,  Zone  2.  Send  full  de- 
fails.  e.xiierience.  past  employers,  etc. 
Write  Box  ^'78._  Elitor  &  Publisher. 
PRESSMAN — Immolate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week; 

>  holidays;  vacation.  Overtime  available 
I  at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 

!  1111  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

I  90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

_  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER- 
JOURNEYMAN 
3-Unit  letterpress.  Modern  plant  less 
than  two  years  old.  Elxcellent  benefits. 
37*/^  hour  week.  Recreation  and  ed¬ 
ucational  center.  Contact  James  K. 
Adams.  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbon- 
dale,  III.— 62901.  (AC  618  )  649-6391. 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED 
San  Francisco  Suburban  S c-jcsfaper 
Six-unit  Hoe  super  production  reel-fed 
press.  Operating  under  union  contract. 
Contact  Mr.  Cranor,  San  Mateo  Times, 
1080  S.  Bayshore  Blvd.,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.— 94402. _ 

STEREOTYPERS  —  Experienced  jour¬ 
neymen  stereotyi)er8  for  union  shop. 
Excellent  scale  and  fringes.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  Alan  Wilson,  Employee 
Relations  Department.  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  Company,  625  W. 
Broatlway,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 
PRESSROOM  PIEMAN— :^^rianced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
S^eral  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders  :  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  5055L _ 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET— Goss 
Urbanite.  Want  offset  pressman  with 
camera  knowleilge.  9,500  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  California.  Union  shop.  Letter- 
presa-Stereo  experience  helpful  next 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks,  P.O. 
Box  780,  Watsonville,  Calif. — 95076. 

PRESSMAN-STERBOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experiencsd 
i  man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 

I  Call  collect  (217)  326-5262  or  write; 

:  Steve  Famiggia,  Press  Room  Forsman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820; _ 

'  WEB~OFTS^CT  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  special  enphasis  on  camera 
<  and  stripping,  for  post  as  assistant 
I  foreman,  newspaper  and  commerciaf 
{  printing.  Area  2.  Box  1940,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  ANTED 

WEB  OFFSET  PRHBSMAN,  capable. 
4-unit  Color  King,  Six-day  daily ;  good 
working  conditions ;  good  town  and 
climate.  Call  Joe  Moore  (AC  602)  445- 
3333,  or  P.O.  Box  312,  Prescott,  Ariz, 
—86301. 


Printers 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  composing 
room  foreman  for  17,000  6-evening 
progressive  daily  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pa.  Write  full  details  and 
salary  expected  to  General  Mgr.,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 

CflMPOSING  IXIREMAN,  ex|.erience<l 
in  Ixith  hot-  and  rolil-type  oiieiations 
for  20. (MK)  rirc'uintion  daily  in  South¬ 
eastern  university  town.  Give  complete 
Imckgrounil  information  on  e<luoation 
anil  ex|ierienre.  Excellent  insurance 
program  and  retirement  lienefits,  and 
o|>|M>rtunity  to  grow  for  right  man. 
B<ix  2087.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  need¬ 
ed  immediately  for  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  operation  in  Zone  3.  Excellent 
opiKirtunity  for  right  man.  Cold-type 
ad  room  and  computerized  TTS.  Help 
plan  composing  room  for  new  building 
now  under  construction.  Good  salary; 
major  medical;  pension  plan,  etc.  Sub¬ 
mit  letter  and  complete  resume  to  Box 
2032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  WORKING  FOREMAN  to  or¬ 
ganize  etlicient  composing  room,  plan 
new  methods  for  15,000  Zone  5  hot- 
type  daily.  ITU.  Offer  excellent  salary, 
all  benefits  in  prosperous  city.  Inter¬ 
view  essential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SI'PERINTENPinsT 
for  large  morning-evening  combination. 
Must  know  ITU  law  and  effective  man¬ 
agement  of  people.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  pixMiuction  manager  in  a  short 
time.  Leader  we  seek  will  build  a  team 
of  composing  room  supervisors  to 
modernize  an  old  fashioned  plant.  Write 
Box  2027,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

SHOP  SUPERINTENDENT  for  8,500 
circulation  semi-weekly.  Presently  hot- 
metal;  converting  to  offset  within  a 
year;  so  need  man  experienced  in  offset 
production  to  help  in  organizing 
change-over.  Box  1894,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHICAGO  SUBURB  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  auiiervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful;  able  to  handle  wo¬ 
men.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


SUPERVISOR  for  offset  composing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  1698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAPE  PUNCHERS,  ad  and  i>age  make¬ 
up.  for  offset.  I.T.U.  shop.  Apply:  Abe 
Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. 
94501. 


Promotion 


NEW  ItEXHONAL  SHOI'PINO  CENTER 
in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  is  in¬ 
terested  in  interviewing  applicants  for 
position  of  Promotion  Director,  Apply 
Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  M.\NAGER 
The  Charlotte  Oliserxer  and  The  CTiar- 
lotte  News  will  l>e  moving  into  their 
new  multi-million  dollar  building  in 
early  1971. 

Right  now  we’re  expanding  our  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  staff  to  take  care 
of  future  needs. 

We  need  someone  with  previous  pro¬ 
motion  exjterience  to  step  into  the 
numlter  two  spot. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  staff  so  it 
means  you'll  have  a  good  opimrtunity 
to  make  a  name  for  yourself. 

I  ntereste*!  7 

Write,  giving  full  background  includ¬ 
ing  salary  re<iui remen ts,  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
KNIGHT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Post  Office  Box  2138 
Charlotte.  N.(\— 28201 


HEI.P  ANTED 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  REUVnONS— A  leadins 
southeastern  medical  center  seeks 
talented  journeyman  reporter  as  addi¬ 
tion  to  public  relations  staff.  Offiot 
serves  medical  school,  teaching  hospital 
and  new  school  of  allied  health  pro¬ 
grams.  Elxcellent  onjortunity  for 
growth  in  an  interesting  public  rela¬ 
tion  specialty.  Existing  staff — all  grad¬ 
uates  of  major  dailies — will  train. 
Starting  salary  and  advancement  do 
pend  upon  qualifications  but  both  abort 
reporter  average.  Send  complete  resumt 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  19(8, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER^ 
Well-known  Chicago  utility  has  open- 
ing  on  public  relations  staff  for  collect 
graduate  with  some  writing  experienc*. 
Duties  will  include  editorial  work  on 
company  magazine,  reporting  and  writ- 
ing  of  news  releases,  feature  storiei 
and  siieeches.  This  is  a  career  oi>- 
I>ortunity  for  a  journalism  or  liberal 
arts  major  who  is  seeking  broader  ex- 
I>erience  or  room  to  develop.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence  to:  Box 
1919.  Elitor  &  Publisher,  An  Equal 
OpiMjrtunity  Eimployer. 


Public  Relations 

NEWS  EDITOR 
PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 

Small  New  England  university  seeki 
News  Editor.  Publications  Editor  in 
24-to-30  age  range  for  expanding  publit 
relations  office.  News  Editor  responsi¬ 
ble  for  reporting,  writing  and  dii- 
tributing  news  and  feature  stories  to 
print  and  electronic  media;  Publica¬ 
tions  Editor  responsible  for  writint, 
editing  and  layout  of  university  pub¬ 
lications,  working  closely  with  outside 
printers  and  designers.  Both  will  ts- 
sist  in  organizing  campus  events ;  both 
require  bachelor’s  decree,  minimuD 
two  years’  news  writing  exi^rienet 
(News  Bklitor),  two  years’  publication! 
experience  (Publications  Editor).  Both 
report  to  Public  Relations  Director  in 
office  staffed  with  fulltime  photo¬ 
grapher.  Send  resume,  samples,  to  Box 
2020,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  ASSISTANT:  Chicago-based  med¬ 
ical  organization  seeks  promotions!- 
minded,  versatile  writer  to  handle  ita 
newspaper  features,  TV  programs  and 
promotional  materials;  some  sp»>ech- 
writing.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1929,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP  PR  GAL 

Growing,  creative  Virginia  advertising 
agency  needs  perceptive  female  public 
relations  writer  with  furniture  or  fash¬ 
ion  background;  advertising  copy  ex- 
perience  descirable  but  not  essential. 
Gracious  living  in  city  of  100,000  in 
beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Claude 
Harrison  &  Co.,  7  Mountain  Avenue, 
S.E.,  Roanoke,  Va. — 24002.  (AC  703) 
344-5591. 


HIP  YOFNG  JOURNALIST  sought  for 
o|>ening  in  publicity  department  of 
major  record  corporation  located  in 
Chicago.  Must  have  interest  in  pop 
music  scene,  especially  contemixsrarjr 
rock.  Daily  newspaiier  eocperience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2038.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PR  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  ea- 
tahlished  national  trade  association 
with  young  ideas  in  outdoor  recreation 
field.  Offices  in  Chicago.  Should  be  » 
crisp  writer  able  to  handle  wide  varied 
of  assignments,  including  magaiine 
features,  releases,  scripts  and  b<8)klet». 
Some  media  ex|>erience  preferrerl — but 
talent  counts  most.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2060,  Elitor  &  Publisher, 


Salesmen 


AUTOMIX  KEYBOARDS.  INC. 
is  expanding  its  sales  effort  in  the  East 
and  Southeast.  ESzcellent  opportunity 
for  man  with  salsa  background  iw 
experience  in  field  of  photo-compositioa 
input  and  output  devices.  Write  Auto- 
mix  Keyboards,  12649  Renton  Avenns 
So.,  Seattle,  Washington  98178. 


EDITOR  S:  PUBLISHER  for  December  14.  1968 
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N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


JOURNALISM  —  Full  i>r<>fn>»»>r  (ad¬ 
ministrative!  wants  tearhing  |K>8ition  | 
for  l!l6H-iy70.  Former  editor,  publisher,  | 
cM>mi>any  advertisinu  manager,  PR  di-  i 
rertor.  Salary  negotiable.  Box 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Adminixtralire 


rBISPSONSIBLE  position  in  new*  ! 
or  treneral  manasement  sousht  by  ex-  ^ 
ecutive  with  outstandinK  record.  Ex-  , 
perienced  all  phases  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  with  prestigious  daily ;  held  high 
position  in  public  service;  now  execu¬ 
tive  with  major  corporation.  Age  44.  I 
^x  1958,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

ADVERTISING  DIREtTrOR 
Projection,  cost-efiiciency-oriented  in  i 
hot  competitive  market*  where  pro-  | 
gramming  and  motivation  product  re¬ 
sults.  20  years’  as  CAM  and  RAM.  | 
Eiarly  40's,  married,  good  heaith.  Do-  i 
sire  opportunity  June  '69  or  sjoner. 
Box  1991,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  | 
Young  Midwestern  publisher  available  i 
for  No.  1  or  2  position  with  promising  ; 
estabiished  publishing  firm,  ^perience  j 
includes  all  phases  publishing  business. 
Wiii  relocate.  Box  1971,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher.  i 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  increasing  sales,  both  j 
newspaper  and  commerciai,  and  an  i 
unparalleled  background  in  offset  and  | 
photo  composition.  University  grrad. 
family  man  and  Christian.  Box  1993, 
^itor  &  Publisher.  I 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  27  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  deijartment*:  15,000  to  50.- 
000  circulation.  Outstanding  reconi. 
Resume  and  references  on  request.  Late 
40’s.  Prefer  Oiart  Area  4  or  6.  Box  , 
2026  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  young,  i 
marrieil.  seeks  No.  2  |H>sition  with  j 
pnigressive  group.  Ijooking  toward  fut¬ 
ure  publishing  career:  wishes  to  learn 
all  iihases.  Top  references.  Box  2073,  ; 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  RECORD  in  manage-  ! 
ment,  earninKs.  HeW  responsible  news-  | 
production  |K>8t  with  lar^e  metro  daily. 
Now  35,  manatrint;  Zone  6  SOM  weekly  i 
(^►eration.  Gocxl  knowle<lKe  of  offset  i 
and  letterpress  production,  business  o|>-  * 
peration,  plus  all  phases  of  newsroom,  j 
B.A.  Journalism.  Seekinjr  challenge.  | 
op|>ortunity  for  advancement.  Box  ; 
2076.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  or  CARIBBEAN 
J-Grad.  20  years*  writinpr,  etiiting.  ad-  i 
vertisinjr  for  metro  dailies.  Seeks  op-  I 
|K>rtunity  in  publishinf?  or  advertising 
in  warmer  climes.  Able  to  make  fi¬ 
nancial  Investment.  Will  \ye  in  Florida 
Jan.  13-17.  Box  2082,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists 


YOLTNG.  AWARD-WINNING  ARTIST 
126)  and  family  man  desires  to  work 
with  progressive  newspaper  as  staff 
artist.  Now  employed  as  assistant  ad 
director  and  staff  artist  on  a  midwest 
daily  newspaiier.  4  years’  e.xperience  in 
newspaiiers — 16  years  ns  an  artist. 
Box  2049,  Biiitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  aRCULATOR 
seeking  permanent  ix>sition.  15  years’ 
of  very  competitive  experience ;  over 
3  years  as  CM.  Blxcellent  references. 
Prefer  Zone  9,  Box  1973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 20  years’ 
carrier,  wholesale,  ABC  weekly-daily 
experience:  strong  on  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  incentive.  Available  now — Chicago 
or  suburban  area  only!  Box  2056,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


20  YEARS  on  a.m.  :  p.m.  and  Sundays 
over  100,0011  to  196,000,  as  CM,  SM 
and  DM.  Now  ready  to  direct.  Top 
references,  resume  on  request.  Bo.x 
2053,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  AGGRESSIVE  CM 
with  14  years’  ex|ierience  wishes  to 
relwate  with  comimny  that  offers  chal¬ 
lenge  and  advancement.  Top  references. 
Box  2037,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE,  degree-  CAM— 
wishes  iiermanent  change.  Self-starter, 
top  proven  snlen  miiUHtrement.  Salary 
$7,20P.  Box  2<K^3.  E4iit4>r  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  10-M 
daily  circulation  newspaper — with  10 
years’  experience:  organisation,  sales, 
sales  promotion,  layout,  offset — would 
like  to  relocate  to  Phoenix.  Arizona 
or  vicinity,  with  newspaper  or  shop¬ 
ping  center  promotion  manager.  Box 
1992  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY/CLASSIFIED  AD  MAN.  age 
55,  seeks  connection,  temporary  or 
pennant  if  desired  (anywhere  in  U.S.). 
Special  edition  ’phone  ability :  layouts, 
type.  Work  on  salary  or  commission. 
Write:  Melvin  Murphy,  1934  Windemere 
Drive.  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — 30324. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  WRI’HNG  position  sought  by 
college  graduate.  25,  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism.  Ebctensive  knowledge  ot 
sports.  Box  1117,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER— 10  years’ 
experience  as  interpreter  and  projector 
of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  and  policy ;  especially  strong 
background  in  the  supply-demand  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  grain,  oilseed  and  live¬ 
stock  industries.  Box  1943,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — Versatile,  resourceful.  Im¬ 
aginative,  experienced.  Will  trade 
fringes  for  challenge.  Box  1944,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  job  on  metro 
paper,  east  or  west  coast,  sought  by 
woman  reporter ;  2  years’  experience. 
M.S.J.  Box  1923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER,  hard 
working,  versatile,  talented,  wants  to 
work  where  sports  is  considered  im¬ 
portant  to  newspaper.  Strong  on  local 
and  area  copy,  columns,  pictures.  Right 
situation  considered  more  imiiortant 
than  money.  Box  2017,  fiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


MOVIE  CRITIC 'Fine  Arts  Writer, 
seeks  metro  tiosition.  Box  2063,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


SOME  OF  THESE  ADS  are  awfully 
coy  and  witty.  I  suppose  that's  ail 
right  for  by-line  reixtrters,  but  how 
al>out  a  level-headed  copy  e«litor  who 
can  back  up  the  man  on  the  bent  with 
e<liting  that  is  quick  and  incisive  and 
heads  that  are  accurate  and  concise? 
I'm  young  (29),  but  not  a  know-it- 
all.  J-School,  six  years’  of  full-time 
professional  exiierience  (including 
Army)  and  am  ready  to  locate  now, 
preferably  on  the  West  (k>ast.  Box 
2043,  Hxiitor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER,  experi- 
ence<i,  seeks  position  as  Capitol  Hill 
correspondent  or  press  aide.  Six  years 
on  metro  daily,  national  weekly.  Fe¬ 
male,  27,  B.A.  in  English.  Sharp  copy 
— any  field.  Box  2071,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WAS  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
to  outgoing  Eastern  Congressman  4 
years:  4  on  Washington  daily;  2  on 
Southwestern  daily.  B.A.  journalism. 
Completed  military  service.  Box  2062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


I  INTELLIGENT  MAN 

for  desk  job-  Philadelphia  area. 

I  Box  2046.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  WOMAN,  ABJ  11  years’  exi^erience  | 
!  news,  features,  e<iitinK  magazine:  ad 
layiHit,  copy  writing:  photoKrapher;  I 
'  public  relations.  Relocate  C.S.  or  | 
abmail.  Box  2051,  fxiitor  &  Publisher.  | 

YOUNG  FINANHAL  WRITER -26—  | 
M.A..  award-winner  on  major  N.  J.  I 
daily,  interested  in  business  features  ' 
i  and  stock  market.  All  offers  consitlered.  , 
'  Box  2o61,  Etliior  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

I  Exi>erience4i  all  desks,  beats.  Rim  slot,  j 
Mature.  Top  writer,  photoKrapher. 

I  Prize  make-up.  Bo.x  87,  S^ley,  Calif. —  I 

I  02273. 

ATTENTION  SOUTHEAST  MICHIGAN 
weeklies:  Editor  is  available:  10  years*  | 
exi>erienee.  Box  2057,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


F ree  Lance 

I  PRIZE-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  now  | 
I  based  New  York,  experience  in  general,  I 
I  financial,  UN  and  international  report-  I 
ing  can  do  spot/regular  assignments 
for  a  fair  cost.  Box  2031,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 

FREE-LANCE  ASSIGNMENTS  wanted  i 
in  Region  2  by  writer  with  young, 
professional  approach  to  feature  writ-  > 
ing.  Created  column  on  communica-  | 
I  tions  for  national  magazine  and  on 
theatre  for  local  papers.  Knows  steel,  , 
!  gases,  aerospace,  oceanography.  Box 
'  2016,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


NEW  YORK  CITY  PART-TIME 
Exi>erienced  inside-outside  newsman, 
evenings  and  week-ends.  Pin-i>oint 
hours  you  need  help  and  save  money, 
health  ami  home.  Box  2067,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS:  Get  prestigious  Washington 
coverage  the  economical  way.  .All- 
around  journeyman  working  Capitol 
Hill  and  agencies  has  oiiening  for  one  i 
select  medium-sizetl  imjier.  Solid,  local-  ! 
ly-orienteil  copy.  Bo.x  2036,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

ITS  OPERATOR,  desires  day  situation  ; 
19  years’  in  newspai>er/ trade  plant  field. 
Married,  maie,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  opportunity  to  learn  ma¬ 
chinist’s  trade  under  journeyman  ma¬ 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St.,  Cambridge,  Ohio— 43725.  Ph:  (614) 
432-6146. 


'  Photography 

I  PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  27,  experi- 
.  enced,  imaginative  and  aggressive;  I 
seeking  aggressive,  photo-minded  or¬ 
ganization.  Particularly  interested  in 
overseas  assignment,  especially  Far 
East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Box  1976, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  enterprising,  ex¬ 
perienced.  seeks  photo-minded  organize-  ! 
tion.  Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

AWARD-WINNING  News  Photo¬ 
grapher.  just  returne*!  'J'-j  years  War  I 
Corretqxrndent,  Vietnam,  for  Wire  i 
Service-TV.  Creative;  imaginative ; 
SEEKS  growing  daily  who  ne^s  giaal 
feature  |>hotographer,  self-starter.  De¬ 
sire  Zone  2  or  4  but  will  go  anywhere 
if  job's  interesting.  Equi|>|>e<l  2Imm 
over  1000mm  and  motorized.  Box  2096. 
Fkiitor  &  Publisher. 


,  EXPERIENCED  PHOTOfiRAPHER. 
27.  veteran  —  BA  —  seeks  news  or 
industrial  position  in  Southwest.  Avail. 
I  Jan.  1969.  Box  '2052.  Etiitor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
18  years'  newsiwiier  sutiervisory  ex- 
l>erience.  Ot>erate<l  and  maintainetl 
Gtiss,  Hoe  and  Scott  presses.  Agfres- 
sive,  work  wel  with  management.  Bo.x 
'2071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  Goss 
Urlmnite  and  Surburban;  exiieriencetl 
piates,  stripping.  Prefer  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Box  2047,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  iireferred: 
with  plate  and  stripping  exiwrience. 
H,  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3.  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri-  63028. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  reeponsibility.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Goss  Unitube.  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  preferretl.  Write 
Box  1436.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  QUALIFIED,  man- 
agenment-orienterl  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  experience — unique 
qualifications.  Prefer  medium  to  small 
daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
1726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB-OFFSET  press¬ 
man,  camera,  stripper,  desires  job  as 
foreman  on  small  daily  or  weekly  plant. 
Area  5.  Box  1697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years — age  43,  metropolitan  experience 
on  Goss  and  Colormatic — seeks  medium- 
size  daily.  A-1  references.  Box  1942, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Latest 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  news(>aper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
composing  room,  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Combination  doorman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  TTS  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — Long  Island  preferreil:  consider 
Areas  I  and  2.  Box  1567,  Ekiitor  4k 
Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-uix 
(215)  943-7256 


Production 

PRODUfTION  MANAGER  exiwrienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  production. 
Good  labor-management  relation  reconl. 
Box  2''.39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Presently  managing  40-man  composing 
room  plus  9-man  litho  crew.  Practical 
exiierience  on  press,  stereo,  paste-ups ; 
strong  in  composing  room.  Excellent 
references.  Box  2009.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant;  22  years’  newspaper;  thoroughly 
familiar  all  phases.  Desire  opportunity 
to  utilise  my  experience,  ability  and  in¬ 
itiative  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  self.  Box  1958,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


CREATIVE  MAN.  J-degree  with  15 
years’  newspaiier.  magazine,  college  and 
alumni  publicity,  speeches,  layout,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Top  references.  Box  2069, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  25,  marrieil.  de¬ 
sires  PR  (MMition  with  college :  or 
training  with  advertising  firm.  Dis- 
chargeil  from  Army  Feb.  13.  1969. 

ResumF  uixm  reiiuest.  Bo.x  2054,  Eil- 
itor  &  Publisher. 
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Women  picket  ANPA 
for  de-sexing  of  ads 


Thp  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was 
picketed  this  week  hy  women 
who  protested  its  efforts  to  block 
the  government’s  order  to  de-sex 
the  job  ads. 

Several  women  who  identified 
themselves  as  memliers  of  the 
National  Organization  for 
Women  (NOW)  walked  Tues¬ 
day  in  front  of  the  building  at 
756  Third  Avenue,  where  ANPA 
offices  are  located,  and  handed 
out  leaflets  to  passersby. 

The  mimeographed  sheet  was 
headed,  “HELP  STOP  THE 
MURDER!  ANPA  IS  TRYING 
TO  KILL  THE  1964  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT.’’ 

No  one  from  .\NP.\  talked 
with  the  pickets,  E&P  was  told, 
and  they  were  gone  the  next  day. 
Efforts  to  contact  anyone  at 
NOW-New  York  offices,  509 
Fifth  Avenue,  were  fruitless. 

DispIea^u^e  expressed 

The  leaflets  expressed  the 
women’s  displeasure  with 
ANP.\’s  lawsuit  to  nullify  the 
regulation  issued  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  that  would  prohibit  the 
segregation  of  male  and  female 
help  wanted  ads.  The  publishers’ 
case  is  in  the  courts.  (E&P, 
Noveml>er  30). 

The  pickets’  leaflets  said  the 
.AN P.4  “has  ])ersuaded  Repr. 
Joe  L.  Evins,  Tennessee  Demo¬ 
crat,  to  put  pres.sure  on  the 
EEOC  to  revise  its  guidelines.” 
It  called  on  the  public  to.  write 
to  Congressman  Evins,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 
and  urge  him  to  “cease  from  this 
undemocratic  attack  upon  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.” 

The  women’s  group  praised 
those  “fair-minded  newspapers” 
— the  \ew  York  Times,  the  New 
York  Post  and  others — that  have 
de.segregated  their  ads  since  the 
EEOC  ruling  which  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect  December  1. 

In  compliance  with  a  New 
York  State  law,  many  news¬ 
papers  have  created  a  combina¬ 
tion  male-female  help  wanted 
classification. 

The  EEOC  Guidelines  meant 
that  the  use  of  “Help  Wanted — 
Man”  or  “Help  Wanted — 
Women”  headings  could  not  be 
u.sed  by  adveiti.sers  unless  they 
emplo.ved  2.')  or  fewer  persons  or 
if  the  job  carried  a  bona  fide 
qualification  for  a  male  or  fe¬ 
male  ajjplicant. 

.Although  it  aj)j)ears  that  most 
newspapers  are  going  to  do  just 
what  they  have  l>f*en  doing — 


making  available  a  male,  a  fe¬ 
male  and  neuter  employment 
classification,  some  newspapers 
are  scratching  around  for  work¬ 
able  solutions. 

The  New  York  Times  said  it 
will  continue  to  make  available 
its  Help  Wanted — Male-Female 
classification.  The  Times  will 
also  continue  its  Help  Wanted — 
Male  and  Help  Wanted — Female 
classifications  for  advertisements 
exempt  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Problems  may  develop 

.Although  the  EEOC  guide¬ 
lines.  according  to  Federal  Judge 
Howard  F.  Corcoran,  are  not 
regulations  “having  the  force  or 
effect  of  law,”  problems  could 
likely  develop  from  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  interpretation  that  an 
advertiser’s  use  of  the  male  or 
female  columns  could  indicate  a 
l)reference.  .And  in  some  areas, 
state  laws  and  city  ordinances 
have  more  teeth  than  EEOC 
guidelines  that  could  lead  to  local 
contiol  factors  such  as  voiding 
the  license  of  an  emplojTnent 
agency  for  lack  of  compliance. 

The  .Atlanta  Newspapers  are 
carrying  a  notice  which  says: 

“To  Readers:  to  assume  attain¬ 
ing  the  t)est  job  possible,  be  sure 
to  read  ALL  HELP  WANTED 
.ADS.  Read  Iwth  the  ads  placed 
by  individual  employers  and  the 
outstanding  selections  offered  by 
the  many  fine  employment  agen¬ 
cies. 

Cliaiig«-  (■(>n>idered 

.A  Midwestern  paper  is  con¬ 
sidering  changing  the  classifica¬ 
tion  headings  to  “Help  Wanted 
— Men — and  interested  Women” 
with  this  disclaimer”  type  of 
copy : 

“Historically,  the  jobs  listed 
in  this  classification  have  l)een 
of  primary  interest  to  men.  How- 
ev«*r,  many  women  are  qualified 
and  interested  in  the  positions 
offered  in  these  columns.  The 
adverti.sers  covered  by  the  Civil 
Rights  .Act  of  1964  will  inter¬ 
view  and  consider  any  (lualified 
applicant  of  either  .sex,  unless 
there  exists  a  bona  fide  occupa¬ 
tional  ((ualification.” 

Some  classified  managers  say: 
“If  your  advertisers  have  a  ques¬ 
tion.  advise  them  to  use  the 
‘neuter’  column.” 

.Another  approach  has  l)een 
repoi'ted — that  of  advertisers 
.'peeking  help  running  the  same 
ad  in  both  the  female  and  male 
columns.  .Advertis«*rs  seeking 
“Nur.ses”  run  a  cro.ss-reference 
ad  in  the  male  column. 


1130  users 
seek  data 
exchange 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Because  of  the  growing  use  of 
IB.M’s  1130  computer  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try,  a  move  is  under  way  to  form 
an  association  of  users  for  the 
exchange  of  infonnation,  the 
writing  of  new  programs  and 
modifications  to  existing  pro¬ 
grams. 

Interest  in  .such  an  association 
has  been  expressed  by  38  of  42 
users  of  the  1130  computer  who 
were  polled  by  Bob  Douglass, 
systems  manager  of  Florida 
Publishing  Company.  He  said 
formal  organization  of  such  an 
association  is  anticipated  in 
1969. 

Florida  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal, 
has  l)een  using  the  1130  for  both 
hot  and  cold  type  production  for 
two  years.  While  there  have 
been  minor  modifications  made 
to  lH)th  programs,  it  is  genei  ally 
felt  that  more  extensive  changes 
are  needed.  .As  an  example  of 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the 
cold  tnic  package,  Douglass 
cited  the  fact  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  ratio  of  com¬ 
mand  key  strokes  to  data  key 
.strokes  to  be  1  to  1  in  .some  ads. 
He  said  much  work  now  Ijeing 
performed  by  the  markup  man 
should  Ik*  handled  by  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  few  papers  are  cap¬ 
able  of  attempting  such  involved 
modifications  l)ecause  of  the 
complexity  of  the  programming 
language  used  by  the  1130,  the 
shortage  of  programmers  and 
the  high  cost  in  terms  of  man¬ 
hours  required. 

While  the  impetus  for  making 
desired  changes  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  newspapers,  the 
j)ropo.sed  association  would  seek 
the  support  and  a.ssistance  of 
IBM,  Douglass  said. 

The  poll  showed  that  news¬ 
papers  are  now  duplicating  each 
other’s  efforts. 

Originally  marketed  as  a 
scientific  computer,  the  1130  has 
l)ecome  the  mainstay  of  com- 
jiuterized  typesetting  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  Recent 
hardware  additions  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  simpler  pro¬ 
gramming  language  (RPG)  for 
the  1130  have  made  it  applicable 
to  accounting,  circulation  and 
other  admini.strative  functions 
as  well  as  typesetting. 

“Nothing  is  in  sight  to  replace 
the  1130  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,”  Douglas  said,  “especially 
as  it  applies  to  the  small  to 
medium  size  daily.  It  looks  as 


Erbsen  is  assigned 
to  AP-Dow  Jones 

The  Associated  Press  has  as¬ 
signed  Claude  E.  Erbsen,  who 
had  been  chief  of  bureau  for 
Brazil,  to  special  developmental 
duties  with  the  AP-Dow  Jones 
Economic  Report. 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 
manager,  sai(l  Erbsen  will  work 
in  collaboration  with  Conrad  C. 
Fink,  administrative  director  of 
the  AP-Dow  Jones  Service, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Lon-  1 
don. 

Erbsen  will  be  replaced  in 
Brazil  by  George  Arfeld,  who 
has  directed  AP  operations  in 
Venezuela.  Charles  H,  Green, 
news  editor  in  Mexico  City,  was 
named  chief  of  bureau  for  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

Erbsen,  30,  has  been  with  the 
AP  since  1960,  when  he  joined 
the  New  York  local  staff.  He 
speaks  nine  languages  and 
writes  five. 


though  the  1130  will  be  around 
for  some  time  to  come.” 

Newspaper  use  of  the  1130 
opened  up  a  new  and  unexpected 
market  for  IBM.  Using  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  50  of  these  computers 
now  under  lease,  Douglass  said 
this  means  rental  fees  of  ap- 
{iroximately  one  million  dollars 
per  year  for  IB.M. 


Want  to 
reach 
highly 
educated 
Washington? 

With  The  Washington  Star, 
you  reach  over  50%  of 
the  college-educated 
adults  in  the  Washington, 

D.  C,  area.  If  that's  the 
kind  of  market  you're 
looking  for,  phone  Star 
national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Joseph  Marsh  today. 
202  -  Lincoln  3-5000. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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Have  you  taken  a  look 

»**a«STAR 

AutoSetter 

lately? 


The  original  Star  AutoSetter  had  built-in  electronic  thinking  ability. 
Now  this  ability  has  been  substantially  increased  to  put  even  more 
slugs  in  the  galley. 

Today’s  AutoSetter  has  an  optional  Tape  Miser  which  runs  over 
“rubouts”  at  20  a  second,  and  reverts  to  control  speed  for  regular 
composition.  The  Star  Safety  Kit  not  only  stops  the  tape  instantly  but 
visually  tells  the  monitor  the  cause  of  the  machine  stoppage.  When 
matrices  squabble,  the  touch  of  a  “Reverse”  button  returns  the  tape  to 
the  beginning  of  the  line  in  less  than  two  seconds,  and  then  the  line 
resets  itself.  The  monitor  does  not 
read  or  even  touch  the  tape. 

Take  a  new,  hard  look  at  the  Star  STAR*  PARTS 

AutoSetter.  It  has  the  built-in  elec-  COMPANY 
Ironic  intelligence  to  make  your  south  hackensack.  n.j. 
composing  room  a  better  one. 


Write  for  folder  and  full  details. 


CHICAGO  •  DCNVCA  •  LOS  ANOClCS 


EI*a  B  BALTOM 


I'lintcd  in 


Washington  Calling 


Readers  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  get  in  the 
habit  of  looking  ahead. 

Washington  Calling,  the  weekly  column  that  is  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington  and 
foreign  staffs,  reveals  what’s  in  the  offing  in  govern¬ 
ment,  economic,  political  and  world  affairs. 

The  popular  column  has  been  a  Scripps-Howard  fea¬ 
ture  for  27  years,  through  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
boom  times  and  bad.  And  it  has  a  consistently  high 
average  in  calling  the  shots. 

This  year,  for  instance,  Washington  Calling  told  its 
readers  well  ahead  of  the  actual  news  development  that : 

•  The  U.  S.  had  no  firm  assurances  from  Hanoi  when 
the  bombing  halt  was  ordered. 

•  New  York  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  likely 
would  appoint  Charles  E.  Goodell  to  the  Senate  seat 
vacated  by  the  assassination  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

•  George  Wallace  would  run  a  poor  third  and  the 


Presidential  election  would  not  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  ^ 

Some  30  Scripps-Howard  staffers— all  specialists  ii 
their  fields— contribute  to  Washington  Calling.  They  tJ 
not  only  what’s  ahead,  but  the  stories  behind  the  wee^ 
headlines.  The  items  are  woven  into  an  easy-readira 
column  by  Miss  Ruth  Finney,  one  of  Washington’s  able! 
newswomen  who  has  written  the  column  since  iw 
inception.  I 

Readers  who  want  to  know  what’s  a 
store  have  learned  to  look  forward  eaa 
. "  w’eek  to  Washington  Calling.  | 
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